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More  and  more  schools  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  equip¬ 
ping  themselves  with  Monroe  Educators.  They  have  found 
that  it  is  the  way  to  turn  out  graduates  who  have  a  real  working 
knowledge  of  the  very  machines  they  will  find  in  business;  and  to 
give  their  pupils  a  thorough  understanding  of  business  arithmetic. 

The  Educator  is  a  complete,  full  keyboard  Monroe  Adding- 
Calculator,  the  type  of  machine  used  in  offices  everywhere.  It  was 
designed  for  schools,  and  is  sold  to  schools  only,  at  a  price  to  fit  school 
budgets.  Ask  your  local  Monroe  representative  for  information  or 
write  to  our  Educational  Department. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC 

Educational  Department,  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Federal  Service  Training 

EARL  P.  STRONG 


There  is  much  discussion  these  days 
about  the  present  emergency  and  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  program.  Probably  few  per¬ 
sons  realize,  however,  the  responsibilities 
this  program  is  placing  on  train¬ 
ing  personnel  to  fill  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  vacancies  that  exist  both 
in  private  industry  and  in  the 
Federal  service.  Never  before 
has  there  been  such  a  challenge 
to  the  educational  institutions  of 
America  to  meet  the  present  de¬ 
mands  for  basically  well-trained 
personnel. 

In  narrowing  the  discussion  to 
the  Federal  service,  it  is  of  real 
interest  to  note  that  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  1,300,000  Federal  employees, 
1,150,345  are  engaged  in  activities  by 
Federal  agencies  that  are  co-operating  in  the 
national  defense  program. 

So  great  a  drain  has  been  imposed  by  the 
emergency  upon  the  supply  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  that  educational  institutions  need  to 
be  increasingly  aware  of  their  responsibilities 
if  supply  is  to  keep  pace  with  demand.  The 
present  emergency  is  throwing  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  upon  educational  institutions  and  upon 
in-service  training  within  the  Federal 
agencies. 

While  pre-entry  training,  as  given  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  educational  institutions,  prepares  the 
potential  employee  in  basic  knowledges  and 


skills,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Federal 
agencies  to  give  certain  orientation  and  in- 
service  training,  either  formal  or  informal, 
to  new  employees.  In  recent  years,  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  have  given  in¬ 
creased  recognition  to  training 
as  a  part  of  the  management 
process. 

Direction  of  Training 
Employee  training  is  generally 
administered  by  the  Government 
agency  in  which  the  employees 
work.  The  policies  governing 
the  conduct  of  employee  train¬ 
ing  are  subject  to  the  direction 
of  both  Congress  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  President,  as  the  head  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  gives 
general  direction  to  each  agency. 

Since  employee  training  has  received  great¬ 
er  recognition  in  the  last  decade.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  an  Executive  Order  of  June  24, 
1938,  made  the  conduct  of  training  a  regu¬ 
lar  function  of  the  management  of  each 
Government  agency.  This  order  provides 
that  the  head  of  each  agency,  through  the 
director  of  personnel,  shall: 

....  supervise  the  functions  of  appointment, 
assignment,  service  rating,  and  training  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  his  department  or  establishment,  under 
the  direction  of  the  head  thereof,  and  shall  Initiate 
and  supervise  such  programs  of  personnel  train¬ 
ing  and  management  as  the  head  thereof  after 
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consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  approve  .... 

The  same  Order  states: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall,  in  co-op¬ 
eration  with  operating  departments  and  establish¬ 
ments,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  public  and 
private  institutions  of  learning,  establish  practical 
training  courses  for  employees  in  the  departmental 
and  field  services  of  the  classified  civil  service,  and 
may  by  regulations  provide  credits  in  transfer  and 
promotion  examinations  for  satisfactory  completion 
of  one  or  more  of  such  training  courses. 

These  sections  give  authority,  therefore, 
for  the  broad  general  directions  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  development  of  the  Federal 
training  program. 

Scope  and  Types  of  Training 

To  meet  the  need  for  training  within  the 
Federal  Government,  training  programs  are, 
or  may  be,  carried  on  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  three  ways: 

1.  Within  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
separate  departments  and  agencies  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  employees. 

2.  By  the  co-ordination  of  the  activities 
of  different  agencies  or  institutions  when¬ 
ever  co-operative  action  is  necessary  or  ad¬ 
visable. 

3.  By  the  initiation  and  direction  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  training  activities  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  itself. 

The  main  function  of  the  Commission  is 
rendered  through  furnishing  consultation 
service  to  the  agencies  during  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  training  courses  or  of  the  program 
under  their  direction. 

The  three  types  of  training  that  need  to 
be  pointed  out  are  pre-entry  training,  in- 
service  training,  and  post-entry  education. 

The  pre-entry  type  of  training  is,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  given  by  established  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  In-service  training,  however,  is 
that  type  of  training  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  are  particularly  interested  and 
includes  orientation  instruction,  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  refinement  of  skills  and  techniques 
to  the  end  that  the  employee’s  usefulness  to 
the  Government  may  be  increased. 

The  post-entry  type  of  training  refers  to 
the  studies  pursued  by  employees  outside 
working  hours  for  their  own  advancement. 


EARL  P.  STRONG  is  a  senior  training  special¬ 
ist  on  the  professional  staff  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission.  He  directs  in-service 
training  programs  in  various  Governmental 
agencies.  Mr.  Strong  is  also  national  secretary 
of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  supervisor  of  business  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Mr.  Strong  has  contributed 
to  the  B.E.W.  in  the  past. 


The  Government  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  this  type  of  education,  except  as  such 
training  may  benefit  the  employee’s  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  Government.  j 

Consultation  service  on  training  problems 
is  carried  on  by  the  Division  of  Training  in 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  'The  I 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Training  is  available 
for  consultation  and  research  on  training  I 
problems;  making  general  surveys  of  train¬ 
ing  needs;  analyzing  the  requirements  of 
any  specific  position  or  group  of  positions  I 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  various  train-  j 
ing  needs;  and  planning  courses,  projects,  ] 
or  entire  programs  of  training.  The  service  I 
is  also  available  in  the  determination  of  the 
best  available  methods  and  materials  and  in 
setting  up  procedures  for  appraisal  of  train¬ 
ing  programs.  ' 

In  view  of  the  current  operating  needs 
for  training,  the  Training  Division  of  the 
Commission  maintains  a  staff  of  training  con¬ 
sultants  in  the  following  areas  of  employ¬ 
ment:  administrative  management  and  su¬ 
pervision;  metal  trades;  airplane  mechanics; 
the  professions;  stenography,  filing,  office 
machines,  and  general  clerical.  In  addition, 
the  Training  Division  has  a  research  staff 
and  maintains  a  collection  of  training  source  j 
materials. 

Agency  Meetings 

Interdepartmental  meetings  pertaining  to 
certain  types  of  activity  have  been  called  in 
order  that  common  training  problems  might 
be  discussed.  In  October,  one  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  attracted  thirty-five  representatives  of 
twenty-one  agencies  to  discuss  common  tech¬ 
niques  of  stenographic  work  and  training 
problems.  Another  such  meeting  recently 
attracted  forty-three  representatives  of  twen* 
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ty-eight  agencies  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
^ing  and  its  attendant  problems. 

Other  conferences  are  planned  in  the 
fields  of  general  clerical  work,  letter  writing, 
office  machines,  the  design  and  writing  of 
procedures,  and  administrative  management. 

Through  the  interchange  of  ideas,  discus¬ 
sion  of  general  problems  of  interest  to  the 
group,  and  the  development  of  materials  for 
use  in  the  Federal  agencies,  it  is  hoped  that 
much  can  be  accomplished  to  clarify  train¬ 
ing  procedures  and  methods  in  Government. 

Business  teachers  need  to  be  aware  of  cur¬ 
rent  problems  facing  businessmen  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  personnel  officials.  Current  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  training  activities  of  the  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  appear  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  Business  Education  World. 

CLAY  D.  SLINKER,  former  president  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federa¬ 
tion  and,  until  his  retirement  in  July,  1937, 
director  of  commercial  education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  Thrift,  Incorpo¬ 
rated — another  recognition  of  his  ability 
and  versatility. 

Mr.  Slinker’s  influence  over  business  edu¬ 
cation  during  his  fifty  years  of  service  as 
teacher  and  administrator  is  so  well  known 
that  our  readers  will  value  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
him  as  being  the  expression  of  an  expert’s 
opinion  on  the  importance  of  business  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  business  teacher: 

...  I  have  always  been  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  benefits  of  business  experience  for  business 
teachers.  I  have  been  on  the  Board  of  this  com¬ 
pany  since  its  organization  and,  for  several  years, 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
This  is  just  one  of  the  compensations  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  through  contacts  with  business. 

The  B.E.W.  extends  to  Mr.  Slinker  its 
congratulations  on  this  new  appointment  and 
its  best  wishes  for  continued  success. 

Coming  Important  Meetings 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  San  Francisco,  February  21-26. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
Los  Angeles,  February  26-28. 


A  CONFERENCE  OF  shoe  retailers  and 
business  educators  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  September  24  and  25.  B. 
Frank  Kyker,  chief  of  the  Business  Educa 
tion  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  called 
the  conference  in  order  to  determine  the 
scope  and  nature  of  a  distributive-education 
program  for  owners,  managers,  and  sales¬ 
people  of  retail  shoe  stores.  Participating 
in  this  two-day  conference  were  the  officers 
and  educational  committee  of  the  National 
Shoe  Retailers  Association,  state  supervisors 
of  distributive  education,  and  the  -profes¬ 
sional  staff  of  the  Business  Education  Service. 

At  this  conference  a  careful  analysis  was 
made  of  vocational-training  needs  in  the  re¬ 
tail  shoe  trade.  A  detailed  outline  of  the 
subject-matter  content  of  three  courses  was 
developed. 

John  A.  Beaumont,  whose  appointment  as 
subject-matter  specialist  in  shoe  retailing 
was  announced  on  page  211  of  the  B.E.W. 
for  November,  1941,  will  prepare  a  teach¬ 
er’s  manual  and  instructional  material  for 
use  in  shoe-retailers’  courses  under  the 
George-Deen  Act. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
has  held  three  other  similar  conferences 
with  the  representatives  of  the  national  trade 
associations  in  the  retail  meat,  drug,  and 
restaurant  fields.  Subject  matter  specialists 
have  been  employed  by  this  Service  to  de¬ 
velop  teachers’  manuals  and  instructional 
material  for  distributive  classes  in  these  im¬ 
portant  fields  of  distribution. 

A  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER  and  a  gold 
medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  winner 
of  first  place  in  the  fourth  annual  interna¬ 
tional  artistic  typewriting  contest,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  the  contest 
sponsor,  Julius  Nelson,  of  Windber  (Penn¬ 
sylvania)  High  School.  Many  other  attrac¬ 
tive  and  valuable  prizes  will  also  be  awarded. 

For  full  information,  prospective  contest¬ 
ants  should  write  direct  to  Mr.  Nelson. 
Anyone,  anywhere  in  the  world,  may  com¬ 
pete.  The  closing  date  for  domestic  entries 
will  be  April  15,  1942. 
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Don’ts  for  Dictating 


MARIAN 

LOUISE 

WILSON 


ner  or  a  nervous,  irritable  manner  will  in¬ 
evitably  produce  its  counterpart  in  behavior 
in  the  class. 

Among  the  worst  habits  in  dictating,  and 
perhaps  the  most  annoying  to  the  shorthand 


SHORTHAND  requires  a  delicate  nerv-  writer,  is  that  of  reading  so  evenly  that  the 

ous  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  stu-  words  could  readily  by  synchronized  with 


dent.  Many  people  are  under  a  great  nerv-  the  tick  of  the  metronome.  This  is  nenc- 


ous  strain  when  writing  shorthand,  even  racking!  There  is  something  about  the 


under  comparatively  favorable  conditions. 
Anything,  therefore,  that  will  tend  to  ease 
this  strain — that  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
write  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
and  thus  achieve  his  best  results — is  of  in¬ 
terest  and  importance.  This  is  why  correct 
dictating  habits  are  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  dictator. 

Let  us  analyze  some  of  the  features  that 
may  make  dictation  classes  more  profitable  to 
the  student. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dictator  should  en¬ 
deavor,  by  striving  for  faultless  dictation. 


mechanical  spacing  that  seems  to  drive  most 
shorthand  writers  nearly  crazy  when  they 
hear  ir. 

Unfortunately,  too,  test  material  is  often 
read  this  way,  despite  the  fact  that  no  one 
ever  does  it  in  actual  business  practice.  Ma¬ 
terial  that  is  read  mechanically  does  not 
make  sense ;  it  loses  continuity,  and  its 
phrases  are  broken.  If  the  writer  keeps  far 
enough  behind  to  phrase,  he  may  lose  out, 
because  the  continuity  and  meaning  are  lost 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  carry  uncon¬ 
nected  words  in  one’s  mind. 


to  enable  the  writer  to  concentrate  his  en¬ 
tire  attention  on  the  physical  writing  of  the 
dictation.  After  all,  a  take  should  depend 
only  on  ability  to  write  shorthand — not  on 
ability  to  surmount  extraneous  difficulties 
while  writing  shorthand.  Every  time  the  at¬ 
tention  is  taken  off  the  writing  and  focused 
on  other  things,  the  shorthand  copy  is  im¬ 
paired.  The  writer’s  hearing  of  the  dictated 
material  should  be  automatic  and  effortless. 
Don’t  make  him  divide  his  attention  between 
shorthand  and  anything  else. 

Since  it  is  much  easier  to  write  any  ma- 


Another  annoyance  is  too  loud  a  tone,  as  is 
its  diametric  opposite — too  soft  a  tone.  Some 
dictators,  in  an  effort  to  make  themselves 
heard,  will  mistakenly  raise  their  voices.  This 
results  in  a  high-pitched  voice  that  does  not 
carry  so  far  or  so  well  and  is  irritating. 

Too  soft  or  quiet  a  tone  makes  the  writer 
strain  to  hear  the  actual  words  and  is  thus 
equally  bad.  Especially  among  those  who 
dictate  a  great  deal  is  this  habit  prevalent — 
the  voice  is  apt  to  drop  to  a  low,  even  pitch 
to  save  the  throat.  TTiis  frequently  sounds 
monotonous. 


terial  that  is  read  naturally,  the  dictator 
should  strive  for  naturalness  in  dictating. 
There  is  no  reason  for  talking  unnaturally 
just  because  one  is  holding  a  stop  watch.  Try 
to  avoid  a  strained  voice,  a  too  highly  pitched 
voice,  or  other  irritating  deviations.  Remem¬ 
ber,  any  natural  tone  is  easier  on  the  nerves. 
'The  manner  of  the  dictator  is  bound  to  be 
imitated  by  the  class — a  pleasant,  quiet  man- 


Don’t  read  the  material  with  too  much  ex¬ 
pression.  This  diverts  the  attention  of  the 
writer  from  the  actual  shorthand  writing  to 
the  meaning  of  the  material  read. 

Don’t  drop  your  voice  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

Plurals  and  past  tenses  must  be  clearly 
pronounced.  The  tendency  is  to  slight  them. 

Material  that  is  read  very  fast,  with  long 
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MARIAN  LOUISE  WILSON  is  a  teacher  in 
the  San  Diego  (California)  Vocational  S^ool. 
At  present  she  is  teaching  selectees  at  the  Coast 
Artillery  Replacement  Training  Center  at  Camp 
Callan.  She  was  formerly  secretary  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  Compton  (California)  Junior  College. 
She  has  her  master’s  degree  from  the  university 
of  Southern  California  and  studied  court  re- 
-  porting  for  a  year  under  C.  I.  Schupp,  of  the 
I  Los  Angeles  Reporters  Association. 

i  pauses  between  readings,  makes  the  writing 
more  difficult  even  when  each  section  is 
read  within  the  allotted  time.  Some  read  so 
fast  the  words  run  together,  and  the  writer 
j  must  practically  stop  to  listen  and  then  pro- 
j  ceed  with  the  writing. 

Avoid  unusual  pronunciation  or  affecta- 
I  tions  in  pronunciation.  Affected  speech  may 
.  indicate  sophistication,  but  it  is  confusing 
and  annoying.  A  perfectly  good  American 
accent  should  be  preferred  in  our  schools. 
Speak  distinctly.  Don’t  muffle  your  speech. 

I  The  running  together  of  words  or  phrases 
and  slurring  parts  of  words  only  forces  the 
writer  to  divert  part  of  his  attention  to  de- 
I  termining  what  is  said. 

The  shorthand  writer  writes  what  he 
hears.  Interspersed  ”uh”  and  and 

!  other  speech  habits  and  peculiarities  force 
the  writer  to  edit  as  he  writes. 

Allow  a  writer  to  complete  one  letter 
before  starting  to  dictate  another.  The 

change  of  subject  matter  makes  it  very  diffi- 
i  cult  to  keep  it  all  straight  in  the  mind.  In 
addition,  an  especially  serious  error  may 
occur. 

Try  not  to  give  a  really  important  test 
without  reading  the  material  aloud  just  be¬ 
fore  dictating  it. 

Remember  that  physical  conditions,  such 
as  lighting,  ventilation,  writing  space,  and 
height  of  tables  and  chairs,  affect  writing. 

Don’t  break  up  phrases.  Groups  of  words 
that  compose  phrases  or  expressions  in  or¬ 
dinary  spoken  English  are  usually  phrased 
in  shorthand,  such  as  "as  a  matter  of  fact,’’ 
"on  the  other  hand,’’  and  "for  the  time  be¬ 
ing.”  Subject  and  verb,  and  preposition 
and  object  are  also  often  phrased. 

Try  to  allow  an  equal  amount  of  time  to 
each  section  of  the  material  dictated.  But 
if  the  next-to-the-last  section  is  not  started 


about  two  seconds  after  the  supposed  time, 
and  the  last  section  about  three  or  perhaps 
three  and  a  half  seconds  after  the  supposed 
time,  you  may  run  out  of  material  before 
the  time  is  up. 

This  is  especially  true  at  the  lower  rates 
of  dictation.  It  may  be  caused  by  an  increase 
in  phrasing  toward  the  end  of  the  letters. 
The  difficulty  of  any  dictation  material  might 
be  measured  in  the  amount  of  activity  re¬ 
quired  or  the  number  of  outlines  required 
to  put  the  material  into  shorthand. 

(generally  speaking,  shorthand  material 
should  be  read  by  phrases,  clauses,  or  sen¬ 
tences.  If  the  marker  comes  one  long  word 
or  two  short  words  before  or  after  a  natural 
break  in  phrasing,  read  the  break  rather 
than  to  the  marker.  In  doing  this,  adjust  the 
rate  of  dictation  and  the  time  to  preclude 
any  long  pause. 

Pitfalls  for  the  Shorthand  Writer 

A  long  series  or  enumeration  or  very  long 
numbers  that  are  not  round  numbers  can¬ 
not  be  written  as  fast  as  ordinary  material. 
Try  to  read  them  more  slowly  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  make  up  the  time  in  a  preceding  or 
following  section  of  easier  material. 

Since  letters  often  start  with  a  phrase  that 
makes  the  amount  of  writing  much  less, 
the  first  section  of  the  dictation  may  be  given 
in  somewhat  less  than  the  normal  allotted 
time,  because  the  writer  is  not  carrying  any 
material  in  his  memory.  Time  thus  saved 
could  be  taken  up  in  the  next  section. 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned  (and  any 
padding  or  rearrangement  should  be  very 
slight),  each  section  of  the  dictation  should 
start  or  end  on  the  exact  second.  If  a  section 
is  read  so  that  it  is  terminated  on  the  exact 
second  of  the  period  of  time,  the  dictator 
may  take  a  few  seconds  longer  to  breathe  and 
get  started.  Then,  if  he  finishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  section  a  few  seconds  early  and  starts 
reading  the  next  section  right  on  the  dot, 
he  has  speeded  the  rate  of  the  center  section 
tremendously.  This,  of  course,  he  should  not 
do.' 

*For  further  sound  suggestions  about  dictating, 
see  the  chapter  entitled  "Dictate  Sympathetically 
and  Clearly,”  on  pages  69-72,  in  20  Shortcuts  to 
Shorthand  Speed,  by  Clyde  Blanchard,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York,  1939. 
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Should  We  Teach  Business  Ethics? 

A  CONTEST  FOR  TEACHERS 


SISTER  MARY  GREGORIA,  B.V.M. 

Mundelein  College,  Chicago 


This  subject  is  a  live  one!  Think  about 
it;  discuss  it  with  your  friends;  then 
state  your  conclusions  for  this  contest. 

Is  it  possible  to  teach  business  ethics? 
And,  if  it  is  possible,  have  business  teachers 
any  obligation  to  undertake  this  teaching? 

There  may  be  some  among  us  who  think 
that  the  only  goal  in  business  training  is  the 
training  of  students  to  build  up  successful 
careers  for  themselves.  Some  of  us  may  think 
that  an  acceptable  principle  for  our  students 
to  follow  is  "Do  whatever  is  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  provoke 
discussion  about  the  possibility,  practicabil¬ 
ity,  and  responsibility  of  teaching  business 
ethics. 

At  Mundelein  College  we  believe  that 
business  ethics  can  and  should  be  taught. 

The  purpose  of  instruction  in  business 
ethics  is  to  teach  students  how  to  make  rea¬ 
soned  judgments  of  right  and  wrong;  how 
to  form  opinions  concerning  the  rightness 
of  their  actions  and  those  of  other  persons 
without  being  influenced  in  their  judgments 
by  prejudices  or  public  opinions. 

The  word  ethics  comes  from  the  Greek 
ethos,  which  means  custom  or  character.  Our 
English  word  moral  is  from  the  Latin  word 
mos,  which  means  manner,  custom,  or  habit. 
Ethics  is  defined  as  the  science  of  moral 
duty;  more  broadly,  the  science  of  the  ideal 
human  character. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  discussion  is 
to  find  out  whether  most  teachers  are  agreed 
on  what  the  honorable  business  person,  in 
the  course  of  the  day’s  work,  should  do  or 
refuse  to  do  because  of  moral  considerations. 

For  example,  do  you  agree  with  this  state¬ 
ment.^ — in  an  analysis  of  business  problems, 
the  average  person  seems  to  have  three 
standards:  first,  that  code  which  guides  his 
actions  in  regard  to  the  people  he  deals  with 


Questions  for  Discussion  | 

i  1.  If  a  teacher’s  reputation  de-  i 
j  pends  on  the  number  of  students  he 
I  is  able  to  hold  in  his  classes,  should 
he  encourage  students  to  remain  in 
his  courses  even  if  they  do  not  have 
j  the  temperament,  capabilities,  and 
I  personality  for  the  work  to  which  the 
course  leads? 

2.  An  applicant  who  is  twenty 
years  old  knows  that  she  can  obtain 
a  good  position  by  saying  she  is 
twenty-three  years  old.  She  has  all 
the  other  qualifications  and  feels  that 
she  is  capable  of  assuming  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  connected  with  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Is  she  justified  in  deceiving 
the  employer  in  regard  to  her  age? 

3.  A  bank  official  cashes  the 
forged  checks  of  a  wealthy  woman’s 
son  because  he  knows  the  woman  will 
make  good  rather  than  have  her  son 
get  into  trouble.  Besides,  the  bank 
does  not  want  to  expose  the  son  be¬ 
cause  it  will  lose  the  good  will  of  its 
client.  Is  the  bank  official  acting  on 
right  principles? 

4.  In  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
land,  the  seller  informs  the  purchas¬ 
er  that  there  is  a  lien  on  the  property. 
There  are  five  liens.  Is  the  omission 
unethical,  or  is  it  a  justifiable  mental 
reservation  ? 

4.  One  of  the  girls  in  an  office 
has  given  some  incorrect  information 
over  the  telephone,  which  has  caused 
her  company  to  lose  the  good  will 
of  a  client;  there  may  be  serious 
trouble  ahead  also.  Should  the  girl 
admit  her  mistake? 

6.  The  president  of  a  large  organi¬ 
zation  made  this  statement:  "I  have 
done  many  things  as  president  that  I 
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'  would  not  do  as  a  man.”  Would 
you  criticize  this  principle? 

7.  An  accountant  is  asked  a  lead¬ 
ing  question  about  the  business  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  client  by  one  of  the 
latter’s  competitors.  To  refuse  to 

i  answer  may,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  have  the  same  effect  as 
I  answering,  because  the  wanted  in¬ 
formation  will  at  least  be  suggested. 
What  should  the  accountant  do? 

8.  Through  your  position  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  employment  manager,  you 

'  handle  a  great  deal  of  confidential 
’  information.  An  application  bearing 
I  a  serious  misstatement  comes  in  from 
I  a  person  you  know.  Have  you  any 
'  responsibility  ? 

j  9.  When  your  employer  hired  you 
at  $25  a  week,  he  asked  you  not  to 
mention  your  salary  to  the  other  em- 
I  ployees.  A  co-worker,  who  receives 
i  less,  asks  you  what  you  are  paid. 

'  How  would  you  answer  his  question  ? 

10.  Your  employer  forbids  you  to 
have  any  social  appointments  with 
other  employees  or  clients.  Some¬ 
one  you  admire  asks  to  take  you  out. 
Are  you  justified  in  accepting  the 
invitation  ? 

11.  Your  employer  has  consistent¬ 
ly  taken  discounts  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled.  He  insists  that  you  do  the 
same  in  handling  his  work.  Your 
position  offers  possibilities  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  your  salary  is  at¬ 
tractive.  What  would  you  do? 

12.  A  secretary  to  the  president  of 
a  firm  becomes  engaged  to  a  member 
of  a  competing  firm.  Is  she  justified 
in  giving  him  secret  information  that 
will  mean  his  promotion  and  hence 
her  future  advantage? 

Is  there  only  one  answer  to  each 
of  the  above  business  problems  ?  Do 
you  feel  very  strongly  that  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  entitled  to  the  ideal  solu¬ 
tion?  Opinions  on  these  points  are 
requested. 


— competitors,  customers,  and  employees ; 
second,  a  set  of  principles  that  he  expects  to 
be  carried  out  when  people  are  dealing  with 
him;  and  third,  a  set  of  rules  by  which  he 
judges  the  way  people  treat  one  another. 

Last  spring  we  had  a  series  of  talks  on 
business  ethics  for  our  secretarial  students. 
The  purpose  of  these  talks  was  to  make  the 
students  cognizant  of  the  problems  they 
would  meet  in  their  business  relations  and  to 
give  them  a  basis  for  deciding  their  actions. 

One  principle  in  general  was  stressed; 
namely,  that  in  order  for  an  act  to  be  morally 
good,  the  end,  the  means,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  must  be  good.  In  other  words,  the 
end  or  the  goal  to  be  reached  in  any  en¬ 
deavor  does  not  justify  the  means.  In  apply¬ 
ing  this  principle,  some  of  the  problems 
shown  here  opened  up  a  lively  discussion  on 
the  part  of  both  the  faculty  members  and  the 
students. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  any  b’-  iness 
educator  or  business  teacher  in  training. 

2.  State  your  own  opinion  on  each  of  the 
twelve  numbered  questions  listed  under 
"Questions  for  Discussion,”  limiting  your 
discussion  to  a  maximum  of  60  words  for 
each  of  them.  In  addition,  answer  these 
two  questions  in  not  more  than  100  words 
each: 

A.  Would  the  teaching  of  business  ethics 
be  practicable  in  your  school? 

B.  Does  the  responsibility  for  such  in¬ 
struction  belong  to  business  educators? 

3.  All  papers  must  be  postmarked  on  or 
before  January  15,  1942,  and  addressed  to 
Business  Ethics  Contest,  The  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

4.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  the 
Business  Education  World,  and  none 
will  be  returned. 

5.  For  the  paper  judged  most  interesting, 
the  B.E.W.  will  award  a  prize  of  $10;  for 
the  paper  winning  second  place,  a  prize  of 
$5  will  be  given.  In  case  of  a  tie,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

6.  The  contest  judges  will  be  Clyde 
I.  Blanchard,  Louis  A.  Leslie,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Johnson. 
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Christmas  Greetings 
To  Our  Readers 

HRISTMAS  GREETINGS  this  year  will 
not  accent  the  spirit  of  merriment 
or  good  cheer,  but  rather  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  courage,  tenacity,  industry, 
sacrifice,  and  co-operation — greetings 
from  one  to  the  other  in  which  we  con¬ 
secrate  ourselves  to  uphold  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  for  us  by  the  founders  of  our 
Republic  and  pledge  our  all  that  our 
country  may  be  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  every  assault  upon  her. 

In  this  spirit,  we  send  you  our  Christ¬ 
mas  greetings. 

The  TvJ.T.A.  and  C.C.C. 

The  EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES  COM- 
mission,  representing  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors,  has  recommended  that  the  Na¬ 


tional  Youth  Administration  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  be  abol¬ 
ished. 

'Tt  does  not  follow,”  say  the  edu¬ 
cators,  "that  because  an  agency  does  a 
good  job  on  a  temporary  emergency  as¬ 
signment  it  should,  therefore,  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Government 
structure.”  The  N.Y.A.  and  C.C.C., 
they  say,  are  "moving  in  the  direction 
of  permanence”  and  a  "permanent  Fed¬ 
eral  system  of  education,  controlled 
from  Washington,  paralleling  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  systems  and  competing  with 
them  for  funds,  staff,  and  students.” 

To  wipe  out  the  N.Y.A.  and  C.C.C. 
and  all  their  works,  as  we  read  the 
budget,  would  save  the  Government 
$425,000,000. 

That  is  enough,  the  New  York 
W' or  Id  Telegram  reminds  its  readers, 
to  provide  a  year’s  rations  for  one  mil¬ 
lion  soldiers  one 

million  Garand  rifles  ($80,000,000), 
plus  four  million  pairs  of  Army  shoes 
($16,000,000),  plus  a  thousand  30- 
caliber  Browning  machine  guns  ($500,- 
000),  plus  a  thousand  reconnaissance 
cars  ($1,000,000),  plus  a  thousand 
light  tanks  ($24,000,000),  plus  a  thou¬ 
sand  medium  tanks  ($50,000,000), 
plus  a  thousand  heavy  tanks  ($100,- 
000,000),  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  dollars  left  over  for  some 
other  purpose.” 

Reports  from  Washington  indicate 
that  Federal  Security  Administrator 
McNutt  is  preparing,  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  a  plan  for  consolidating 
these  two  youth-serving  agencies.  In  a 
recent  radio  talk,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in- 
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sisted  that  the  work  of  the  N.Y.A.  and 
C.C.C.  is  essential  to  American  life.  On 
October  23,  1940,  the  President  said, 
"We  are  determined  during  the  next 
four  years  to  make  our  objective — work 
for  every  young  man  and  woman  in 
America — a  living  fact.” 

Since  this  entire  controversy  concerns 
mainly  the  continuation  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  who  withdraws  from 
formal  schooling  before  he  is  equipped 
for  adult  life,  business  educators  are 
vitally  concerned.  B.  Frank  Kyker,  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  has  added  three 
members  to  his  staff  to  assist  him  in 
developing  this  phase  of  the  Federal 
Government’s  educational  program.  Let 
us  not  neglect  this  opportunity  for  lead¬ 
ership  in  an  enlarged  vocational  educa¬ 
tional  program,  whether  it  be  Federal 
or  state  controlled.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  business  educators  have  been  quite 
satisfied  with  their  responsibilities  in  the 
regulation  classroom  setup  and  have 
permitted  others  to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  of  special  groups. 

An  Audit 

As  ONE  MEMORIAL  of  its  fiftieth  an- 
^  niversary,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology  has  rendered  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  to  the  nation,  which 
it  has  served  and  is  serving,  an  audit 
of  practical  results.  This  audit  has  just 
come  off  the  press  in  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  brcKhure. 

A  fitting  activity  not  only  for  a  col¬ 
lege  that  is  commemorating  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  service  in  training  young 
men  and  women  to  lead  happy  as  well 
as  useful  lives  but  also  for  every  edu¬ 


cational  unit  at  this  time  of  crisis  to  the 
nation ! 

No  successful  business  attempts  to 
get  along  without  the  guidance  of  an 
audit  conducted  annually  or  oftener. 
Businessmen  have  always  found  it  wise 
to  examine  an  audit  of  past  activities 
before  adopting  plans  for  the  future. 
Educators  are  now  putting  plans  into 
operation  and  considering  other  plans 
for  the  building  of  a  strong  America, 
and  business  educators  all  over  the 
country  are  loyally  doing  their  part  in 
this  program.  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  in  the  desire  to  push  for¬ 
ward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  value  of 
an  audit  of  past  accomplishments  has 
been  overlooked.  If  so,  no  time  will  be 
wasted  by  stopping  to  take  an  audit. 

Drexel’s  audit  shows  that  fifteen  of 
the  seventeen  college  curricula  of  that 
institute  require  some  form  of  occupa¬ 
tional  practice  as  credit  toward  a  de¬ 
gree.  The  audit  further  shows  that  the 
theoretically  trained  student  of  business 
is  a  negative  asset  until  he  has  had 
sufl&cient  actual  work  experience  to 
bring  his  work  level  up  to  the  level  of 
his  theoretical  knowledge. 

What  would  a  similar  audit  of  your 
business  department  show? 

If  business  educators  would  be  busi¬ 
nesslike  in  the  management  of  their 
business  of  educating  the  youth  of 
America  to  be  businesslike,  let  them 
fall  into  line  with  business  in  the  month 
of  December  and  take  a  careful  and  in¬ 
telligent  audit  of  their  business  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  adoption  of  plans  for 
1942  that  will  measure  up  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  1942. 
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Why  Not  Vitalize 
Typewriting? 


ARDIS  E. 
PUMALA 


Today,  Lesson  XX;  tomorrow,  Lesson 
XXI;  Wednesday,  Lesson  XXII,  omit¬ 
ting  Section  A, 

How  easy  it  is  for  typewriting  teachers 
to  drift  into  the  habit  of  assigning  simply 
the  next  lesson  in  the  text,  but  how  mechani¬ 
cal  this  is,  how  lacking  in  stimulation,  no 
matter  how  good  the  text !  What  a  wealth  of 
opportunities  are  thus  being  missed  for  mak¬ 
ing  typewriting  a  living  thing! 

In  order  to  vitalize  typewriting  in  the 
classroom,  pupils  should  be  given  as  many 
tasks  as  possible  in  which  they  are  vitally 
interested  now  and  which  they  will  be  likely 
to  perform  in  later  life.  There  are  many 
possible  activities,  such  as  typing  themes,  let¬ 
ters  to  friends,  recipes,  favorite  poems,  and 
jokes. 

Contrast  this  interesting  personal  work 
with  the  endless  copying  of  paragraphs,  tele¬ 
grams,  and  bills  from  the  text,  and  the  pains¬ 
taking  struggle  with  the  typing  of  legal 
documents. 

The  Choice  of  Personal-Typing  Tasks 

In  determining  the  kind  of  tasks  that  the 
pupils  are  likely  to  perform  on  the  type¬ 
writer  later,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  any  high  school 
typing  class — even  the  pupils  who  take  the 
full  commercial  course — will  use  typewrit¬ 
ing  to  earn  a  living. 

If  typing,  then,  is  to  be  taught  chiefly 
for  the  pupils’  own  use,  and  not  as  training 
for  stenographers,  the  pupils  must  be  shown 
the  uses  to  which  they  may  put  the  machine 
and  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  skill. 

Some  pupils  have  not  even  thought  of 


using  their  home  typewriters  to  write  friend¬ 
ly  letters,  laboring  still  under  the  delusion 
that  these  should  be  written  in  longhand. 
Possibly,  too,  they  have  difficulty  in  typing 
as  they  think,  having  been  trained  to  type 
only  what  they  have  had  before  them  on  a 
printed  page.  One  way  of  showing  the  pu¬ 
pils  how  to  make  practical  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  outside  of  the  typing  classes  is  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  write  friendly  letters  or  their 
own  "business  letters”  on  the  typewriter  in 
class.  These  business  letters  may  consist 
merely  of  requests  for  free  literature  or  for 
samples,  but  here  is  an  opportunity  for  using 
typewriting  in  a  real  situation. 

The  Typewriter  As  a  Study  Help 

Another  important  use  of  the  machine  for 
the  pupils — not  eight  years  hence,  nor  four 
years  hence,  but  right  now — is  as  a  study 
help.  They  can.  outline  at  the  machine  or 
type  out  important  facts  in  the  lesson. 

This  is  especially  good  for  the  pupil  who 
complains  that  he  has  read  the  history  lesson 
but  can’t  remember  a  thing  he  has  read. 
Pupils  have  much  more  self-confidence  in 
reviewing  for  an  important  examination  if 
they  know  that  the  important  factors  are  all 
typed  neatly  on  a  few  sheets  of  paper  instead 
of  hopelessly  scattered  throughout  the  text. 

Why  not  let  the  pupils  bring  their  history 
books  to  class  and  use  the  typing  period  to 
outline  the  assignment  ?  Such  a  lesson 
should  not  be  spoiled  by  insisting  on  a  per¬ 
fect  copy  or  even  on  any  limiting  of  er¬ 
rors.  The  purpose  must  be  kept  in  mind — 
the  teaching  of  studying  at  the  machine — 
and  all  encouragement  to  study  at  the  ma¬ 
chine  would  be  futile  if  the  situation  were 
spoiled  by  having  the  pupil  put  in  a  sheet 
and  yank  it  out,  then  put  in  another  and 
yank  it  out,  because  of  errors.  He  would 
never  want  to  study  that  way  again. 
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We  hear  much  talk  about  this  age  being 
one  of  abundant  leisure  time.  Teachers  of 
typewriting  have  the  opportunity  of  starting 
the  children  on  hobbies  to  utilize  that  lei¬ 
sure  time.  Some  pupils  will  be  interested  in 
collecting  poems  that  appeal  to  them — not 
poems  collected  for  an  English  teacher  who 
1  marks  on  their  selection,  but  poems  collected 
'  entirely  because  of  their  enjoyment  by  the 
pupil.  A  notebook  of  jokes  is  another  pos¬ 
sibility.  Girls  who  are  domestically  inclined 
may  type  recipes.  Many  pupils  like  to  type 
the  words  of  popular  songs. 

A  group  might  work  on  a  class  newspa¬ 
per,  thereby  learning,  among  other  things, 
to  work  at  the  duplicating  machine,  to  as¬ 
semble  papers,  and  to  use  a  stapler  efficiently. 
This  group  would  be  producing  something 
real,  to  be  read  with  interest  in  the  class 
and  schcx)l,  not  to  be  marked  and  tossed  into 
the  waste-paper  basket.  The  group  pro¬ 
ducing  the  paper  should  be  changed  fre¬ 
quently  so  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  profit  by  the  experience. 

No  More  Threats  About  Speed 

Vitalizing  typing  means  avoiding  the 
words  you  must.  No  more  threats  in  the 
j  tone  of  "Heavy,  heavy  hangs  over  thy  head, 
i  30  words  a  minute — or  else.” 

Give  encouragement,  rather,  by  setting 
aims.  Less  nervous  strain  and  fewer  upsets 
will  result  from  "Aim  for  30  words  a  min¬ 
ute  this  week.”  Instead  of  trembling  with 
nervousness  and  worry  about  whether  he 
can  make  the  speed  or  accuracy  requirement, 
the  pupil  will  strive  eagerly  to  reach  or  ex¬ 
ceed  the  aim. 

A  list  of  names  posted  on  the  board  to 
show  which  pupils  have  reached  and  which 
have  exceeded  the  goal,  and  a  statement  of 
the  aim  in  large  cut-out  letters  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board,  reminding  pupils  of  the  goal, 
make  typewriting  a  fascinating  game.  There 
may  be  big  aims  that  will  tax  the  best 
pupils  to  the  utmost,  and  smaller  aims  that 
may  be  reached  by  the  entire  class  and  will 
then  be  immediately  supplanted  by  different 
ones.  There  may  be  aims  that  will  take  six 
weeks  to  reach  or  aims  for  a  single  day  (such 
as  the  number  of  papers  that  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  period,  or  the  raising  of 


ARDIS  E.  PUMALA  retains  keen  interest  in 
teaching  problems  although  she  has  not  taught 
since  her  marriage,  in  1940,  to  Edwin  E.  Pumala. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  taught  in  Glencoe  and  Carlton  in  that 
state.  She  has  written  on  typing  instruction  be¬ 
fore,  and  her  students  were  highly  successful  in 
the  1940  State  Commercial  Contest,  taking  four 
first  and  two  second  places. 


the  speed  record  of  the  day  before  by  two 
points,  or  making  one  less  error  than  was 
made  the  day  before  on  the  speed  test)  — 
always  something  to  strive  for. 

Thus  far,  I  have  stressed  typewriting  for 
personal  rather  than  for  vocational  use.  For 
those  pupils  who  wish  to  take  up  secretarial 
work  as  a  vocation,  the  appointment  of  a 
pupil  secretary  to  each  teacher  in  the  school 
to  type  tests,  letters,  and  schedules  provides 
a  real  situation  and  an  opportunity  for  the 
pupil  to  accept  responsibility,  to  follow  oral 
directions,  to  use  ingenuity  in  arrangement, 
and  to  practice  stenographic  tasks. 

Work  Supplementary  to  Textbook 

This  discussion  of  "real”  tasks  does  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  textbook  should  be 
discarded.  With  vitalized  typewriting  it 
would  still  be  in  use;  for  the  skill  must 
be  built  up,  and  the  drills  and  exercises  in 
the  texts  have  been  well  planned  for  devel¬ 
oping  that  skill. 

But  the  text  should  be  supplemented  frt 
quently  and  the  classwork  enriched  by  "real” 
and  interesting  tasks.  The  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  bring  in  material  they  wish 
typed — a  church  bulletin  for  which  they 
wish  to  cut  a  stencil,  inventory  for  dad’s 
store,  and  any  of  their  own  work. 

Were  one  to  walk  into  the  room  of  a  class 
whose  teacher  really  believed  in  vitalizing 
the  typewriting  period,  he  would  find  one 
pupil  making  carbon  copies  of  an  article 
desired  by  his  Boy  Scout  troop,  another  typ¬ 
ing  a  poem  he  liked,  one  copying  recipes, 
one  running  off  the  class  newspaper,  some¬ 
one  else  stapling  the  sheets  together,  a  pupil- 
secretary  returning  from  a  conference  with 
her  teacher-employer,  a  youngster  copying 
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a  theme  for  English,  another  studying  at 
the  machine,  someone  else  typing  a  letter  to 
a  child  in  a  foreign  country — an  activity  be¬ 
gun  perhaps  in  an  English  or  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  class. 

The  whole  group  might  be  engaged  in  the 
same  activity,  such  as  studying  at  the  ma¬ 
chine,  but  it  would  be  a  real  assignment, 
not  merely  the  copying  of  page  231  from 
the  text.  The  class  would  be  subjected  to 
true  vitalization,  the  "oomph”  that  no  mod¬ 
ern  typing  class  can  afford  to  be  without. 

Comments  by  Harold  H.  Smith 
PLENDID  suggestions  all — and  greatly 
to  be  heeded  by  the  teacher  with  real 
imagination.  Yet  we  must  warn  those  whose 
imagination  might  run  away  with  them  that 
these  suggestions  apply  only  to  the  second 
and  succeeding  courses  in  typing.  Until  the 
pupil’s  basic  sustained  skill  is  such  that  he 
can  write  efficiently  with  the  typewriter,  it 
is  pure  folly  to  ask  him  to  "study”  or  to 
compose  his  ideas  in  typed  form.  He  will  do 
neither  one  well.  He  will  waste  time  and 
effort.  Devote  the  first  seventy  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  lessons  to  basic  sustained  skill. 

Pre-Employment  Training 
Now  Eligible  for  Federal  Aid 

IN  a  recent  bulletin  sent  out  by  B.  Frank 
Kyker,  Chief  of  the  Business  Education 
Service,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  that  office 
has  recognized  the  crisis  now  prevailing  in 
the  field  of  retailing  which  has  to  do  with 
the  shortage  of  trained  and  experienced  stor? 
workers,  and  now  for  the  first  time  approves 
pre-employment  training  on  a  nonco-opera¬ 
tive  basis  of  such  workers  for  reimbursement 
from  George-Deen  funds  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions. 

This  new  ruling  covers  the  organization 
of  pre-employment  replacement  training  in 
those  areas  and  centers  where  the  drain  upon 
distributive  workers  has  created  a  shortage 
of  experienced  or  trained  store  workers  that 
cannot  otherwise  be  met  satisfactorily. 

The  Education  Department  of  your  state 
stands  ready  to  supply  any  additional  in¬ 
formation  or  assistance  in  organizing  courses. 


MISS  Agnes  Pearson  and  David  A. 

Cooper  were  married  on  October  15 
and  are  living  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
where  Mr.  Cooper  is  personnel  director  of 
the  S.  H.  George  &  Sons  Department  Store. 

Mrs.  Cooper  has  accepted  an  appointment 
as  director  of  business  education,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Education,  Ex¬ 
perimental  School,  Norris,  Tennessee.  She 
was  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  and  Secretarial  Studies  in 
Alfred  (New  York)  University. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  have  taken 
advanced  graduate  studies  in  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

The  editors  of  the  Business  Education 
Index  are  now  compiling  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  forthcoming  1941  Index  a  list 
of  masters’  and  doctors’  theses  in  business 
education  that  have  been  completed  during 
1940  and  1941. 

If  you  have  recently  finished  a  graduate 
thesis  or  dissertation,  on  any  phase  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  the  Business  Education  Index 
will  welcome  receiving  from  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  about  your  study: 

1.  Title  of  your  study 

2.  For  what  degree 

3.  College  or  university 

4.  Date  study  accepted 

5.  Total  number  of  pages 

6.  Subject  of  study 

7.  Your  name  and  address 

Send  a  postal  card  or  letter  containing  the 
above  facts  to  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Hughes,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  be¬ 
fore  December  10,  1941. 

The  Pacific  Coast  office  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  has  moved  into 
larger  quarters  in  the  Phelan  Building,  San 
Francisco,  where  it  has  been  located  continu¬ 
ously  since  the  opening  of  that  office  in  1912. 
This  is  the  second  expansion  of  the  office, 
which  now  occupies  a  large  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  eighth  floor,  with  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  city  on  three  sides  of  the  offices.  A 
commodious  shipping  room  is  located  on  the 
eleventh  floor. 

Henry  J.  Boer  is  the  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  the  company. 
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Cash  prizes  for  the  best  student 
letters  solving  this  problem! 


A  SENIOR  B.E.W.  PROJECT 
IN  LETTER  WRITING 


C.  R.  ANDERSON 

Students  who  com¬ 
plete  this  project  will 
gain  experience  in  pa¬ 
cifying  an  annoyed 
customer  and  will 
learn  something  about 
how  to  combine  ex¬ 
planations  with  sales¬ 
manship.  Office  work¬ 
ers  who  can  satisfac¬ 
torily  solve  letter  problems  of  this  nature  are 
of  real  value  to  their  employers. 


YOU  are  a  large  manufacturer  of  steel  of¬ 
fice  equipment.  During  the  summer  you 
foresaw  a  steel  shortage,  due  to  increased 
demand.  You  placed  large  advance  orders. 
But  strikes  delayed  production,  and  condi¬ 
tions  became  even  worse  than  anticipated. 

On  October  1,  you  sent  a  bulletin  to  all 
your  dealers,  telling  them  of  the  prospective 
steel  shortage,  urging  them  to  order  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  stating  that  you  could  not  guar¬ 
antee  shipment  in  less  than  six  months  even 
if  orders  were  placed  at  once.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  a  month  and  a  half  later,  Robert  H. 
Smith  placed  his  order  for  steel  filing  cabi¬ 
nets. 

It  is  now  February  15.  You  were  surprised 
this  morning  to  receive  a  peremptory  letter 
from  Mr.  Smith,  saying  that  he  wants  his 
cabinets;  that  he  has  sold  most  of  them  and 
wants  to  make  delivery;  that  other  dealers, 
both  in  your  line  and  others,  are  getting 
service  and  he  is  going  to  have  service  too; 
that  he  thinks  you  are  filling  other  orders 
before  his,  even  though  they  were  received 
later.  His  very  unpleasant  letter  had  no  basis 
other  than  his  desire  to  supply  his  trade. 


All  manufacturers  in  your  line  are  slowed 
up,  and  some  have  had  to  shut  down  entire¬ 
ly.  If  other  buyers  are  getting  cabinets,  as 
Mr.  Smith  claims,  it  is  because  they  took 
advantage  of  your  October  warning  and 
placed  orders  early.  Your  policy  is  to  fill 
orders  in  sequence,  and  you  have  adhered  to 
it  strictly. 

Because  of  your  foresight  in  purchasing 
and  in  advance  ordering  you  have  been  able 
to  maintain  production  at  a  rather  high  rate. 
Hence  you  may  promise  delivery  April  1,  six 
weeks  earlier  than  Mr.  Smith  has  any  right 
to  expect.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
relief  in  sight  in  the  tight  market  situation. 
(You  may  supply  any  specific  details  that  fit 
the  points  mentioned.) 

This  problem  embraces  at  least  the  fol¬ 
lowing  elements  of  an  adjustment: 

Tone — customer  didn’t  mean  it. 

Re-explanation  of  the  difficulty. 

Specific  reasons  and  facts. 

Resale  of  the  cabinets. 

Sales — ask  for  future  order.  Burned  by 
not  following  your  advice  this  time,  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  good  prospect  to  place  his  fall 
order  now. 

Keep  off  the  defensive. 

Play  up  company — without  making  the 
horn  screech. 

Objective.^ — Make  him  glad  to  get  deliv¬ 
ery  by  April  1,  and  secure  his  future  orders. 


CHESTER  R.  ANDERSON  is  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
He  founded  the  American  Business  Writing 
Association,  of  which  he  has  been  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  editor  ever  since.  Mr.  Anderson 
has  edited  several  other  publications  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  many  more.  He  enjoys  all  sports, 
farm  management,  and  the  teaching  of  business 
writing. 
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Student  Contest  Rules 

1.  The  teacher  is  to  select  the  best  student  let¬ 
ters  answering  the  problem  presented  here  (not 
more  than  three  from  each  class)  and  mail  them 
to  the  Awards  Department,  The  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

2.  All  papers  must  be  postmarked  on  or  be¬ 
fore  December  26.  Winners  will  be  announced 
in  the  February  B.E.W. 

3.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  to  stu¬ 
dents  as  follows:  $3  hrst  prize  for  the  best  letter 
submitted,  $2  second  prize,  and  two  prizes  of  $1 


each.  In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  No  papers  will  be  returned. 

4.  The  judges  of  this  contest  will  be  Clyde  I. 
Blanchard,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Donnelly. 

Special  Note 

Although  only  three  papers  from  each  class  may 
be  entered  for  prizes,  any  number  of  papers  may 
be  submitted  for  the  two-color  Senior  Certificate 
of  Achievement  in  Business  Letter  Writing  (simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  illustrated  on  page  347).  The 
usual  fee  of  10  cents  is  to  accompany  each  letter 
submitted  for  a  certificate. 


Results  of  the  October  Business  Letter  Contest 


CHARLES  Cole  has  written  to  Rocco 
Tomasso,  objecting  to  a  bill  he  has  just 
received  for  garden  and  lawn  fertilizer  that 
Mr.  Tomasso’s  helper,  Sam  Brown,  delivered 
and  spread  on  Mr.  Cole’s  lawn.  Sam  Brown 
says  Mrs.  Cole  ordered  it;  Mr.  Cole  says 
she  didn’t.  Mr.  Cole  planned  to  spend  $4 
or  $5  on  his  lawn,  but  he  has  been  billed 
$18.75.  Mr.  Tomasso  can’t  take  back  the 
plant  food,  naturally,  because  it  is  spread  on 
the  ground.  Besides,  he  wants  Mr.  Cole 
and  his  well-to-do  neighbors  for  permanent 
customers. 

The  winning  letter  is  on  page  301.  Here 
are  the  reasons  why  the  judges  think  it  is  an 
outstanding  letter: 

The  writer  suggests  a  money-back  guar¬ 
antee,  which  is  more  than  Mr.  Cole  ex¬ 
pected.  Then  the  letter  proceeds  with  so 
persuasive  a  sales  talk  that  there  seems  little 
likelihood  that  Mr.  Tomasso  will  have  to 
back  up  his  guarantee.  Vic  Conway,  writ¬ 
ing  for  Rocco  Tomasso,  neatly  sidesteps  the 
issue  of  "Who’s  mistaken  about  this  order.?’’ 
in  his  fourth  paragraph.  And  what  a  fine 
piece  of  persuasion  you  find  in  the  last 
paragraph ! 

Speaking  of  last  paragraphs,  one  impor¬ 
tant  item  that  was  missing  in  most  of  the 
contest  letters  was  the  "clincher.”  This 
winning  letter  hasn’t  a  clincher,  either,  in  the 
literal  sense;  that  is,  it  does  not  ask  the 
reader  to  sit  down  at  once  and  write  a  check, 
or  fill  out  a  coupon,  or  telephone  his  local 
grocer,  or  wire  to  his  congressman.  A 


STUDENT  PRIZE  WINNERS 
Business  Letter  Project  Contest 
Announced  in  the  October  B.E.W. 

53  first  prize:  Vic  Conway,  Kinman  Uni¬ 
versity,  Spokane,  Washington  CAirs.  Halcyon 
Korthup). 

$2  second  prize:  Mary  O’Boyle,  Garfield 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California  (Miss 
Gladys  Andrews). 

$1  to  each:  Joyce  Smith,  Notre  Dame  Sec¬ 
retarial  School,  Montreal,  Quebec  (Miss 
Madeline  Macdonald);  Dorothy  Zink,  St. 
Anthony  School,  Detroit,  Michigan  (Sister 
Mary  Cassilda). 

Honorable  Aiention:  Marchi  Mori,  Reed- 
ley  (California)  Joint  Union  High  School 
(Aiiss  Ruby  Lind  berg);  Lucile  Lockhart, 
Cox  Commercial  College,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


clincher  usually  asks  persuasively  for  imme¬ 
diate  action.  Most  of  the  contest  letters 
didn’t  ask,  in  the  last  paragraph,  for  any¬ 
thing  except  good  wishes. 

Mr.  Conway’s  letter  really  has  a  subtle 
clincher.  His  first  purpose  is  to  pacify  Mr. 
Cole;  his  second  wish  is  to  collect  for  the 
fertilizer.  The  last  paragraph,  promising 
that  Mr.  Cole  will  need  a  good  lawn  mower, 
will  serv^e  to  pacify  the  customer  until 
spring;  and  then,  of  course,  Mr.  Cole  will 
get  a  good  follow-up  collection  letter — and 
will  pay  the  bill. 
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In  writing  any  letter,  it’s  important  to 
know  what  you  want  the  reader  to  do  and, 
in  your  last  paragraph,  to  urge  him  to  do  it. 

This  letter  problem  is  based  on  an  actual 
occurrence.  Miss  M.  Emily  Greenaway,  who 
prepared  the  problem,  says  that  in  real  life 
it  was  solved  by  a  compromise  between  cus¬ 
tomer  and  supplier.  Most  of  the  contestants 
thought  of  the  same  solution  and  offered  a 
discount,  ranging  from  small  to  large.  This 
solution  was  logical  and  businesslike.  But 
it  happened  that  the  winner  didn’t  offer  a 
rebate  at  all,  and  I  really  think  that  when 
spring  comes  he’ll  get  his  money — Dorothy 
M.  Johnson. 

THE  FIRST-PRIZE  LETTER 

Vic  Conway 

Kinman  Business  University,  Spokane, 
Washington 

Dear  Mr.  Cole: 

Unless  I  can  show  you  that  you  have  on  your 
lawn  a  prepared  mixture  that  is  worth  every  cent 
of  our  invoice  of  September  19,  1941,  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  credit  your  account  for  the  full 
amount  charged  you. 

I  have  been  doing  business  at  this  same  old 
stand  for  many  years,  and  I  am  proud  of  a  record 
of  fair  dealing  and  of  satisfied  customers.  The 
children  of  my  first  customers  come  to  me  and 
leave  the  care  of  their  lawns  and  yards  in  my 
hands.  We  are  able  to  give  them  better  service 
than  their  parents  had,  for  we  now  have  the 
advantages  of  scientific  products  like  our  prepared 
lawn  mixtures,  which  have  all  the  ingredients  to 
develop  a  fine  fertile  soil. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  could  not  remain  in 
business  and  hold  the  confidence  of  our  customers 
if  we  deliberately  took  advantage  of  anyone  by 
forcing  a  product  on  them. 

I  cannot  blame  my  driver.  He,  in  good  faith, 
believed  he  had  an  order  from  your  wife.  He 
readily  admits  he  could  have  been  mistaken.  He 
was  so  sure,  however,  that  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  or  a  moment’s  doubt,  he  booked  the 
order;  and  he  and  I  together  went  to  your 
property,  decided  on  the  amount  of  Greengrow 
Plant  Food,  and  spread  it  on  your  lawn. 

My  experience  in  my  business  has  taught  me 
that  a  cheap  lawn  fertilizer  will  give  cheap  results. 
Our  margin  on  this  product  is  small,  and  a  cut 
in  price  to  you  will  mean  a  loss  to  us. 

I  am  so  sure  that  a  product  of  this  kind,  de¬ 
veloped  and  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer,  will 
bring  about  such  a  change  in  your  lawn  that  I  am 
willing  to  wait  for  my  money.  You  will  have  to 
wait  for  results.  If  next  spring  you  are  satis¬ 


fied,  I  know  you  will  remit.  And  what  is  more 
important,  we  will  have  your  good  will  and  future 
business. 

Come  in  and  look  over  our  lawn  mowers  in  the 
spring.  Believe  you  me,  you  are  going  to  need  a 
good  one.  Cordially  yours, 


IT  IS  WITH  sorrow  that  we  announce  that 
George  H.  Harten,  Roselle,  New  Jersey, 
passed  away  on  October  31.  Following  a 
major  operation  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Harten 
had  not  been  in  good  health,  but  his  in¬ 
domitable  spirit  carried  on. 

Mr.  Harten  completed  his  formal  educa¬ 
tion  at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  On¬ 
tario,  and  devoted  the  major  part  of  his 
life  to  educational  activities.  He  served  as 
classroom  teacher,  high  school  principal,  and 
superintendent  of  schools.  During  his 
superintendency  at  Waterford,  New  York, 
and  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  he  was  widely 
in  demand  as  an  institute  speaker.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Waterford 
schools,  Mr.  Harten  was  the  youngest 
superintendent  in  the  state. 

When  the  first  World  War  broke  out, 
Mr.  Harten’s  intense  human  sympathies  led 
him  to  undertake  social  service  with  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  Spartanburg,  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  on  June  20,  1921.  His 
genial  personality  and  his  helpfulness  will 
be  sadly  missed  by  his  associates  and  by  the 
host  of  teachers  and  school  administrators 
with  whom  he  delighted  to  work.  His  un¬ 
failing  good  humor  and  sound  philosophy 
helped  many  a  troubled  person  over  the 
rough  spots.  He  always  had  an  illuminating 
story  that  precisely  fitted  the  situation. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mrs. 
Harten  and  to  her  two  sons,  Hugh  M.  and 
Robert  M.  Harten. 

The  correct  title  of  the  thesis  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Dr.  Maye  Hylton  for  the 
Ed.D.  degree  at  New  York  University  is 
"The  Construction  of  a  Standardized  Secre¬ 
tarial-Achievement  Test  at  the  Collegiate 
Level."  This  was  stated  incorrectly  in  the 
November  B.E.W.  (page  276) . 
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Conducted  by 


M  ILTON 
liRIGOS 


A  MONTHLY  SERVICE 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  BOOKKEEPING.  BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 


R-  KoHEitT 
Rosen  beku 


MILTON  HRK^GS  and  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


This  is  not  the  book-review  section,  but 
recently  we  discovered  a  fascinating  little 
volume  that  we  recommend  to  you  for  read¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  your  avocational  in¬ 
terests.  So  Yon  W  ant  to  Open  a  Shop  is 
the  title;  the  author’s  name  is  Alissa  Keir. 
The  publisher  is  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  New'  York.  Read  it  and  grow'  economi¬ 
cally  independent! 

From  the  introductory'  chapter  we  cannot 
resist  quoting  the  following  choice  bit  of 
wisdom: 

Accounting  is  to  a  business  what  navigation  is 
to  a  ship.  It  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  for 
every  retailer  to  keep  adequate  double-entry  books 
and  operating  records  to  control  the  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  cash.  Careful  record  keeping  will 
guide  business  through  its  peaks  and  valleys  and 
at  the  same  time  act  as  a  basis  for  planning. 

Your  bookkeeping  or  accounting 
STUDENTS  may  be  impressed  with  this  bit 
of  information:  The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  pointed  out  that  over 
52  per  cent  of  all  the  bankrupt  retail  busi¬ 
nesses  in  this  country  kept  no  bookkeeping 
records.  In  addition,  the  records  of  31  per 
cent  were  inadequate  for  normal  business 
requirements. 

Incidentally,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  also  reported  that,  of  tho.se  business¬ 
men  who  kept  books  of  account,  many  lacked 


ing  facts  promptly  and  regularly. 


On  page  304  of  this  issue  you  will  find 
the  December  bookkeeping  project.  It  is 
designed  especially  to  match  the  Christmas 
spirit  that  prevails  in  schoolrooms  all  over 
the  country  about  this  time  of  year.  The 
project  involves 'a  gift  shop,  "Captain  Merri- 
wether’s  Treasure  Chest,"  and  uses  five 
simple  books  of  original  entry'. 

Students  who  solve  the  project  are  called 
upon  to  post  and  prepare  a  trial  balance 
after  they  have  made  the  entries.  The 
Business  Education  World  will  award 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  student  solutions 
for  the  Christmas  project. 

All  your  bookkeeping  students  can  earn 
Certificates  of  Achievement  for  their  work 
with  the  B.E.W.  projects,  some  of  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  magazine,  and  others  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form.  Address  the  Aw'ards  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Business  Education  World, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for 
full  information  regarding  the  projects  and 
awards  service. 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  sent  us 
(in  exchange  for  10  cents)  some  interest- 
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I  ing  material  on  "Consumer  Relations.”  In- 
’  eluded  in  the  collection  of  leaflets  are  these 
ver)’  useful  ones:  "The  Consumer  Move¬ 
ment,  What  It  Is  and  Where  It  Is  Going,” 
"Off  the  Grocery  Shelf,”  "The  Costs  the 
Consumer  Carries,”  and  "The  Consumer’s 
Debt  to  Advertising.” 

There  is  a  list  of  sources  of  consumer 
information  that  is  available  from  Govern¬ 
ment  bureaus,  educational  groups,  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Here  is  some  real  help  for  any 
teacher  who  is  constructing  a  course  in  buy- 
manship! 

This  paragraph  is  a  reminder  that  the 
editors  of  the  Counting  House  welcome  your 
letters,  comments,  criticism,  inquiries,  or 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  their  serv¬ 
ice  to  teachers.  Contributions  accepted  for 
publication  are  paid  for  at  regular  rates. 

Writing  in  Credit  Executive  for  Septem- 
ber-October,  1941,  Earl  N.  Felio,  general 
credit  manager  for  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company  gives  a  succinct  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  value  of  ratio-analysis  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  credit  worth  of  a  business  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  quote; 

Balance  sheets  are  a  vital  source  of  credit 
information.  Their  value  in  credit  appraisal 
cannot  be  overestimated,  but  they  should 
only  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  any 
analysis. 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  is  likewise 
often  essential  as  it  discloses  actual  operat¬ 
ing  and  income  accomplishments. 

As  the  accuracy  of  a  financial  statement 
varies  with  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the 
account  issuing  it,  the  figures  are  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  account’s  general  record 
and  reputation.  Naturally,  statements  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  outside  certified  public  account¬ 
ant  are  preferred.  Likewise,  full  recognition 
should  be  given  to  the  scope  of  the  audit  as 
set  forth  by  the  accountant. 

In  appraising  the  value  of  a  financial 
statement,  it  is  desirable  that  a  ratio  analysis 
be  made  of  two  or  more  successive  balance 
sheets  of  the  same  company  in  order  to  meas¬ 
ure  capital  and  operating  changes  over  a 
period  of  time.  Since  it  is  obvious  that  no 


practical  plan  of  general  analysis  could  em¬ 
ploy  all  possible  ratios,  discrimination  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  avoid  confusion  and  delay.  We 
have  selected  the  following  ratios  which  we 
feel  express  relationship  and  have  signifi¬ 
cance  in  determining  the  credit  worth  of  a 
business  organization.  We  do,  however, 
recognize  the  existence  of  other  ratios  and 
apply  them  from  time  to  time  in  particular 
instances. 

Ratio  Analysis 

Ratios  Significance 

Current  Assets  Measure  of  current  or  work- 
to  Current  Lia-  ing  capital  position  and 
bilities  ability  to  meet  current  lia¬ 

bilities 

Cash  to  Ac-  Test  of  cash  position  and 
counts  and  ability  to  meet  maturing 
Notes  Payable  merchandise  obligations 
Fixed  Assets  to  Indicates  proportion  o  f 
Tangible  Net  owned  or  invested  capital 
Worth  “tied  up”  in  fixed  noncircu¬ 

lating  assets 

Current  Liabil-  Indicates  degree  of  protec- 
ities  to  Tangi-  tion  for  borrowed  capital, 
ble  Net  Worth  Test  of  overborrowing  or 
excessive  trading  on  the 
equity 

Sales  to  Inven-  Test  showing  how  many 
tory  times  the  inventories  are 

turned  over  during  the 
course  of  a  fiscal  period. 


Women,  this  cartoonist  prophesied,  might 
actually  replace  men  as  office  workers! 
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Accounts  and  Test  of  credit  and  collection 
Notes  Receiv-  policies  and  liquidity  of  re- 
able  to  Sales  ceivables. 

Sales  to  Net  Indicates  trading  efficiency. 
Working  Cap-  An  increasing  sales  volume 
ital  should  be  accompanied  by 

sufficient  working  capital 
Sales  to  Tang-  Test  of  profitable  employ- 
ible  Net  Worth  ment  of  capital 
Net  Working  Indicates  proportion  of  mer- 
Capital  Repre-  chandise  investment  to  net 
sented  by  Mer-  working  capital 
chandise  I  n  - 
ventory 

Net  Profits  to  Measure  of  operating  ef- 
Sales  ficiency  as  a  whole 


In  the  credit  department  of  the  author’s 
company  we  have  found  it  helpful  to  tabu¬ 
late  approximate  standards  for  the  above 
ratios  so  that  we  can  be  in  a  position  to 
compare  the  average  standard  with  the  ac¬ 
count  being  checked. 

- 4 - 

HE  other  features  of  the  Counting 
House  follow.  See  page  307  for  a 
business-law  test  by  Dr.  Rosenberg  and 
pages  310  and  313  for  bookkeeping  articles 
by  Earl  Clevenger  and  Harrison  Trautmann. 


A  Christmas  Bookkeeping  Project 

WITH  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  SOLUTIONS 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Senior  High  School 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Here  is  a  special  Christmas  project  de¬ 
signed  to  interest  bookkeeping  students. 
It  will  provide  them  with  a  welcome  change 
from  textbook  routine. 

This  project  will  require  no  more  than 
two  or  three  40-minute  class  periods  to  com¬ 
plete.  All  necessary  information  is  given 
here.  The  Business  Education  World 
will  distribute  cash  prizes,  as  described  be¬ 
low,  for  student  solutions  of  this  project. 

Read  these  introductory  paragraphs  to 
your  students: 

For  about  six  weeks  before  Christmas, 
Amanda  and  Jonathan  Merriwether  will 
have  a  gift  shop  in  their  parlor  and  living 
room  at  Codfish  Farm.  The  "Farm”  is  a 
year-round  tourist  home,  located  in  Oyster- 
ville,  Massachusetts,  on  Cape  Cod. 

The  gift  shop,  which  will  be  called  "Cap¬ 
tain  Merri wether’s  Treasure  Chest,”  will  be 
conducted  on  a  sort  of  lease-lend  basis. 
Townspeople  who  wish  to  offer  articles  for 
sale  will  leave  them  with  the  understanding 
that  the  goods  may  be  returned  if  they  are 
not  sold;  most  of  the  purchases  that  the 
Merriwethers  make  from  business  concerns 
will  be  made  with  the  agreement  that  any 


unsold  merchandise  may  be  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  holiday  period. 

Because  Captain  and  Mrs.  Merriwether 
have  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  they  ask  you  to  keep  their  records  for 
them  so  that  they  may  know  the  results  of 
their  new  business  venture.  They  agree  to 
pay  you  $10  for  taking  care  of  their  book¬ 
keeping  records  for  the  Treasure  Chest  and 
for  handling  any  necessary  correspondence 
during  the  six-week  period.  The  work  will 
require  but  little  of  your  time;  you  can  do  it 
after  school  hours. 

You  plan  to  keep  a  set  of  five  books:  a 
Purchases  Journal,  a  Sales  Journal,  a  Cash 
Receipts  Journal,  a  Cash  Payments  Journal, 
and  a  General  Journal,  all  with  either  one 
or  two  money  columns.  (Refer  to  your  text¬ 
book  for  models  of  these  simple  journals.) 

Note  to  Teachers:  Have  the  following 
transactions  mimeographed  or  written  on  the 
blackboard,  or  dictate  them  to  your  students. 
(Teachers  who  wish  each  student  to  have 
a  copy  have  the  permission  of  the  B.E.W.  to 
duplicate  the  complete  project.) 

The  Transactions 

November 

17  Captain  and  Mrs.  Merriwether  in¬ 
vested  $400  in  the  Treasure  Chest. 

(Enter  in  the  Cash  Receipts  Journal.) 

17  Purchased  bookkeeping  record  books, 
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$1.25.  Paid  cash.  (Debit  General  Ex¬ 
pense)  . 

18  Bought  on  account  from  the  Cape  Cod 
Confectionery  Company,  Hyannis,  12 
dozen  boxes  Priscilla  Mullins  Choco¬ 
lates  at  $3.75  per  dozen.  Invoice 
17 IM.  Terms  n/30. 

18  Paid  cash  for  a  secondhand  show  case, 
$15.  (Debit  Equipment). 

19  Bought  on  account,  60  days,  invoice 
XB112,  from  the  Pilgrim  Novelty 
Company,  Provincetown,  3  dozen 
Bayberry  Candles  at  $1.25  per  dozen 
and  2  dozen  wooden  book  ends  at  $12 
per  dozen. 

20  Bought  articles  on  account  from 
neighbors  as  follows: 

Miss  Polly  Duxbury,  121  Main  Street, 
handwork,  $12. 

Mrs.  Helen  Blodgett,  44  Valentine 
Lane,  8  knitted  scarfs  at  $1.75 
Ezra  Howland,  93  Joy  Street,  7  nov¬ 
elty  wooden  windmills  at  $1.25 

21  Paid  $12.50  to  the  Cape  Cod  Times 
for  advertising  the  opening  of  the 
Treasure  Chest.  (Debit  Selling  Ex¬ 
pense.) 

22  Bought  additional  merchandise  on  ac¬ 
count,  60  days,  as  per  invoice  17 10 A 
totaling  $107.43,  from  the  Pilgrim 
Novelty  Company. 

22  Cash  sales  for  the  first  week  totaled 
$35.04. 

24  Paid  Maybelle  Feather  $2.50  for  trim¬ 
mining  and  decorating  the  gift  shop. 
(Debit  Selling  Expense.) 

25  Purchased  gift  wrapping  paper  and 
ribbon  from  the  Myles  Standish  Sta- 
tionety  Shop,  $5.45.  Did  not  pay  cash. 

26  Made  sales  on  account,  30  days,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Mrs.  James  Slocum,  18  Park  Drive, 
$3.25 

Mrs.  Henry  Parker,  174  Main  Street, 
$4.35 

George  Tilton,  Round  Hill,  $1.50 
(Number  charge  sales  in  consecutive 
order) . 

29  Paid  Maybelle  Feather  $2  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  waiting  on  customers. 

29  Cash  sales  for  the  second  week  to¬ 
taled  $41.94. 


December 

1  Sent  the  Pilgrim  Novelty  Company  a 
check  in  full  payment  of  their  invoice 
of  November  19. 

1  Received  merchandise,  as  per  invoice 
1376B,  from  Jonathan  Handy  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  totaling  $175.86. 
Terms:  On  account  30  days. 

2  Returned  one  framed  picture  to  the 
Jonathan  Handy  Company,  and  they 
agreed  to  allow  credit,  $1.50.  The 
picture  was  damaged  in  transit. 

3  Mrs.  James  Slocum  paid  for  her  pur¬ 
chase  of  November  26. 

4  Sold  Mrs.  Henry  Parker  merchandise 
on  account  amounting  to  $1.38.  (All 
charge  sales  are  on  account  30  days). 

5  Mrs.  Parker  returned  candlesticks 
which  she  purchased  yesterday,  be¬ 
cause  one  was  not  perfect.  Credit 
her  account  for  35  cents. 

6  Cash  sales  for  the  past  week  were 
$64.04. 

8  Made  the  following  sales  on  account: 

George  Tilton  $3.85 

Mrs.  James  Slocum  4.70 

Mrs.  Harriet  Wilbour, 

283  Hollyhock  Street  9.45 

9  Bought  additional  merchandise  from 
the  Cape  Cod  Confectionery  Company 
as  per  invoice  M406  totaling  $97.84. 
Terms  net  60  days. 

10  Mrs.  Harriet  Wilbour  returned  one 
of  the  children’s  books  which  she  pur¬ 
chased  December  8,  75  cents. 

11  Received  $2  on  account  from  George 
Tilton. 

12  Received  $5  on  account  from  Mrs. 
Henry  Parker. 

13  Cash  sales  for  the  week  totaled 
$104.79. 

16  Sent  Jonathan  Handy  Company  a 
check  for  $100  to  apply  on  account. 

17  Paid  Mrs.  Helen  Blodgett  $14  for 
goods  received  from  her  November  20. 

18  Sold  merchandise  on  account  to  Mrs. 
Harriet  Wilbour,  $13.67. 

19  Paid  the  Myles  Standish  Stationery 
Shop  for  purchases  of  November  25. 

20  Cash  sales  for  the  week  were  $114.37. 

22  Received  $5  on  account  from  Mrs. 

Harriet  Wilbour. 
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23  Paid  Ezra  Howland  $8.75  for  articles  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 

purchased  from  him.  awarded. 

24  Paid  Maybelle  Feather  $5  for  sales  6.  The  judges  of  the  contest  will  be  Clyde 

services.  Blanchard,  Milton  Briggs,  and  Miss  Janet 

26  Cash  sales  through  December  24  to-  Leddy. 
taled  $121.41. 


31  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merriwether  paid  you 
$10  for  your  services.  (Debit  General 
Expense). 

31  The  proprietors  of  the  Treasure  Chest 
estimate  that  one-half  their  electric 
bill  for  the  past  month  should  be 
charged  to  the  gift  shop.  The  full 
bill  was  $11.42.  Debit  General  Ex¬ 
pense  for  one-half  this  amount. 

The  key  for  this  project  will  appear  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  Business  Educa- 
110N  World. 


This  Is  What  the  Student  Is  to  Do 

1.  Prepare  the  five  books  of  original  en¬ 
try.  Use  regular  bookkeeping  (journal) 
paper  or  plain  white  paper,  both  sides. 

2.  Make  entries  for  all  transactions.  Use 
pen  and  ink;  all  entries  tn-ust  be  handwritten. 

3.  Post  all  entries.  Use  regular  ledger 
paper,  both  sides. 

4.  Prepare  a  Trial  Balance. 

Contest  Rules  and  Instructions 

1.  Select  the  best  solutions  (not  more 
than  3  from  each  class)  and  mail  them  to 
Milton  Briggs,  Bookkeeping  Editor,  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Send  only  the 
books  of  original  entry  and  the  trial  balance; 
yot4  need  not  send  the  ledger. 

2.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as 
follows:  $3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution 
submitted,  a  second  prize  of  $2,  and  ten 
prizes  of  $1  each. 

3.  All  solutions  must  show  the  student’s 
name  in  full,  name  and  address  of  school, 
and  full  name  of  bookkeeping  instructor. 

4.  All  papers  must  be  in  New  York  on 
or  before  December  24,  1941.  Winners  will 
be  announced  in  the  February  B.E.W. 

5.  All  papers  submitted  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Business  Education  World 
No  papers  submitted  will  be  returned.  In 


Suggestions  to  the  Teacher 

Although  only  three  papers  from  each 
class  may  be  entered  for  prizes,  any  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  may  be  submitted  for  the 
Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement.  This 
attractive  and  highly  prized  two-color  Cer¬ 
tificate  will  be  awarded  for  each  passing 
paper.  (See  page  347  for  illustration.)  The 
usual  examination  fee  of  10  cents  for  each 
paper  is  to  accompany  those  submitted  for 
certificates. 

Address  the  Awards  Department,  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Send  only 
the  books  of  original  entry  and  trial  bal¬ 
ance;  do  not  send  the  ledger. 


Key  for  the  November  Bookkeeping 
Project 


CODFISH  FARM 

Trial  Balance 

October  31, 

1941 

1  Cash  . 

1,738.35 

2  Station  Wagon . 

.309.50 

3  Cows . . . 

85.00 

4  Poultry  . 

115.00 

5  Furniture  . 

2,036.85 

6  Canned  Goods  and 
Vegetable  Inventory  . . . 

79.96 

7  Real  Estate . 

9,000.00 

9  John  Alden  Furniture 
Co . 

59.70 

12  Oysterville  General 

Store  . 

28.45 

14  The  Star  Store . 

25.93 

15  Cape  Cod  Cannery,  Inc. 

46.39 

16  Notes  Payable  . 

1,095.00 

17  Mortgage  Payable  .... 

3,000.00 

18  Amanda  and  Jonathan 
Merriwether,  Capital  .  . 

8,464.30 

19  Food  Purchases  . 

58.17 

20  Heat  and  Light  . 

16.79 

21  Station  Wagon  Expense 

2.83 

22  Labor  Expense  . 

40.00 

23  Solomon  Parker . 

42.50 

24  Mayflower  Hotel  . 

35.00 

25  Rowanis  Club  . 

22.10 

26  Food  Income  . 

626.88 

27  Rent  Income  . 

238.00 

28  Live  Stock  Expense  . . . 

2.60 

13,584.65  13,584.65 
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^LAchievement  Tests  in 

American  Business  Law 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 

3.  The  Law  of  Contracts — 0§er  and  Acceptance  and  Reality  of  Agreement 


The  following  examination  is  the  third 
in  a  series  being  presented  in  the  Busi- 
NKSS  Education  World. 

Part  1,  the  true-false  test,  requires  10  min¬ 
utes;  Part  2,  the  single-answer  test,  requires 
10  minutes;  and  Part  3,  the  case  test,  re¬ 
quires  20  minutes.  If  desired,  the  parts  may 
be  divided  into  shorter  tests. 

The  correct  answers  are  shown  in  paren¬ 
theses  after  each  statement  and  expression. 

Permission  is  granted  to  teachers  to  dupli¬ 
cate  these  tests  for  free  distribution  to  theii 
students. 

Part  1.  Offer  and  Acceptance 

TRUE-FALSE  TEST— 70  Minutes 

Instructions  for  Students:  The  truth  or 
falsity  of  each  of  the  following  statements  de¬ 
pends  on  the  italicized  words  in  the  statement. 
If  the  statement  is  true,  write  T  in  an  answer 
column  at  the  extreme  right;  if  false,  write  F  and, 
in  parentheses,  write  the  word  or  phrase  that  will 
make  the  statement  correct.  (Note  to  Teachers: 
The  answer  column  is  omitted  here  to  save  space, 
and  the  answer  follows  directly  after  the  state¬ 
ment.) 

1.  The  menu  presented  to  a  guest  in  a  restau¬ 
rant  is  an  implied  offer.  .  .  .  (F — express  offer) 

2.  The  party  to  whom  an  offer  is  made  is 
called  the  offeree.  .  .  .  (T) 

3.  An  agreement,  for  the  violation  of  which  a 
court  of  law  will  give  damages,  is  called  an  ac¬ 
ceptance.  .  .  .  (F — a  contract) 

4.  The  law  is  concerned  with  what  the  parties 
actually  mean  in  a  contract.  .  .  .  (F — what  the 
parties  appear  to  mean) 

5.  An  express  offer  may  be  made  by  radio.  (T) 

6.  A  quotation  of  prices  in  an  advertisement 
in  a  newspaper  is  usually  regarded  as  an  offer. 

.  .  .  (F — is  not) 

7.  An  auctioneer  in  presenting  goods  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder  is  not  making  an  offer.  .  .  . 
(T) 

8.  An  enforceable  agreement  does  not  result 
when  a  purchase  is  made  by  a  customer,  if  the 
price  is  not  stated.  .  .  .  (F — does) 

9.  A  person  who  returns  to  the  loser  an  ar¬ 
ticle  that  he  had  found,  without  any  knowledge 


of  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  for  its  re¬ 
turn,  can  claim  the  reward  later  when  he  learns 
of  it.  .  .  .  (F — cannot  claim) 

10.  An  offer  is  accepted  when  the  offeree  treats 
the  thing  offered  as  his  own.  .  .  .  (T) 

11.  Using  articles  delivered  to  you  by  mistake 
results  in  an  implied  promise  on  your  part  to  pay 
for  them.  .  .  .  (T) 

12.  The  offeror  can  so  word  his  proposition 
that  silence  on  the  part  of  the  offeree  may  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  an  acceptance  of  the  offer.  .  .  .  (F — 
cannot) 

13.  A  person  who  permits  unsolicited  services 
to  continue  to  his  benefit  is  bound  for  their  fair 
value.  .  .  .  (T) 

14.  An  acceptance  must  be  received  by  the 
offeror  to  be  effective.  .  .  .  (F — need  not  be) 

15.  A  conditional  acceptance  is  considered  a 
counter  offer.  .  .  .  (T) 

16.  A  qualified  acceptance  is  a  refusal  of  the 
offer.  .  .  .  (T) 

17.  If  the  conditional  acceptance  of  an  offer  by 
the  offeree  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  offeror,  the 
offeree  may  accept  the  original  offer.  .  .  .  (F — 
may  not) 

18.  Notice  of  the  revocation  of  an  offer  before 
acceptance  need  not  reach  the  offeree  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  (F — must) 

19.  An  acceptance  of  an  offer,  mailed  before 
the  offeree  learns  that  the  offer  had  been  re¬ 
voked,  results  in  a  binding  contract.  .  .  .  (T) 

20.  The  death  of  the  offeror  before  acceptance 
terminates  an  offer.  .  .  .  (T) 

Part  2.  Reality  of  Agreement 

SINGLE-ANSWER  TEST— 70  Minutes 

A  single  word  or  phrase  will  complete  each 
of  the  following  statements.  In  an  answer  column 
at  the  right  of  each  sentence,  write  the  word  or 
phrase  that  will  make  the  statement  complete  and 
correct. 

1.  When  the  minds  of  the  parties  to  a  con¬ 
tract  have  met,  xxx  is  said  to  be  present  .  .  . 
(Reality  of  agreement) 

2.  If  fraud  is  present  in  the  formation  of  an 
agreement,  the  contract  may  be  avoided  at  the 
election  of  xxx.  .  .  .  (The  injured  party) 

3.  The  wrongful  use  of  power  to  his  personal 
advantage  by  one  person  over  the  actions  of  an¬ 
other,  to  whom  he  bears  a  special  relationship,  is 
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referred  to  as  the  exercise  of  xxx.  .  .  .  (Undue 
influence) 

4.  A  legal  obligation  arising  by  operation  of 
law  is  called  xxx.  ...  (A  quasi-contract) 

5.  The  right  to  avoid  or  disaffirm  a  contract 
is  referred  to  as  the  right  of  xxx.  .  .  .  (Rescis¬ 
sion) 

6.  A  misstatement  of  a  material  fact,  inno¬ 
cently  made,  which  is  intended  to  induce  a  person 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  and  actually  causes 
him  to  do  so  to  his  injury,  is  called  xxx.  .  .  .  (An 
innocent  misrepresentation) 

7.  An  intentional  misrepresentation  of  a  mate¬ 
rial  fact  made  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
other  party  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  so  doing  to  his  damage,  constitutes  xxx. 

.  .  .  (Fraud) 

8.  A  mere  expression  of  opinion  by  a  dealer 
about  his  merchandise,  which  turns  out  to  be 
without  foundation,  is  considered  xxx.  .  .  . 
(Puffing) 

9.  A  fraudulent  contract  is  voidable  at  the 
option  of  xxx.  .  .  .  (The  injured  party) 

10.  A  person  guilty  of  fraud  may  be  criminally 
liable  for  the  tort  of  xxx.  .  .  .  (Deceit) 

11.  A  misunderstanding  or  wrong  impression 
as  to  a  material  fact  connected  with  a  contract  is 
a  xxx.  .  .  .  (Mistake) 

12.  Forcing  a  person  to  do  something  that  he 
does  not  want  to  do  by  threatening  him  with 
physical  violence  constitutes  xxx.  .  .  .  (Duress) 

13.  A  contract  resulting  from  an  agreement 
made  in  jest  is  xxx.  .  .  .  (Void) 

14.  If  a  mistake  is  made  in  a  contract  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  either  party,  the  contract  is 
xxx.  .  .  .  (Valid) 

15.  Latent  defects  in  merchandise,  not  evident 
to  the  purchaser  on  inspection,  that  would  aflFect 
his  judgment,  must  be  called  to  his  attention  by 
the  seller.  Failure  to  do  so  results  in  a  xxx  con¬ 
tract.  .  .  .  (Voidable) 

16.  A  contract  in  which  one  of  the  parties 
made  a  mistake  of  law  is  xxx.  .  .  .  (Valid) 

17.  If  a  mistake  is  made  in  a  contract  as  to  the 
identity  or  the  existence  of  the  parties  or  of  the 
subject  matter,  the  contract  is  xxx.  .  .  .  (Void) 

18.  When  duress  is  present  in  a  contract,  the 
contract  is  xxx.  .  .  .  (Voidable) 

19.  If  a  mutual  mistake  is  made  in  a  contract 
as  to  the  value  or  quality  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  the  contract  is  xxx.  .  .  .  (Valid) 

20.  If  a  person  has  the  right  to  rescind  a  con¬ 
tract  and  fails  to  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  contract  is  considered  xxx.  .  .  .  (Affirmed) 

Part  3.  Offer  and  Acceptance  and  Reality 
of  Agreement 

CASE  TEST — 20  Minutes 

Analyze  each  of  the  following  cases,  stating  your 
decision  and  the  reason  for  your  decision. 

1.  Reade  offered  to  sell  his  motorcycle  to  Hill 
for  $50.  Hill  accepted  the  offer.  Reade,  un¬ 


known  to  Hill,  had  no  intention  of  selling  the  ■ 
cycle,  having  made  the  offer  only  in  jest.  Did  V 
a  valid,  binding  contract  result?  Explain.  (Yes.  . 

Hill  was  led  reasonably  to  believe  that  Reade 
meant  to  sell  the  cycle.  The  apparent  intention  J 
of  the  parties  governs  the  decision  of  the  court) 

2.  O'Brien  found  a  valuable  ring  lost  by  Park-  ? 

inson  and  returned  it  to  him.  Later,  he  learned  i 
that  Parkinson  had  offered  a  $25  reward  for  t  ^ 

the  return  of  the  ring.  O’Brien  demanded  the  |  ^ 

reward,  which  Parkinson  refused  to  pay.  He  !  ^ 

brought  suit.  Judgment  for  whom?  Why?  i  ^ 

(Judgment  for  Parkinson.  TTie  lost  article  must  | 

be  returned  by  the  finder  with  knowledge  of  the 
reward  in  order  that  the  finder  may  have  an  en-  | 
forceable  claim.) 

3.  The  stationery  on  which  a  plumbing-supply  ' 

house  wrote  all  its  bids  and  estimates  had  the  I 

following  statement  printed  in  small  type  on  the 
bottom  of  the  paper:  "This  company  reserves  the  ! 
right  to  cancel  or  change  the  above  bid  or  esti-  j 
mate  at  any  time  before  notice  of  its  acceptance 

is  received  from  the  offeree.”  The  company  can¬ 
celled  a  bid  on  the  basis  of  this  statement,  after 
the  offeree  had  accepted  it  but  before  notice  of 
its  acceptance  had  reached  them.  What  was  the 
legal  effect  of  this  cancellation?  Why?  (A 
binding  contract  resulted.  Statements  such  as  1 
this  one  have  no  legal  effect  unless  specifically  1 
referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  writing  of  the  bid  | 
or  estimate.)  1 

4.  Kalb  sent  a  letter  to  Casey  offering  to  sell  a  j 

quantity  of  merchandise  to  him  at  a  stated  price  | 

and  included  in  the  offer  a  statement  to  the  effect  J 

that  he  would  assume  that  his  offer  was  accepted  | 

and  that  he  would  ship  the  gixids  if  he  did  not 
hear  from  Casey  to  the  contrary  within  10  days.  ‘ 

Casey  did  not  reply  to  the  offer  and  at  the  end  , 

of  the  10-day  period  Kalb  shipped  the  goods.  - 

Did  a  valid  contract  result?  Explain.  (No. 
Ca.sey’s  silence  cannot  be  considered  an  acceptance  j 

of  Kalb’s  offer.  A  person  cannot  generally  be  | 

compelled  to  speak  or  to  write  in  order  to  avoid  | 

a  binding  agreement  and  is  under  no  obligation  | 

to  reply  to  an  offer.)  | 

5.  Gavin  sent  a  letter  to  Burns  on  July  3  offer¬ 

ing  to  sell  his  automobile  to  him  for  $350.  Bums 
received  the  offer  on  July  5  at  9  a.m.  and  at 

noon  of  the  same  day  mailed  a  letter  to  Gavin 

accepting  the  offer.  On  July  4,  Gavin  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  sell  the  car  and  had  sent  a  letter  1 

to  Burns  informing  him  that  he  withdrew  the  I 

offer.  Burns  received  the  letter  on  July  5  at  3 
p.m.  Did  a  legally  enforceable  contract  result? 
Why?  (Yes.  Gavin’s  letter  withdrawing  the 
offer  arrived  after  Burns  had  mailed  a  letter  ac¬ 
cepting  the  offer.  The  notice  of  revocation  of  an 
offer,  to  be  effective,  must  be  received  by  the 
offeree  before  the  letter  of  acceptance  is  mailed 

by  him.) 

6.  Bender,  a  wholesale  sporting-goods  dealer,  j 
received  an  order  from  Blaine,  written  on  he 
stationery  of  Gomez,  a  retail  dealer,  for  a  set 

of  selected  golf  clubs.  He  agreed  to  sell  the 
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clubs  at  wholesale  price  and  promised  to  deliver 
them  in  a  few  days.  Before  delivery,  he  learned 
that  Blaine  was  an  employee  of  Gomez  and  that 
he  had  ordered  the  clubs  for  himself  without 
Gomez’  knowledge  or  consent.  Bender,  thereup¬ 
on,  refused  to  deliver  the  clubs,  claiming  that  he 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were  for  Gomez 
and  stating  that  he  did  not  sell  merchandise  at 
retail.  Did  he  have  the  right  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
tract  on  these  grounds?  Explain.  (Yes.  The 
minds  of  the  parties  did  not  meet  as  to  their 
identity.  Bender  supposed  he  was  dealing  with 
Gomez.  The  agreement  was,  therefore,  voidable 
at  his  option.) 

7.  Ingersoll  bought  a  used  car  on  which  the 
dealer  had  promised  in  writing  to  do  a  com¬ 
plete  motor  job  before  delivery.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  purchase,  Ingersoll  learned  that  the  dealer 
had  not  done  as  he  had  promised.  Ingersoll, 
nevertheless,  used  the  car  for  an  additional  six 
weeks  before  he  notified  the  dealer  that  he  was 
rescinding  the  contract.  The  dealer  refused  to 
take  back  the  car  or  to  return  the  purchase  price. 
Ingersoll  sued.  Judgment  for  whom?  Why? 
(Judgment  for  the  dealer.  The  right  of  rescis¬ 
sion  must  be  exercised  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  one  is  entitled  to  rescind  a  contract.  By 
failing  to  rescind  the  agreement  promptly  after 
discovering  the  fraud,  Ingersoll  had  affirmed  the 
contract.) 

8.  Clinton,  who  traded  under  the  name  of  The 
Modern  Novelty  Jewelry  Company,  sold  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  Munson.  Munson  continued  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  old  firm  name  without  notifying 
the  firm's  customers  of  the  change  in  ownership. 
Harmon,  an  old  customer  of  the  firm,  sent  a  large 
order  for  jewelry,  which  Munson  accepted.  Be¬ 
fore  the  order  was  filled,  Harmon  learned  that 
the  business  had  a  new  owner  and  cancelled  the 
order.  Munson  sued  for  breach  of  corttract. 
Should  he  succeed?  Explain.  (No.  A  person 
has  the  right  to  decide  with  whom  he  shall  do 
business.) 

9  Clark  threatened  to  cause  the  arrest  of  Harry 
Smith,  whom  he  accused  of  defrauding  him  out 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  unless  Harry's  father, 
Alvin,  agreed  in  writing  to  transfer  certain  real 
estate  owned  by  him  to  Clark.  Alvin  promised 
to  do  as  requested  by  Clark  but  later  failed  to  do 
so.  Clark  sued  Alvin  on  his  written  promise. 
Should  he  succeed?  Why?  (No.  The  presence 
of  duress  in  a  contract  gives  to  the  injured  party 
the  right  to  avoid  the  contract.) 

10.  Herman  was  injured  by  an  automobile  while 
crossing  a  public  highway.  A  passerby  called  a 
doctor,  who  gave  him  first-aid  treatment.  Later, 
when  the  doctor  presented  his  bill,  Herman  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  it.  Was  Herman  liable  for  the 
doctor’s  services?  Explain.  (Yes.  Herman  was 
liable  in  quasi-contract  for  the  doctor’s  services. 
The  law  implies  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
party  benefited  to  pay  for  the  services  rendered.) 


Prize-Winners  in  the  October 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

Here  are  the  names  of  students  awarded 
cash  prizes  in  the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping 
Contest  for  October.  Names  of  teachers 
are  in  italics. 

First  Prize — $3 

Mary  V.  Clancey,  Sacred  Heart  High 
School,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  Daniela. 

1  Second  Prize — $2 

Marilyn  Bergman,  Jones  Commercial  High 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Stanley  J. 
Franklin. 

Other  Prize  Winners — $1  Each 

Helen  Dobler,  High  School,  Tripp,  South 
Dakota.  /.  Donald  Larson. 

Mildred  Fredericks,  High  School,  Chad¬ 
wick,  Illinois.  Miss  Rose  Naseef. 

1  Phyllis  Girard,  St.  Mary’s  High  School, 
St.  Albans,  Vermont.  Sister  St.  Berna¬ 
dette. 

Loretta  F.  Guzowski,  St.  Peter’s  Catholic 
High  School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 
Sister  M.  Natalis. 

1  Pauline  Hamann,  High  School,  Anthon, 
Iowa.  Aiiss  Mary  Sherburne. 

Ruth  Ann  Johnson,  High  School,  Martins- 
burg,  Missouri.  Aim  }ane  F.  White. 
Alyce  Kurihara,  Union  High  School,  Yuba 
City,  California.  Reginald  C.  Estep. 
Rutheda  Rettig,  High  School,  Holgate, 
Ohio.  Aim  Eleanor  Rupp. 

Elaine  Smith,  Kenebec  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Gardiner,  Maine.  Aim  Aileen 
Littlefield. 

I  Elaine  Thoennes,  Immaculate  Conception 
S«"honl,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Sister  Joan 
Marie. 

Note:  A  large  number  of  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  October  bookkeeping  contest 
merit  Honorable  Mention,  We  regret 
that  space  limitations  do  not  permit  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  names  of  the  students  who 
submitted  these  papers.  Students  who  have 
been  awarded  Certificates  of  Achievement, 
however,  should  be  encouraged  to  enter 
future  contests. 

The  fourth  project  in  the  current  series 
appears  on  page  304  of  this  issue.  The 
Business  Education  World  will  award 
more  cash  prizes  for  the  best  solutions. 

The  November  bookkeeping  key  is  on 
page  306. — Al.  B. 
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II 


We  Cut  the  Learning  Time  fo 


Have  you  ever  been  disappointed  in  the  way  at  some  time  or  other.  To  make  the 

results  obtained  with  a  given  textbook  desired  improvement  in  the  text  is  often  a 

and  said,  ”I  could  write  a  better  book  my-  very  difficult  matter,  however.  Schools  will 

self”?  Probably  all  teachers  have  felt  that  often  continue  to  use  an  unsatisfactory  text 


I 


Nimr  Helm  Jo— 


Instruction  SheeL  Exercise  4E 

(PtbtLEM  Test) 

Seet.  19.  1941 


bistnictioM 

A  open  the  following  Kcounls  on  «  generil  ledger  sheet,  on  the  lines  given 
5  A.  Adams  9.  Fuel  Inventory 

4.  Mdse.  Inventory  10.  Building 

)  Furniture  11.  Land 

6.  OAce  Erjuipmeru  21.  Carr  Company 

7.  Delivery  Truck  22.  Frank  Coal  Co. 

8  OAce  Supplies  24.  Illinois  Desk  Co. 

B.  Joumalite  the  followiitg  business  transactions  Give  amounts  and  reasons. 


Your  Store  _ 

.%  Perfect  Score _ 

Time _ Minutes 


Ml.  R.  Jiles  Investment 
40.  Mdse.  Sales 
)l.  Freight  On  Purchases 
)2.  Salaries 
>3.  Taxes 

34.  Telephone  Expense 


I 

R.  jiles  began  a  business  investing 
cash  $8,000  00 

11. 

Df- 

CMh 

1 

8,000 

00  A*  - 

O.. 

E.  Jllaa 

30 

8.000 

00  Ca 

2. 

Dt.. 

Bought  oftce  e^ip.  for  cash  $230 

Of  flea  SqolpMat 

6 

360 

12. 

00  A*  ^  - 

Cr.. 

Caih 

1 

280 

.  Cr-- 
00  ^ 

3. 

Dr. 

Bought  land  for  cash  $2000 

Iu4 

11 

3,000 

13 

00  Aa 

Cr.. 

Caah 

1 

2.000 

00  A..  ^  - 

4 

Dr.. 

Bought  a  building,  cash  $4000 
Balldlna 

10 

4.000 

14. 

00  Aa  - 

O. 

Cash 

1 

4.000 

00  Ar. 

3. 

Bought  office  furniture  from  the 
Illinois  Desk  Co.  on  account,  $300 

13 

Dr. 

Dr  . 

_ Tttrnitnra 

MC 

00  Aa  r. 

Cr  . 

Illlnola  Oaak  Co. 

TH 

BOC 

00  U 

6. 

Bought  mdse,  from  Carr  Co. 
on  account,  $1200 

16. 

Dr.. 

Dr. 

Mdaa.  larantexT 

4 

1.30C 

00  Aa  Q 

O.. 

Carr  Crs^iany 

21 

l.QOQ 

00  U 

7. 

Bought  coal  from  Frank  Coal  Co. 

17 

Dr.. 

Df.. 

iBTABtOfy 

110 

1  00  Aa  C' 

Cr.. 

Trnnlr  Cnni  Co. 

p? 

110 

00  La  le 

8. 

Bought  a  delivery  truck  for 
cash  $600 

Df 

r» 

Dr  . 

Dallrarr  Truck 

7 

600 

00  Aa 

O.. 

(U.h 

_L. 

600 

00  A-  >9 

9. 

Borrowed  $600  on  a  note 

Dr.. 

Caah 

1 

6a 

00  Aa  20. 

O.. 

Motea  Parabla 

20 

6a 

00  La  Dr. 

10. 

Dr. 

Paid  telephone  expense  $8.30 

TalaDboBa  Kzpaaaa 

64 

£ 

a. 

60  »a 

Cr.. 

_ Caah 

1 

£ 

50  A- 

Sold  A.  Adams  mdse  on  a/c  $400 

A.  AB—i _ 

_ Mil# I  SrIoa _ 

Paid  Carr  Co.  $1200  on  account 


Paid  salaries  $190 

8«1t1o8 

CMh _ 


Paid  taxes.  $18 

Tazoi 


Sold  mdse,  for  cash,  $1,100 

C—h _ 

Md88.  fialeo _ 

Paid  Frank  Coal  Co.  $L10 
in  full  of  account 

Trank  Coal  Coapaar 


Bought  office  supplies  for  cash  $73 

Offlca  Sqppllaa _ 

Caah _ _ 

Paid  freight  on  purchases  $23 

Tralaht  On  Pttrehaaaa 


Post  all  entries  to  the  general 
ledger  and  balaiKe  accounts. 

Adjust  Mdse.  Inventory  to  $200 
Coat  of  Mdaa  Sold 
Udaa.  Inrantory 


00 

Aa 

00 

26 

00 

la 

M  1.000 

4  1.000 


Prepare  a  trial  balance,  statements,  and  proof  of  work 
on  the  ledger. 


•Conected  By. 
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ookkeeping  in  Half  HARRISON  TRAUT 


'MANN 


year  after  year  because  that  is  the  easy  way.  crease  profits.  Because  of  the  failure  on 
In  business,  the  situation  is  quite  differ-  the  part  of  schools  to  make  rapid  adjust- 

ent.  Businessmen  are  quick  to  change  to  ments  to  changing  conditions,  we  often  find 

what  is  new  if  it  will  reduce  costs  and  in-  schools  teaching  practices  that  businessmen 
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have  long  discarded  in  favor  of  better  ones. 

Several  years  ago,  I  felt  that  I  could  write 
a  better  bookkeeping  text  than  the  one  I  was 
using.  Much  experimentation  with  high 
school  students,  in  actual  classroom  work, 
has  helped  me  to  complete  a  course  in  book¬ 
keeping  that  our  school  thinks  is  an  improve¬ 
ment.  At  least,  the  student  seems  to  enjoy 
their  new  bookkeeping  course;  they  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  they  make  unusual  progress. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  teach¬ 
ing  bookkeeping  and  teaching  bookkeeping. 
The  function  of  a  school  is  to  teach  boys  and 
girls  basic  principles.  The  stumbling  block 
in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  is  the  theory 
that  it  must  be  taught  as  it  is  done.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  this,  because  books  are  kept 
in  a  hundred  or  more  different  ways. 

The  correct  educational  theory  for  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping  is  the  same  as  that 
for  the  teaching  of  any  other  high  school 
subject.  To  understand  a  subject  so  as  to 
use  it,  one  must  understand  its  basic  prin¬ 
ciples.  Students  who  understand  the  basic 
principles  of  bookkeeping  can  handle  all 
bookkeeping  problems  as  they  arise. 

It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  book¬ 
keeping  is  about  95  per  cent  organization  of 
material  and  5  per  cent  theory.  The  one 
basic  principle  of  bookkeeping  is  that  assets 
equal  equities.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  the  organization  of  material,  bookkeeping 
can  be  most  effectively  taught  with  organized 
journals,  ledgers,  and  statements. 

Such  organized  material  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  like  forms  actually  used  in  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  important  that  the  forms  be 


organized  so  as  to  guide  the  student  in  his 
thinking  and  give  him  a  mastery  of  the 
fundamental  principle  that  assets  equal 
equities.  Organized  forms  constitute  a  means 
to  an  end.  In  school,  the  objective  is 
mastery  of  principles.  In  business,  forms 
provide  information  for  management. 

By  eliminating  the  excess  mass  of  papers, 
which  so  often  hinder  and  confuse  the  stu¬ 
dent,  bookkeeping  may  be  taught  like  any 
other  high  school  subject.  If  the  subject  is 
taught  in  this  way,  the  normal  high  school 
student  will  cover  the  principles  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  one-year  course  in  one  semester; 
and  he  will  do  it  with  no  more  effort  than 
he  gives  to  other  one-semester  subjects. 

It  is  probably  useless  to  expect  much 
progress  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  so 
long  as  teachers  believe  that  bookkeeping 
must  be  taught  as  it  is  done.  If,  however, 
teachers  will  take  the  new  point  of  view — 
that  basic  principles  can  be  taught  with 
forms  organized  for  effective  teaching — 
then  both  personal  and  vocational  bookkeep¬ 
ing  can  be  mastered  in  one  semester. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
To  appreciate  how  much  organized  forms 
simplify  bookkeeping,  study  the  exercise  and 
the  solution  that  accompany  this  article.’ 
First-semester  .high  school  students  have 
worked  this  problem  in  less  than  30  min¬ 
utes.  These  time-saving  forms  are  the  secret 
to  the  ease  of  learning  and  high  interest 
show'n  by  our  students. 

Teachers  can  now  obtain  in  pamphlet 
form  a  reprint  of  "How  Much  Does 
It  Cost  to  Write  Letters.^’’  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
R.  Haynes  and  Harry  T.  Miller.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  was  p-ublished  in  two  parts  in  the 
B.E.W.  in  May  and  June,  1941. 

The  twelve-page  reprints  will  sell  for  25 
cents  net  for  single  copies,  with  the  usual 
discount  on  quantity  orders.  Orders  will 
be  filled  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

’  This  exercise  is  taken  from  H.  Trautmann’s 
new  book,  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  with 
Visible  Journals  and  Ledgers.  The  exercise  may 
be  obtained  for  use  in  your  classes  in  any  quantity 
desired.  Price  per  exercise  with  general  ledger 
form,  as  shown  in  illustration,  2  cents  plus  post¬ 
age. 
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The  Variable  Assignment 
In  Bookkeeping 

EARL  CLEVENGER 


Recently,  a  bookkeeping  student  who 
.was  potentially  one  of  the  best  in  his 
class  almost  failed  in  the  course,  because  he 
had  developed  slovenly  study  habits.  His 
teachers’  assignments  had  not  challenged  his 
ability  but  had  permitted  him  to  waste  time. 

Many  bookkeeping  teachers  who  use  the 
class  method  of  teaching  find  it  difficult  to 
make  assignments  that  will  provide  sufficient 
work  to  challenge  the  better  students  and  at 
the  same  time  come  within  the  ability  of  the 
slower  ones.  The  students  who  work  rapidly 
should  have  a  greater  amount  of  work  to  do 
in  connection  with  each  problem  than  those 
who  are  less  gifted. 

In  order  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  complete  assignment  should  be 
so  planned  that  the  average  student  will 
complete  a  procedure  about  as  he  would  do 
it  in  a  business  office.  His  work  should 
include  ample  practice  in  recording  proce¬ 
dures. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lenert  that 
"only  relatively  few  are  called  upon  to  make 
entries  such  as  adjusting  entries,  closing  en¬ 
tries,  and  others.” 

Many  bookkeepers,  particularly  those  em¬ 
ployed  by  large  firms,  perform  only  such 
j  bookkeeping  operations  as  journalizing  and 
posting.  The  head  bookkeeper  or  an  inde- 
I  pendent  accountant  prepares  the  trial  bal¬ 
ance,  statements,  and  closing  entries  and  per¬ 
forms  other  periodic  activities.  Why,  then, 
should  all  bookkeeping  students  be  required 
to  prepare  the  periodic  statements  and  close 
the  ledger  in  connection  with  every  cycle  of 
the  practice  set? 

**Busy  Work”  for  Superior  Students? 

If  the  student  who  works  faster  is  given 
nothing  but  additional  practice  in  the  first 
steps  (journalizing  and  posting),  he  is  only 
engaged  in  "busy  work.”  The  more  alert 


students  will  learn  recording  procedures 
without  this  added  practice.  It  is  they  who 
will  probably  become  head  bookkeepers,  au¬ 
ditors,  and  business  executives;  they  will 
need  more  than  the  mere  ability  to  record 
figures.  They  need  to  learn  how  to  interpret 
the  figures;  they  need  added  steps  in  the 
cycle  rather  than  added  drill  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  steps. 

In  our  own  classes  some  students  prepare, 
in  addition  to  the  traditional  steps  of  the 
bookkeeping  cycle,  the  following;  (1)  An 
age  analysis  of  accounts  receivable,  (2)  a 
reconciliation  of  the  cash  account  with  the 
bank  statement,  and  (3)  a  group  of  ratios 
and  percentage  analyses  based  on  the  data 
of  the  balance  sheet  and  of  the  income  state¬ 
ment. 

Thus,  the  complete  bookkeeping  cycle  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  eight  steps: 

1.  Journalizing 

2.  Posting 

3.  Preparing  the  work  sheet 

4.  Preparing  the  financial  statements 

5.  Preparing  an  age  analysis  of  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable 

6.  Adjusting  and  closing  the  ledger 

7.  Reconciling  the  cash  account  with  the  bank 
statement 

8.  Analyzing  the  financial  statements 

Among  the  data  compiled  in  Step  8  are 
working  capital  (current  assets  minus  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities),  current  ratio  (current  assets 
divided  by  current  liabilities),  acid  test  ratio 
(cash  plus  trade  receivables 'divided  by  cur¬ 
rent  liability),  percentage  each  asset  is  of 
total  assets,  percentage  of  total  liabilities  to 
total  assets  (outsiders’  interest  in  the  assets 
of  the  business),  percentage  capital  is  of 
total  assets  (original  net  interest  in  assets), 
percentage  of  cost  of  goods  sold  and  each  ex¬ 
pense  to  total  income,  percentage  of  increase 
in  capital  to  beginning  capital,  average  age 
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of  receivables  (trade  receivables  divided  by 
average  daily  income),  average  daily  income 
for  the  period  (total  income  divided  by  num¬ 
ber  of  days  in  the  period),  and  inventor)- 
turnover  (cost  of  goods  sold  divided  by 
average  inventory). 

We  give  our  students  a  problem  that  in¬ 
cludes  two  months  and  two  periodic  sum¬ 
maries  (often  referred  to  as  a  practice  set 
covering  two  bookkeeping  periods). 

Grade  Requirements  in  Bookkeeping 

The  students  who  are  to  receive  the  best 
possible  grade,  "A”,  must  complete  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  all  eight  steps  for  each 
of  the  two  months,  making  a  total  of  sixteen 
steps. 

To  earn  the  next  best  grade,  *’B,”  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  permitted  to  omit  Steps  5,  7,  and  8 
for  the  second  month,  but  all  other  work 
must  be  correctly  done.  Thus,  he  will  have 
some  practice  in  interpreting  and  using  his 
records.  If  he  is  a  slow  worker  but  learns 
thoroughly  as  he  proceeds,  this  practice  in 
using  the  records  of  the  first  month  may  be 
sufficient  to  master  the  principles  to  be 
taught  in  this  particular  problem. 

In  order  to  receive  "C,”  the  next  best 
grade,  the  student  may  omit  Steps  5,  7,  and 
8  from  both  months  of  the  cycle. 

If  he  completes  five  steps  of  the  cycle  for 
the  first  month  (omitting  Steps  5,  7,  and  8) 
and  the  first  three  steps  for  the  second 
month  in  a  satisfactory'  manner,  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  minimum  passing  grade.  His  major 
attention  is  being  given  to  recording  activi¬ 
ties.  A  grade  of  this  type  would  indicate 
that,  although  he  may  have  developed  a  fair 


degree  ot  skill  in  recording,  he  has  not  had  I 
experience  in  preparing  and  analyzing  peri-  j 
odic  summaries.  | 

Summary  of  the  Plan  j 

In  this  procedure,  we  provide  work  in  the  | 
minimum  assignment  such  as  most  of  the  j 
students  of  the  class  will  be  expected  and  1 
should  be  prepared  to  complete  in  the  time  i 
allowed.  Naturally,  the  amount  of  time  al-  j 
lowed  will  be  governed  by  the  number  of  ! 
transactions  to  be  recorded  and  the  number 
,md  types  of  entries  to  be  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  closing  procedures  at  the  end 
of  the  cycle. 

The  added  steps,  a  knowledge  of  which 
may  be  valuable  to  a  business  executive,  are 
completed  by  the  better  students.  The  higher 
grade  that  they  may  earn  is  an  incentive  for 
them  to  work  fast  enough  to  complete  these 
added  steps.  j 

In  considering  placements,  the  higher  j 
grades  indicate  to  us  that  such  students  have  ] 
both  superior  ability  and  advanced  practice,  j 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS—  ! 

New  York  University  News 

^  I 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  chairman  of  the  \ 

Department  of  Business  Education,  i 
New  York  University,  recently  completed  a  | 
iwo-week  tour,  during  which  he  addressed  j 
the  Eastern  Tennessee  Business  Association  I 
at  Knoxville  and  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  j 
Association  at  Wichita.  I 

In  addition.  Dr.  Lomax  participated  in  j 
informal  meetings  of  business  teachers  at  the 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College  at  } 
Charleston,  the  Central  Missouri  State  Teach-  j 
ers  College  at  Warrensburg,  and  the  West-  j 
ern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College  at  : 

Macomb. 

Mrs.  Marie  C.  Vilhauer,  a  teacher  from  j 
Syracuse,  Missouri,  is  studying  toward  the  | 
Ph.D.  in  business  education  at  New  York 
University'  and  is  also  teaching  at  the  Packard  j 
School.  She  has  a  master’s  degree  from  the  j 
University  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Vilhauer  has  ! 
taught  for  ten  years  in  high  schools  and  ; 
during  two  summer  sessions  at  Southwest  j 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College. — Albert 
Fries,  B.E.W'.  News  Correspondent.  I 
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Balance 

Deposit 

Total 


Dollars 
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Pupils  use  checks  like  these 
to  withdraw  money  from  their  accounts 


Our  Pupils  Run  a  Bank 


WINIFRED  TEMPLETON 

WHEN,  in  the  fall  of  1939,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  a  bank  was  needed  in  the 
Van  Hornesville  Central  School,  we  investi¬ 
gated  the  systems  used  in  many  school  banks. 
None  of  the  systems  we  investigated,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  to  offer  enough  to  students  to 
justify  the  work  involved. 

The  plans  we  studied  gave  little  real  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  since  the  usual  setup  was 
artificial  and  the  forms  used  were  not  regu¬ 
lation  business  forms.  There  could  be  little 
or  no  carryover  of  experience  when  the  pupil 
later  wished  to  open  his  own  checking  ac¬ 
count  and  would  be  faced  with  the  problems 
of  maintaining  the  required  balance,  keep¬ 
ing  his  check  stubs,  and  reconciling  his 
bank  statement  and  his  checkbook. 

To  justify  its  place  in  the  crowded  school 
curriculum,  an  activity  must  offer  worth¬ 
while  values  when  considered  f  rom  the  point 
of  time  involved,  number  of  pupils  bene¬ 
fited,  and  positive  contributions  to  prepara¬ 
tion  for  adult  living.  At  the  same  time,  such 
an  activity  must  offer  present  benefits  at¬ 
tractive  to  pupils. 


As  far  as  we  could  see,  the  only  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  majority  of  school 
banks  was  to  encourage  children  to  "save”; 
and  in  our  changing  economic  order,  thrift 
as  an  end  in  itself  might  be  challenged. 

In  addition,  the  systems  were  too  compli¬ 
cated  to  be  managed  entirely  by  students. 

The  School  Bank  As  a  Pupil  Project 

We  have  made  our  bank  a  pupil  project 
in  a  setting  as  businesslike  as  is  possible  in 
a  school.  Bookkeeping  students  obtained  real 
bank  forms  used  in  towns  near  us  and,  on 
the  basis  of  these,  designed  signature  cards, 
passbooks,  checkbooks,  deposit  slips,  ledgers, 
cash  proof  and  daily  proof  sheets,  and 
monthly  statements. 

These  forms  were  adapted  to  our  use  and 
planned  in  size  and  form  so  that  all  could 
be  made  by  pupils  on  the  stencil  duplicator 
in  the  Business  Department.  Checkbooks 
and  passbooks  are  cut,  assembled,  and 
stapled  there.  Even  the  cards  for  the  ledger 
and  the  sheets  for  the  duplicate  loose-leaf 
ledger  are  run  on  the  duplicator.  The  system 
of  bookkeeping  is  so  simple  that  the  faculty 
does  no  more  than  supervise. 
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A  mimeographed  sheet,  carrying  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions,  is  provided  so  that  pu¬ 
pils  may  refer  to  it  when  they  have  questions. 

VAN  HORNESVILLE  CENTRAL  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  BANK 
REGULATIONS 

1.  Any  student  in  the  Van  Homesville  Central 
School,  who  wishes,  may  open  an  account  in  the 
Students  Savings  Bank. 

2.  Accounts  may  be  opened  with  1  cent  or 
more  and  deposits  of  1  cent  or  more  may  be  made 
at  times  when  the  bank  is  open  for  business. 

3.  Each  student  wishing  to  open  an  account 
must  hll  out  the  signature  card. 

4.  Each  depositor  receives  a  passbook,  in  which 
records  of  deposits  will  be  made  by  the  bank 
tellers.  (Passbooks  should  be  taken  to  the  bank 
when  deposits  are  to  be  made). 

5.  Each  depositor  will  receive  a  checkbook  for 
use  later,  when  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw 
money. 

6.  Withdrawals  may  be  made  by  grade  de¬ 
positors  at  any  time  if  both  the  student  and  one 
parent  sign  the  check.  If  the  student  has  as 
much  as  50  cents  in  the  bank,  the  signature  of 
the  parent  is  not  necessary. 

7.  Withdrawals  may  be  made  by  high  school 
students  (grades  7-12  and  postgraduates)  at  any 
time  if  both  student  and  one  parent  sign  the 
check.  If  the  depositor  has  as  much  as  $1  in 
his  account,  the  signature  of  the  parent  is  not 
necessary. 

8.  A  monthly  statement  showing  student’s  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  bank  will  be  sent  to  each  depositor. 

9.  The  Bank  will  be  located  in  the  corridor 
between  the  Tunnel  and  cafeteria. 

10.  The  Bank  will  be  open  each  Thursday 
from  8:45  until  12:30  and  each  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  from  11:30  until 
12:30. 

11.  The  different  departments  of  the  school 
are  asked  to  make  deposits  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

8:45-  9:30  . . .  Miss  Kiley’s  group 
9:30-10:00  ...  Miss  Squire’s  group — Miss  Ben¬ 
der’s  group 

10:00-10:30  ...  Miss  Durkee’s  group — Mrs.  El- 
wood’s  group 

10:30-11:00  ...  Mr.  Price’s  group 
11:00-11:30  ...  Miss  Moen’s  group — Mrs.  Pool¬ 
er’s  group 

Grades  10-11-12  and  postgraduates  may  make 
deposits  at  the  most  convenient  time  for  them, 
and  any  student  may  deposit  during  the  lunch 
period  any  day  in  the  school  week. 

Note:  Any  student  planning  to  open  an  account 
at  any  time  should  have  the  signature  card  filled 
out,  signed  by  the  student  and  one  parent,  and 
filed  at  the  Bank. 

Another  mimeographed  sheet  carries  the 
following  detailed  instructions: 


WINIFRED  TEM¬ 
PLETON  wrote  the 
accompanying  article 
while  she  was  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Owen  D. 

Young  Model  School, 

Van  Homesville, 

New  York.  She  is 
now  an  instructor  in 
commercial  education 
at  Mary  Washington 
College,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Virginia.  Miss 
Templeton  has  de¬ 
grees  from  South¬ 
west  Missouri  State  Teachers  College  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  plans  to  undertake  fur¬ 
ther  graduate  study. 


1.  Always  fill  out  the  stub  before  writing  the 
check. 

2.  Always  make  out  your  checks  in  ink. 

3.  Write  close  to  the  left  on  each  line. 

4.  Draw  a  line  through  all  unused  space. 

5.  Write  in  a  simple,  legible  hand. 

6.  Place  the  indorsement  close  to  the  left  end  of 
check. 

7.  The  name  in  the  indorsement  should  be  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  on  the  face  of  the  check. 

8.  Indorse  twice  if  name  on  the  check  is  incor¬ 
rectly  spelled. 

On  the  same  sheet  there  are  two  diagrams, 
one  of  a  check  in  which  the  amount  is  more, 
than  $1,  and  one  of  a  check  for  less  than 
$1.  Illustrations  of  these  forms  are  shown 
on  the  preceding  page. 

Publicity  for  the  bank  was  handled  by 
the  journalism  students,  through  the  school 
paper  and  the  school  radio. 

Since  the  first  intensive  campaign,  weekly 
bank  broadcasts  have  continued.  These  are 
put  on  by  the  staffs  of  the  three  school  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Grade  News,  the  Junior  Dispatch, 
and  the  VHS  Highlights. 

The  programs  vary  from  original  skits 
playing  up  different  phases  of  thrift,  to  in¬ 
terviews  with  outstanding  depositors,  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  names  of  new  depositors, 
instructions  about  check-writing  or  other 
bank  procedures,  and  interesting  facts  about 
the  bank.  Even  the  children  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  are  heard  on  these  school  broad¬ 
casts,  and  the  programs  have  proved  to  be 
popular  and  effective. 

Bookkeeping  pupils  visit  all  the  grades 
in  the  school  and  assist  the  teacher  in  her 
unit  on  banking,  planned  to  suit  the  differ- 
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cnt  levels.  They  keep  the  rooms  supplied 
frith  deposit  slips  and  blank  checks  that  the 
teachers  may  wish  to  use  for  practice.  From 
time  to  time  they  visit  each  room  to  explain 
new  problems  that  may  have  come  up. 

They  advise  depositors — youthful  deposi¬ 
tors  have  many  problems — and  since  de¬ 
posits  as  small  as  one  cent  are  permitted, 
children  from  the  elementary  grades  main¬ 
tain  active  accounts. 

Even  the  smallest  children  make  out  their 
own  deposit  slips  or  checks  and  come  to  the 
bank  alone  to  deposit  or  to  withdraw  money. 
Checks  are  accepted  in  the  school  cafeteria. 
No  incorrectly  written  forms  are  taken  by 
the  bank  tellers.  Our  first-group  teacher  re¬ 
ports  that  the  bank  has  been  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  incentive  that  she  has  ever  found  for 
learning  to  write  names  and  figures. 

The  responsibility  for  carrying  on  such  a 
project  and  the  actual  experience  in  handling 
money  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to 
the  pupils  in  the  bookkeeping  class.  They 
are  stimulated  to  do  their  best  work.  Al¬ 
though  school  records  show  that  the  "bank¬ 
ers”  had  not  had  particularly  high  marks 
in  their  previous  course  in  Business  Arith¬ 
metic,  the  necessity  for  tracing  errors  at  the 
close  of  each  day  in  the  bank  developed  such 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  that  only  once  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  semester  the  bank  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  was  it  necessary  for  the  supervisor  to 
find  an  error. 

Two  members  of  the  class  work  in  the 
bank  together  for  a  week  at  a  time.  The 
ledger  must  be  in  balance  with  the  money 
on  deposit  each  day.  One  of  the  tellers 
keeps  the  card  ledger;  and  the  other,  the 
duplicate  ledger.  The  duplicate  is  kept  in 
order  to  save  wear  and  tear  on  the  card 
ledger  if  an  error  must  be  found.  It  also 
aids  in  finding  an  error  in  an  account,  since 
both  bookkeepers  will  not  make  the  same 
error  in  posting.  The  two  ledgers  are 
checked  against  each  other  once  a  month 
before  the  monthly  statements  are  sent  out. 

To  get  away  from  urging  the  children  to 
save  for  the  sake  of  some  vague  future  bene¬ 
fit,  our  students  are  urged  to  save  for  some 
specific  purpose.  The  signature  card  carries 
the  purpose  for  which  they  save,  such  as 
senior  trip,  senior  ring,  Qiristmas,  dentist 


bills,  gifts.  The  list  of  purposes  now  in¬ 
cludes  a  great  variety  of  things,  from  a  new 
suit  much  desired  by  one  of  the  ten-year-olds 
to  a  lamb  for  which  a  pupil  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  is  saving. 

The  bank  is  so  completely  a  pupil  proj¬ 
ect  that  even  the  teller’s  cage  is  a  product 
of  pupil  effort  and  skill — it  was  made  in 
the  school  shop  and  painted  by  boys  from 
the  Art  Department. 

Notes  on  the  B.E.W.  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Projects  for  Students 

The  Business  Education  World  has 
mailed  a  check  for  $5  to  Mrs.  Ella  Drink- 
wine,  Bartley  Business  School,  Superior, 
Wisconsin,  for  her  constructive  criticism  of 
the  bookkeeping  system  employed  at  Cod¬ 
fish  Farm — the  business  around  which  the 
B.E.W.  bookkeeping  projects  are  constructed. 

This  contest  was  announced  on  page  117 
of  the  October  B.E.W. 

The  following  teachers  submitted  criti¬ 
cisms  that  merit  Honorable  Mention: 

Sister  Maria  Annunciata,  S.U.S.C.,  St. 
Mary’s  High  School,  Taunton,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Ethel  M.  Doney,  Senior  High  School, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Lynn  Siron,  Community  High  School, 
Gridley,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Ray  S.  Ward,  Central  High  School. 
Fayetteville,  Tennessee. 

George  W.  Linnane,  High  School,  Cran¬ 
ston,  Rhode  Island. 


Style  for  Project  Entry  Form 


Date . 

Teacher’s  Name . 

School  . 

City 

No. 

Students  Submitting  Bookkeeping  Solutions 

1 

2 

etc. 

IF  printed  entry  forms  are  not  on  hand,  a  type¬ 
written  entry  blank,  in  duplicate,  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  illustration  shown  here  should  accom¬ 
pany  student  solutions  to  the  B.E.W.  projects 
in  bookkeeping.  See  page  304. 
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A  class  in  retail 
bookkeeping,  held 
in  the  co-operative 
retail  selling  labo¬ 
ratory.  The  dis¬ 
plays  and  equip¬ 
ment  make  the  sur¬ 
roundings  real  to 
students. 


We  Teach  Retailin 


classes  approved  under  the  Distributive  Ed¬ 
ucation  Program  have  all  had  experience  in 
selling;  much  benefit  can  be  derived  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  members  of  the  group  to  ex¬ 
change  experiences. 

But  w-e  can  go  still  further  in  introducing 
vocational  methods  and  devices  for  teaching 
retailing. 

Would  any  school  administrator  allow 
typing  to  be  taught  on  a  portable  typewriter  ? 
Would  he  approve  an  auto  shop  without 
cars  or  motors  for  the  students  to  work  with  ? 
Would  printing  be  taught  without  presses 
and  other  equipment  necessar}’  to  turn  out 
printed  matter.^  Can  machine  shop  be 
taught  without  machines.^  Of  course  not. 
In  order  to  teach  these  subjects,  actual  equip¬ 
ment  is  recognized  as  a  necessity. 

Special  Equipment  for  Instruction 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  selling  is  a 
skill  both  physical  and  manual.  If  we  ad¬ 
mit  that  selling  involves  manual  skill,  can  we 
hope  to  teach  it  successfully  in  a  classroom 
equipped  only  with  desks  and  a  blackboard  ? 
Or  should  we  have  a  laboratory  in  which 
to  work,  as  is  provided  in  other  vocational 
subjects?  The  way  in  which  a  salesman 
handles  his  merchandise  often  determines 


RALPH  I. 
CHOPLIN 


WHEN  we  organized  a  class  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  retail  selling,  to  qualify  under  the 
provisions  of  the  George-Deen  Act,  one  of 
the  problems  confronting  us  was  how  to  make 
this  program  functional.  This  brought  up 
a  question:  What  are  the  chief  differences 
between  retailing  as  it  is  taught  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  as  it  should  be  taught  as 
a  strictly  vocational  subject?  The  differences 
seem  to  be  these: 

1.  All  classes  under  the  George-Deen  Act 
must  be  taught  by  teachers  who  have  had  a 
minimum  of  three  years’  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  retailing;  while  in  secondary  schools 
the  teacher  of  retailing  is  not  required  to 
have  an  experience  background. 

2.  In  the  secondary  schools,  a  textbook  is 
followed  quite  closely  throughout  the  course. 
Classes  under  the  George-Deen  Act  usually 
study  the  content  of  many  good  retailing 
books,  not  confining  their  investigations  to 
one. 

3.  The  students  in  retailing  classes  of  the 
secondary  schools,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have  a 
background  in  practical  selling.  Students  in 
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A  section  of  the  retail  labora¬ 
tory  at  the  San  Diego  Voca- 

•  ^  tional  School. 

in  a  Laboratory 

whether  the  sale  will  be  completed.  Teach-  Some  local  merchants  will  even  go  so  far  as 


ers  of  retailing  often  attempt  demonstration 
sales  using  the  desk  as  a  counter.  This  is 
such  an  artificial  situation  that  very  little  can 
be  determined  as  to  the  student’s  ability  in 
an  actual  situation. 

Merchandise  can  be  brought  into  the  class¬ 
room  for  comparison  and  study,  but  not  in 
the  degree  that  is  needed.  The  teacher  can 
tell  about  inventories,  stock  control,  proper 
methods  of  cleaning  stock,  and  interior  and 
window'  display;  but  unless  the  student  has 
the  merchandise  available,  very  little  of  this 
knowledge  can  be  carried  into  a  job  situation, 
due  to  the  fact  that  jobs  in  retailing  require 
manual  dexterity. 

What  can  be  done  about  improving  our 
methods?  Much  can  be  done — and  at  very 
little  expense  to  a  local  school  district. 

In  a  .school  that  has  a  w'ood  shop,  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  assigned,  as  a  project,  to  build 
shelving  and  counters  for  a  retail  layout  to 
be  set  up  in  a  classroom.  Local  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  brokers  will  gladly  furnish  all  the 
dummy  merchandise  needed,  at  no  cost. 
Some  of  them  will  even  furnish  actual  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  used  for  merchandise  analysis. 
Local  stores  will  give  to  the  school  discarded 
fixtures  and,  in  many  cases,  merchandise. 
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to  furnish  such  equipment  as  glass  counters 
or  wooden  counters  and  display  stands. 

It  w'ould  be  desirable  for  the  school  to 
have  a  small  merchandise  stock  of  its  own. 
Lor  an  initial  outlay  of  S200  to  $500,  a  local 
district  can  put  in  such  a  store  and  make 
additions  yearly  until  the  equipment  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  take  care  of  the  demand  on  the 
classes  in  retailing. 

Practical  Advantages  for  Students 

Let’s  consider  the  advantages  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  would  derive  from  a  course  in  retailing 
with  such  a  store.  An  actual  inventory  can 
be  taken,  with  real  merchandise,  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  set  up  for  stock  control.  The 
stock  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  counters  can 
be  used  for  lessons  in  interior  display,  in¬ 
cluding  .shelf,  counter,  tables,  ledges.  With  a 
small  window',  actual  window  display  may 
be  taught. 

In  the  study  of  merchandise,  cans  of  gro¬ 
ceries  (such  as  peaches)  may  be  opened  for 
examination  as  to  sugar  content,  for  syrup 
thickness,  and  other  information  that  would 
be  desirable.  Hosiery  could  be  analyzed  as 
to  the  difference  in  value  compared  with  the 
difference  in  price,  etc. 
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Demonstration  sales  can  now  be  made 
behind  an  actual  counter,  taking  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  shelf  or  from  the  counter  in 
order  to  show  the  correct  procedure  of  sell¬ 
ing,  with  other  students  as  customers.  Pack¬ 
age  wrapping  and  cashiering  can  be  taught. 
These  are  in  great  demand;  many  business¬ 
men  claim  that  inability  to  write  sales  tickets 
and  ring  up  collections  properly  is  one  of 
the  greatest  weaknesses  of  young  people  first 
coming  on  the  job. 

This,  briefly,  is  how  I  think  vocational  re¬ 
tailing  should  be  taught.  It  seems  perfectly 
feasible  and  logical,  and  certainly  possible, 
to  arrange  such  a  setup. 

History  of  the  San  Diego  Plan 

The  San  Diego  system  was  one  of  the 
first  in  California  to  appoint  a  co-ordinator 
of  distributive  education  to  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  provisions  of  the  George- 
Deen  Act.  TTiis  appointment  was  made  De¬ 
cember  6,  1937. 

In  November,  1938,  Miss  Anne  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  selected  to  teach  the  co-operative 
class  in  retail  selling.  Miss  Montgomery 
and  I,  after  securing  the  approval  of  Eliot 
Landon,  principal  of  the  San  Diego  Voca¬ 
tional  School,  proceeded  to  organize  this 
first  co-operative  class. 

Following  the  philosophy  embodied  in  the 
George-Deen  Act — that  of  making  the  in¬ 
struction  practical  by  obtaining  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  for  each  student  enrolled — we 
went  further  in  our  thinking  and  decided 
that  a  laboratory  was  essential  for  most  ef¬ 
fective  instruction  in  this  class.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  retail  merchants  was  appointed  by  the 
superintendent  to  work  with  school  officials 
in  determining  content  and  equipment  need¬ 
ed.  This  committee  was  very  helpful  in  do¬ 
nating  merchandise  and  equipment  for  the 
retail  laboratory. 

In  the  beginning  we  had  only  a  few  pieces 
of  equipment  and  a  small  stock  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  much  of  which  consisted  of  dummy 
packages  and  cans.  After  only  a  year,  this 
laboratory  proved  so  effective  that  a  request 
was  made  to  the  superintendent  and  the 
Board  of  Education  for  a  budget  to  be  used 
in  buying  equipment  and  merchandise. 

Over  a  period  of  three  years  we  have  con- 


RALPH  I.  CHOPLIN  is  head  of  the  Business 
Education  Division,  San  Diego  Vocational 
School.  He  was  a  charter  member  and  second 
president  of  the  Distributive  Education  Qub 
of  California.  One  of  the  first  distributive  co¬ 
ordinators  in  California,  he  started  this  work 
in  San  Diego  and  was  instrumental  in  getting  a 
business  division  added  to  the  vocational  school. 
He  has  had  twelve  years  of  varied  business 
experience. 


stantly  added  to  this  department  until,  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  a  rather  complete 
stock  of  merchandise,  an  inventory  of  which 
would  cover  several  pages. 

During  the  day,  the  co-operative  class  in 
retail  selling  (reimbursable  under  the 
George-Deen  Act)  meets  in  the  laboratory 
that  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graphs.  In  the  evening,  we  use  it  for  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  distributive  education  and 
also  for  special  classes,  such  as  those  in 
which  Christmas  extras  are  trained. 

Special  Classes  for  Extras 

In  October,  1938,  our  Merchants’  Com¬ 
mittee  requested  a  class  in  package  wrapping 
and  cashiering  for  contingents.  Two  of  these 
classes  were  organized;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  merchants,  proved  so  valuable  and 
satisfactory  that  the  following  year  five 
classes  were  organized,  with  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  nearly  two  hundred.  All  these  stu¬ 
dents  obtained  employment  in  the  stores 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

We  are  continuing  with  this  type  of  serv¬ 
ice,  which  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
equipment  in  the  laboratory.  We  have  paper 
cutters,  twine  holders,  tables,  two  cash  reg¬ 
isters,  wrapping  paper  for  both  plain  and 
gift  wrapping,  ribbon,  etc. 

A  few  school  districts  in  California  have 
a  minimum  amount  of  equipment  for  teach¬ 
ing  such  classes  as  the  above,  but  none  of 
them  has  such  a  complete  setup  as  the  one 
in  San  Diego.  Many  co-ordinators  in  the 
state  are  working  toward  such  a  laboratory. 

We  feel  that  this  laboratory  has  enabled 
us  to  give  the  type  of  instruction  that  has 
done  more  to  build  up  good  will  with  the 
merchants  than  any  other  part  of  our  pro¬ 
gram. 
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High  School  Seniors  Should  Study 
General  Business 


STELLA  M.  SMITH 


MRS.  STELLA  M.  SMITH  is  chairman  of  the 
Commercial  Department,  Austin  High  School, 
El  Paso,  Texas.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (Kentucky)  College  of  Commerce 
and  is  studying  toward  the  master’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  article  we 
present  here  is  an  abstract  from  the  unpublished 
master’s  thesis  on  which  she  is  working. 


*  Mathilde  Hardaway,  "A  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Business  Information  of  Commercial  and  Non¬ 
commercial  Seniors  in  the  High  Schools  of  El 
Paso,  Texas,”  unpublished  master’s  thesis,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  1938,  53  pages. 
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I'he  test  contained  200  questions  of  four 
types:  (1)  true-false-neither,  (2)  matching, 
(3)  completion,  and  (4)  multiple  response. 
The  200  questions  were  divided  into  five 
major  divisions:  (1)  personal  financial 
management  (60  questions),  (2)  under¬ 
standing  our  financial  system  (60  questions), 
(3)  buying  problems  (40  questions),  (4) 
business  organization  (28  questions),  and 


(5)  economic  theory  (12  questions).  Six 
questions  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  were 
considered  under  economic  theory. 

Since  approximately  55  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  El  Paso  consists  of  Spanish- 
Americans,  the  Anglo-American  and 
Spanish-American  groups  were  naturally 
compared.  Of  the  pupils  who  took  the  test, 
only  28  per  cent  were  Spanish-Americans. 


PERCENTAGE  OE  ERRORS  MADE  ON  THE  GENERAL  BUSINESS  BACKGROUNDS  TEST 


Anglo- Am  erican 

Spanish-Am  erican 

Ques¬ 

tion 

tROUP* 

Type  of 
Questions 

Com¬ 

mercial 

Major 

(71)t 

Com¬ 

mercial 

Limited 

(280) 

Noncom¬ 

mercial 

(93) 

Com¬ 

mercial 

Major 

(66) 

Com¬ 

mercial 

Limited 

(80, 

Noncom¬ 

mercial 

(31) 

I 

I 

True-False- 
Neither  (28)  .... 

47.1 

46.7 

47.5 

53.6 

55.0 

65.8  1 

Matching  (2)  .... 

37.3 

43.7 

43.5 

4-kO 

54.4 

85.5  1 

Completion  (17)  .  . 

51.9 

51.8 

54.3 

59.0 

66.4 

66.2 

Multiple- 

Response  (13)  ... 

66.2 

62.0 

61.4 

67.6 

66.2 

66.2 

i 

II 

True-False- 
Neither  (18)  .... 

48.9 

50.2 

47.6 

52.2 

57.1 

57.8 

Matching  (16)  ... 

49.2 

49.2 

45.4 

57.1 

59.3 

67.3 

Completion  (13)  . . 

76.3 

79.3 

78.9 

82.9 

85.0 

87.3 

Multiple- 

Response  (13)  ... 

53.9 

55.0 

53.2 

53.0 

61.0 

58.8 

III 

True-False- 
Neither  (20)  .... 

45.5 

43.7 

43.4 

50.8 

53.5 

53.3 

Matching  (0)  .... 

.... 

Completion  (8)  ... 

66.7 

65.4 

63.1 

78.7 

79.2 

72.9 

Multiple- 

Response  (12)  ... 

50.S 

48.1 

46.0 

54.1 

51.6 

IV 

True-False- 
Neither  (9)  . 

52.5 

53.3 

53.6 

61.2 

62.7 

64.5 

Matching  (2)  .... 

25.3 

41.9 

40.8 

36.3 

60.6 

62.9 

Completion  (7)  . 

53.5 

50.1 

51.1 

56.7 

61.2 

57.1 

Multiple- 

Response  (10)  ... 

46.7 

46.6 

46.4 

M.2 

50.6 

45.8 

V 

True-False- 
Neither  ( 5  )  . 

49.5 

48.1 

42.3 

56.0 

61.2 

60.1 

Matching  (0)  .... 

.... 

74.1 

Completion  (  5 )  .  . 

63.0 

62.7 

63.4 

68.7 

78.0 

1 

Multiple- 

Response  (2)  .... 

53.5 

52.6 

54.8 

_ 

63.6 

57.5 

59.6 

*  Question-groups  are  numbered  as  follows:  I.  Personal  financial  management.  II.  Understanding 
our  financial  system.  III.  Buying  problems.  IV.  Business  organization.  V.  Economic  theory, 
t  Number  of  pupils  of  each  classification  who  took  the  test. 
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Pupils  in  each  group  were  classified  as 
( 1 )  commercial  majors,  those  who  had  taken 
three  or  more  subject-years  of  commercial 
work;  (2)  commercial  limited,  those  who 
had  taken  from  one-half  to  two  and  one- 
half  subject-years  of  commercial  work;  and 
(3)  noncommercial,  those  who  had  no  com¬ 
mercial  training. 

The  procedure  for  the  analysis  of  the 
errors  made  on  the  test  followed  the  di¬ 
visions  of  the  test  content.  In  each  major 
division  of  the  test,  a  comparison  was  made 
between  Anglo-American  and  Spanish- 
American  pupils  in  the  commercial-major, 
commercial-limited,  and  noncommercial 
groups.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
results  of  the  analysis. 

A  Comparison  of  Pupil  Groups 

The  high  percentage  of  errors  shown  by 
the  table  reveals  that  the  high  school  seniors 
who  took  the  test  did  not  possess  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  information  needed  by  a  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  Anglo-American  pupils  had  more 
general  business  knowledge  than  the 
Spanish-American  pupils.  This  fact  may  be 
attributed  to  differences  in  environment. 

The  commercial-major  pupils  had  no  more 
general  business  knowledge  than  the  com¬ 
mercial-limited  and  noncommercial  pupils. 
This  fact  may  be  explained  by  a  further 
study,  which  disclosed  that  the  commercial- 
major  pupils,  for  the  most  part,  had  taken 
only  the  skill  subjects  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

Commercial-limited  pupils,  who  for  the 
most  part  had  taken  only  the  skill  subject 
of  typewriting,  had  not  taken  enough  work 
in  any  of  the  business  subjects  to  receive 
more  than  personal-use  value. 

When  the  General  Business  Backgrounds 
Test  was  given,  in  January,  1938,  the  follow¬ 
ing  business  subjects  were  offered  in  the 
high  schools  of  El  Paso:  bookkeeping,  busi¬ 
ness  English,  commercial  law,  economics  (in 
the  Social  Science  Department),  junior  busi¬ 
ness  trainng,  office  practice,  shorthand,  and 
typewriting.  Just  what  do  and  what  should 
these  subjects  contribute  to  the  fundamental 
training  needed  to  perform  the  routine  work 
of  the  business  world? 


Bookkeeping  is  expected  to  contribute  to 
some  extent  to  the  general  business  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  pupils  and  thereby  assist  them 
in  adjusting  themselves  in  the  economic 
world. 

In  business  English,  which  was  offered 
instead  of  regular  English,  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  speaking  and  writing  correctly, 
concisely,  and  convincingly. 

Commercial  law  and  economics,  subjects 
that  should  contribute  to  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge  of  pupils,  were  offered  for 
only  one  semester;  therefore,  little  more 
than  the  basic  theory  of  the  subjects  could 
be  taught. 

The  office-practice  course,  often  considered 
the  finishing  course,  emphasizes  personality 
development  and  provides  further  for  a  com¬ 
bination  of  technical  skills  and  general 
training  in  business  methods. 

Junior  business  training  is  conceded  to 
give  everyday  business  aids  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  contacts  in  the  financial  and 
the  professional  world  to  the  pupils  on  the 
ninth-grade  level;  but  with  the  growth  in 
competency  through  experience  gained  by 
the  pupil  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
grades,  new  situations  arise  that  increase  the 
pupils’  need  for  advanced  business  training. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting  are  skill  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  study  of  them  may  not  be 
expected  to  yield  general  business  knowledge 
in  great  measure. 

Pupils  Need  Business  Knowledge 
Since  this  report  was  limited  to  the 
twelfth-grade  pupils  of  El  Paso,  the  ob¬ 
jectives  given  for  the  commercial  subjects 
in  the  Course  of  Study  in  High  School, 
Commercial  Subjects,*  were  reviewed.  From 
the  review  of  the  objectives  for  the  various 
subjects,  it  is  obvious  that  the  commercial 
teachers  of  El  Paso  realized  that  students 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  general  business 
if  they  are  to  discharge  intelligently  their 
duties  in  the  business  world  in  which  they 
must  live. 

The  results  of  the  error  analysis  of  the 
General  Business  Backgrounds  Test  analyzed 

*  M.  E.  Broom,  et  al.,  Course  of  Study  in  High 
School.  Commercial  Subjects,  El  Paso  Public 
Schools,  El  Paso,  Texas,  1936.  210  pages. 
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in  this  report  disclosed  that  the  pupils  in 
the  twelfth  grade  of  the  El  Paso  schools 
were  deficient  in  understandings  concerning 
business  relationships.  It  is  concluded  from 
this  analysis  and  a  review  of  the  objectives 
of  the  commercial  courses  that  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  has  not  taken  advantage 
of  its  opportunities  and  that  it  should  not 
declare  its  objective  gained  when  the  specific 
vocational  requirements  are  attained.  When 
a  pupil  has  achieved  the  personal,  social, 
economic,  and  educational  values  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  the  vocational  value  also  has  been  at¬ 
tained. 

The  belief  that  a  course  in  advanced  gen¬ 
eral  business  training  should  be  offered  in 
high  school  was  further  substantiated  by  the 
reason  suggested  by  F.  L.  Voiland*  for  the 
existence  of  the  commercial  department: 

The  commercial  department  was  founded  and 
exists  because  a  majority  of  our  tax-paying  and 
school-supporting  parents  cannot  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  college.  They  demand  an  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  children  which  will  help  them  earn 
a  living  and  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  them  in  every¬ 
day  problems  of  life.  .  .  . 

The  real  incentive  of  the  student  in  taking  the 
commercial  course  is  to  get  a  training  which  will 
help  him  to  obtain  some  sort  of  business  em¬ 
ployment  and  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  later  life. 

Commercial  courses  should  be  constructed 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
skills  but  should  make  the  student  familiar 
with  the  world  at  work. 

Business  takes  its  message  wherever  spendable 
income  is  to  be  found.  It  displays  a  remark¬ 
able  resourcefulness  in  conveying  this  message  to 
every  conceivable  type  of  audience.* 

General  business  training  serves  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  vocational  subjects  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  wealth  of  material  valuable  for  per¬ 
sonal,  social,  and  economic  use  by  the  pupil. 
I  recommend  that  a  course  in  advanced  busi¬ 
ness  training  be  made  available  to  high 
school  seniors  in  order  that  they  may  ob¬ 
tain  the  valuable  assistance  needed  for  an 
understanding  of  everyday  business  prob¬ 
lems.  '  i 

_  *  F.  L.  Voiland,  "The  Purpose  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Courses  in  High  School,”  The  Balance  Sheet, 
21:65-66,  96,  October,  1939. 

*  "Business  Education  and  the  Consumer,”  Pro¬ 
ceedings^  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Conference 
on  Business  Education,  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  1934,  page  70. 


Changes  at  Arizona  State 
Teachers  College,  Tempe 

R.  Arleigh  R.  Burton  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Arizona  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Tempe,  as  associate  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  accounting,  succeeding  Dr. 
Catharine  D.  Greene,  who  has  resigned 
to  become  an  instructor  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  Dr.  Burton  has  taught 
in  three  Kansas  high  schools,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  (his  Ph.D.  is  from  this 
institution),  and  at  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  was  an  assistant 
professor. 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Dubats  is  now  an 
instructor  in  secretarial  science  at  Tempe 
and  w'ill  also  assist  in  the  management  of 
a  residence  hall.  Her  master’s  degree  is 
from  Northwestern  University.  She  has 
taught  in  two  Wisconsin  high  schools  and  in 
Good  Counsel  College,  White  Plains,  New 
York,  and  has  had  much  office  experience. 

Edw  in  A.  Swanson,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  is  on  leave  of  absence, 
studying  toward  the  doctorate  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California.  During  his 
absence,  E.  J.  Hilkert,  who  teaches  advanced 
accounting  courses,  w'ill  act  as  head. 

Miss  Mary  Bunte  will  have  charge  of 
methods  classes  in  commercial  education 
during  Mr.  Swanson’s  absence  and  will  con¬ 
tinue,  as  in  the  past,  to  act  as  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Grady  Gammage.  She 
earned  her  master’s  degree  at  Tempe. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

A  MAGAZINE  that  has  more  responsibili¬ 
ties  than  most  is  the  Canadian  Gregg 
News,  which  has  to  be  bi-lingual  in  both 
shorthand  and  type.  One  turns  the  page 
from  reading  "The  Lesson  of  the  'Dead 
Line’  ’’  in  shorthand  in  English,  and  finds 
"Coricours  de  Transcription — Essai  pour  le 
certificat  de  60  mots  a  la  minute.” 

Many  Canadian  schools  teach  both  French 
and  English  shorthand,  and  many  teachers 
hold  certificates  for  both  subjects. 
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Boys  Town 

OFFERS 

Business 
Training 

OMMERCIAL-EDUCATION  courses 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  at  Boys  Town,  Nebraska,  the  community 
founded  by  Father  Flanagan  to  care  for  and 
educate  homeless  boys.  The  facts  in  the 
story  I  have  the  privilege  of  telling  you  here 
have  been  checked  for  accuracy  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  E.  J.  Flanagan. 

First,  consider  the  word  "homelessness” 
— a  tragic  word.  Homelessness  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  filled  prisons  and  reformatories; 
often  it  means  a  wrong  start  in  life. 

During  the  depression  of  1913,  when  crop 
failures  devastated  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  home¬ 
less  men — idle,  desolate,  and  starving — were 
to  be  found  everywhere,  loitering  on  the 
streets  and  in  alleys.  A  young  priest,  Father 
Flanagan,  saw  their  misery.  As  a  measure 
of  partial  relief,  he  started  the  Working¬ 
men’s  Hotel  in  Omaha.  From  his  experi¬ 
ences  with  human  derelicts  there  grew  an 
idea:  Why  not  take  in  the  orphaned  and 
abandoned  child  while  his  mind  was  still 
plastic.^  Couldn’t  such  children  be  moulded 
into  good,  solid,  healthy  American  citizens, 
self-sufficient  and  able  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
periences  that  had  been  suffered  by  the  men 
Father  Flanagan  saw  all  about  him? 

Shortly  before  Christmas  in  1917,  Father 
Flanagan  borrowed  $90  from  a  friend, 
rented  a  large  house  in  Omaha,  and  there 
took  his  first  five  young  charges. 

The  news  spread — of  their  own  volition, 
boys  came  for  guidance.  Here  was  someone 
who  had  faith  in  them — one  who  was  con¬ 
stantly  saying,  "There’s  no  such  thing  as  a 
bad  boy.”  Boys  are  admitted  regardless  of 
creed,  color,  or  race.  The  only  requirement 


Faiher  Flanagan  presents  a  high  school  diploma 
to  one  of  the  23  members  of  the  Class  of  1941 


for  admission  to  the  now  famous  Boys  Town 
is  that  a  boy  must  be  homeless  or  deserted. 

Soon  the  quarters  were  much  too  small. 
To  Father  Flanagan  came  another  vision. 
Why  not  go  to  the  country,  to  give  the  boys 
every  opportunity  for  health  and  happiness? 
Overlook  Farm,  of  160  acres,  located  ten 
miles  west  of  Omaha,  was  purchased — 
heavily  mortgaged. 

A  Vision  Takes  Form 

From  a  small  group  of  flimsy  shelters  has 
risen  a  two-million-dollar  plant  of  twenty 
modern  fireproof  buildings  with  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  440  acres.  There  are  four  English- 
style  red  brick  dormitories,  each  housing  125 
boys;  workshops  in  which  various  trades  are 
taught;  a  beautiful  building  used  as  commis¬ 
sary,  kitchen,  and  dining  room;  and  a  gym¬ 
nasium  that  would  be  the  envy  of  many 
athletic  clubs.  There  is  an  accredited  grade 
and  high  school. 

Boys  Town  maintains  its  own  post  office, 
farm,  dairy  barn,  and  fine  herd  of  cattle. 
The  latest  additions  are  a  magnificent  white 
stone  church  and,  adjacent  to  it,  a  new  home, 
nearing  completion,  for  Father  Flanagan. 

Since  1936,  Boys  Town  has  been  an  in¬ 
corporated  village,  with  a  mayor  and  eight 
city  commissioners  who  are  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  municipal  court,  also  set  up  by 
the  boys  and  operated  by  them,  is  a  part 
of  Boys  Town’s  government  This  village  is 
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composed  entirely  of  boys  ranging  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen. 

The  new  mayor  is  James  Ross,  eighteen, 
who  came  to  Boys  Town  from  Honolulu. 
He  is  a  junior  in  high  school  and  is  half¬ 
back  on  the  high  school  football  eleven. 
Sam  Turner,  a  former  mayor,  now  has  a 
good  position  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  was  the  guest  star  on  the  WGN 
radio  program  on  the  evening  of  June  3. 
The  program  entitled  "Citizens  of  Tomor¬ 
row”  was  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  dedicated  to  the  youth  of  America. 

In  addition  to  the  juvenile  authorities, 
there  is  an  adult  staff  to  guide  and  direct 
Boys  Town  citizens.  The  community  has 
an  athletic  director,  a  physician,  and  a  dentist. 
The  school  infirmary  has  its  operating  room, 
wards,  and  modern  ecjuipment. 

Practical  Education 

Trades  taught  at  Boys  Town  include  office 
and  clerical  work,  printing,  auto  mechanics, 
farming,  dairy  farming,  shoe  repair,  dry- 
cleaning  and  laundry  work,  radio,  carpentry 
and  woodwork,  mechanical  arts,  cooking, 
and  landscape  gardening. 

The  business  course  is  a  new  venture  this 


year.  It  includes  shorthand,  typing,  com¬ 
mercial  law,  junior  business  training,  and 
economics.  A  technical  school  is  in  the 
making.  No  boy  leaves  Boys  Town  until  he 
is  able  to  support  himself  and  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  good. 

On  June  5,  1941,  Creighton  University 
conferred  on  Father  Flanagan  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Prior  to  re¬ 
ceiving  the  degree.  Father  Flanagan  delivered 
the  1941  Creighton  University  Commence¬ 
ment  address.  Quoting  from  the  June  27 
issue  of  Boys  Town  Times: 

"While  several  thousand  persons  watched 
Father  Flanagan  receive  his  honorary  de¬ 
gree,  there  was  in  the  audience  a  little  hu¬ 
man  drama  that  went  unobserv'ed. 

"Playing  in  the  Creighton  University 
band  was  one  of  Father  Flanagan’s  former 
boys,  w'ho  is  a  freshman  at  Creighton  this 
year.  His  name  is  Mike  Brady,  and  there 
was  no  person  in  the  packed  Creighton 
gymnasium  w'ho  was  more  thrilled  at  watch¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  when  Father  Flanagan  re¬ 
ceived  his  honorary  degree  than  was  the 
former  citizen  of  Boys  Town  who  was  toot¬ 
ing  his  horn  in  the  Creighton  band.” 

You  can  alw-ays  keep  in  touch  with  ac¬ 
tivities  at  Boys  Town  through  their  Boys 
Town  Times,  published  semimonthly.  It  is 
a  fascinating  paper. — Goldina  Al.  Fisher, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

- ^ - 

Mrs.  PAULINE  D.  SUMMERS,  president  or 
Summers  College  of  Commerce,  East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois,  retired  on  November  1 
after  a  teaching  career  that  began  when  she 
was  sixteen  years  old.  At  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Iverson  B.  Summers,  in  1889, 
she  was  dean  of  girls  at  LaGrange  (Mis¬ 
souri)  College.  In  1902  she  joined  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  and  four 
years  later  she  and  her  husband  purchased 
the  school,  changing  its  name  to  the  one  it 
now  bears. 

The  new  owners  of  the  school  are  C.  C. 
Starnes,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
school  for  twenty  years,  Mrs.  Beatrice  A. 
Starnes,  and  L.  W.  Goelz,  both  of  whom 
have  served  on  the  school  staff  for  twelve 
years. 
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The  Public  Be  Soothed 

By  an  Innocent  Bystander 


1WENT  to  a  conference.  Although  I  do 
not  teach  consumer-education  courses,  I 
felt  duty  bound  to  attend  this  meeting;  and 
1  went  in  a  receptive  mood,  trustfully,  be¬ 
cause  the  conference  was  sponsored  and 
widely  publicized  by  a  highly  respected  or¬ 
ganization  that  numbers  among  its  members 
some  of  the  most  competent  and  highly  paid 
business  women  in  the  United  States.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  a  famous  hotel  in 
one  of  America’s  large  cities  and  were  at¬ 
tended  chiefly  by  members  of  various  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs,  probably  because  those  women 
w'ere  most  easily  reached  by  conference 
publicity. 

In  all  innocence  I  chose  a  seat,  got  out  my 
notebook,  and  prepared  to  receive  advice 
from  authorities  on  how  to  be  a  competent 
buyer  and  user  of  goods  and  services.  It 
seemed  to  me  most  magnanimous  of  these 
busy  women  to  arrange  a  conference  so  that 
other  women  could  learn  more  about  buying. 

Education — Under  Control 
The  chairman  began,  "The  definition  of 
consumer  education  should  not  be  limited  to 
buying  information.  It  must  be  real  educa¬ 
tion.  Education  must  lead  out  and  not  re¬ 
strict  itself  to  what  people  are  already  in¬ 
terested  in.”  The  meeting  was  beginning 
most  auspiciously!  But  when  I  read  those 
words  in  my  notes  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
they  had  a  different  meaning:  Education  led 
out,  but  only  in  the  direction  the  sponsoring 
organization  desired. 

The  address  that  aroused  me  most  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Mrs.  X,  president  of  a  woman’s 
club.  Mrs.  X,  with  one  shoulder  dripping 
orchids,  presented  herself  as  a  typical  con¬ 
sumer.  Now  that  surprised  me.  I  suspect 
that  the  typical  consumer  never  in  her  life 
sees  real  orchids,  and  surely  never  wears 
them.  Mrs.  X  buys  advertised  goods,  she 
said,  because  she  is  too  busy  to  shop  for 
bargains.  To  my  mind,  that  disqualifies  her 
at  once,  for  the  typical  consumer  has  to  take 


time  to  shop;  and  economical  buying — 
whether  of  advertised  or  of  unknown  mer¬ 
chandise — is  a  major  factor  in  her  life.  No, 
Mrs.  X;  you  are  a  leader  of  women  and 
you  influence  many  consumers,  but  you  your¬ 
self  are  a  typical  clubwoman,  and  that’s 
very  different.  The  badges  of  identification 
are  pinch-nose  glasses  and  a  good,  but  not 
gaudy,  hat. 

Suspicion  Rears  Its  Head 
Mrs.  X  expressed  herself  as  opposing 
stoutly  (and  somewhat  haughtily)  a  current 
campaign  in  favor  of  one-grade  milk.  She 
resents  "not  being  able  to  buy  the  best  grade 
of  milk.”  So,  I  am  sure,  do  a  great  many 
other  women — but  their  inability  has  a  finan¬ 
cial  basis.  Mrs.  X  remarked  that  she  would 
not  discuss  the  matter  of  bacteria  count,  and 
immediately  I  wondered  why.  If  the  bacteria 
count  is  higher  in  Grade  B  milk,  the  typical 
consumer  who  has  to  buy  cheaply  must  give 
her  family  bacteria  she  doesn’t  want,  and 
she  should  be  protected;  if  Grade  A  and 
Grade  B  have  the  same  bacteria  count,  then 
why  mention  bacteria?  I  never  found  out. 

Mrs.  X  became  fervent  on  this  matter  of 
freedom  to  buy  Grade  A,  seeming  to  suspect 
that  her  constitutional  rights  were  in  danger. 
And  I — the  mildest  and  most  gullible  of 
citizens — began  to  feel  distressing  impulses 
stirring  in  my  conservative  mind.  Now  I 
think  I  know,  from  my  own  experience,  why 
the  consumer  movement  is  called  radical. 
It  is  because  even  conservative  persons,  in 
the  face  of  such  complacency,  cannot  avoid 
an  urge  to  call  out  a  tumbril  for  Mrs.  X. 

Mrs.  X  made  some  pertinent  remarks 
about  retail  shops  that  mislead  the  public 
with  signs  that  say  "All  hats  $1.98”  in  huge 
letters  and  hide  the  ominous  word  "up”  in 
small  print.  I  agree  with  her  completely. 

When  advertisers  offend  her  taste,  she 
disciplines  them  by  refusing  to  buy  their 
merchandise — reasonable  enough,  but  not 
very  effective  unless  the  advertisers  find  out. 
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Let  me  not  give  the  impression  that  the 
conference  had  only  one  speaker.  Miss  Q, 
a  pleasant  little  home  economist,  soothed  us 
by  describing  the  ideal,  germ-free  conditions 
in  food-manufacturing  plants  and  adroitly 
mentioned  several  times  the  name  of  the  one 
that  employs  her.  She  impressed  me  as  be¬ 
lieving  every  word  she  said,  and  I  honor  her 
for  her  faith.  Furthermore,  I  believe  her; 

1  accept  the  implication  that  the  foods  we 
buy  are  prepared  and  packaged  in  cleanliness 
so  exquisite  that  every  vitamin  is  individually 
scrubbed.  But  even  Miss  Q  could  not  per¬ 
suade  me  that  we  should  leave  it  entirely  to 
chance  and  big  business  to  see  that  these 
conditions  shall  be  maintained. 

Suspicion  Thrives  and  Prospers! 

It  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  the  chief 
speaker,  Mr.  Z,  came  two  thousand  miles  to 
address  this  conference.  What  he  said  was, 
unfortunately,  very  dull,  and  I  took  no  notes. 
My  mind  unquietly  pondered  the  question, 
"Who  paid  his  railroad  fare?”  He  is  a 
leader  in  industry.  It  was  worth  considerable 
money  to  someone — his  company  or  the 
sponsoring  clubwomen — to  present  him, 
with  all  his  prestige,  to  soothe  the  assembled 
consumers. 

A  question  period,  the  brightest  part  of 
the  conference,  was  cut  short  because  the 
hotel  wanted  the  auditorium  for  another 
meeting.  But  I  gathered,  from  the  questions 
that  did  get  answered,  that  others  in  the 
audience  were  as  puzzled  as  I.  Here  is  one 
of  the  questions  that  got  answered: 

Question.  "If  your  business  conscience  is 
so  clear,  what  about  the  money  that  is  spent 
by  big  business,  lobbying  in  Washington 

Answer.  "You  send  congressmen  and 
senators  to  Washington.  When  you  can 
send  congressmen  who  will  look  fairly  and 
squarely  at  business,  the  lobbying  can  be 
stopped.  The  businessman  goes  there  to 
protect  )our  interest.” 

Mr.  Y,  who  managed  the  question  period, 
is  a  brilliant  speaker,  and  I  enjoyed  listening 
to  him.  But  he  told  us  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  implied  quarrel  between  the 
consumer  and  business,  because  "every  one 
of  us  is  receiving  income  from  business  or 


else  is  dependent  upon  someone  else  who  is. 
If  you  criticize  business,  you  criticize  your 
men  folks,  your  family,  and  yourself.  If  you 
attack  business,  you  attack  democracy,  for 
our  democracy  is  built  on  the  business 
theme.” 

Note  how  adroitly,  in  waving  the  flag,  he 
avoided  the  point  that  the  right  to  criticize 
is  inherent  in  democratic  government,  and 
how  he  seemingly  considers  questioning  to 
be  synonymous  with  attacking. 

Testing  Bureau  Needed 

Sometime  during  the  meeting,  I  made  this 
note  in  shorthand:  "This  was  a  conference 
promoted  by  serious,  capable,  and  (some  of 
them,  at  least)  extremely  well-paid  women 
business  executives.  Whether  these  who 
promoted  the  conference  realized  it,  or  ad¬ 
mitted  to  themselves  that  they  realized  it, 
the  purpose  was  not  to  educate  consumers 
but  to  comfort  them;  not  to  tell  them  how 
to  find  out  for  themselves  but  to  ask  them 
to  accept  what  is  already  being  done  by 
manufacturers.  It  was  a  kindly  gesture — a 
pat  on  the  head.” 

Perhaps  consumer  education  has  advanced 
so  far  that  the  consumers  of  consumer-edu¬ 
cation  conferences  must  set  up  a  bureau  to 
test  the  motives, of  conference  sponsors! 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

A  COURSE  IN  DUPLICATING  machines  is 
being  developed  at  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  re¬ 
ports  Lloyd  H.  Hayes.  The  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  Mimeographs,  a  Multigraph,  process 
duplicators,  and  several  typewriters. 

Five  pupils  at  a  time,  taken  from  senior 
typewriting  classes,  train  for  two  weeks  in 
the  duplicating  room.  The  duplicating  class 
has  done  some  work  for  the  British  War 
Relief  Society  as  well  as  for  school  depart¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Hayes  reports  that  the  major  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  overcome  are  the  pupils’  lack 
of  ability  to  proofread  correctly,  their  tend¬ 
ency  to  be  inaccurate,  and  the  necessity  for 
developing  a  sharper  typing  stroke  in  cut¬ 
ting  stencils  and  making  carbon  master 
copies. 
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A  Quiz  for  You 
On  General  Business 


DWIGHT  H. 
DILLEY 


Mr.  Dilley  is  the  first  candidate  for  the  B.E.W.’s 
purely  honorary,  spur-of-the-moment  degree  of 
B.Q.D. — Doctor  of  Business  Quizzes.  Send  us 
your  list  of  questions,  too — make  them  hard 
enough  to  interest  teachers  but  not  too  difficult 
for  students.  Mr.  Dilley  is  chairman  of  the 
Commercial  Department  at  Durango  (Colora¬ 
do)  High  School. 


1.  The  other  day  I  visited  my  broker’s  of¬ 
fice  to  watch  the  ticker  tape  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  As  I  sat  down  beside  a  friend  of  mine, 
he  remarked,  "The  market  seems  rather  bear¬ 
ish  today.”  Were  stock  prices  rising  or  fall¬ 
ing? 

2.  After  the  market  had  closed,  my  friend 
offered  to  drive  me  to  my  office.  On  the  way, 
he  parked  in  front  of  a  building  and,  as  he 
turned  off  the  car  motor,  he  said,  'Tm  going 
in  here  to  take  a  look  at  Dun  &  Bradstreet’s 
latest.”  Were  we  parked  in  front  of  a  na¬ 
tionally  known  chain  store,  the  public  li¬ 
brary,  or  a  firm  of  nationally  known  cloth¬ 
iers? 

3.  While  my  friend  was  inside,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  glance  out  the  car  window.  Seeing  a 
stranger  drop  a  piece  of  paper  I  got  out  and 
picked  it  up.  It  was  a  check  for  $50,  indorsed 
with  the  name  of  the  payee.  Could  I  legally 
cash  that  check? 

4.  Well,  I  did  cash  that  indorsed  check  at 
my  bank,  but  three  days  later  the  bank 
called  and  said  that  the  check  had  been  re¬ 
turned  to  them  marked  "no  funds,”  so  would 
I  please  keep  my  promise  to  return  their 
money.  Had  I  made  such  a  promise? 

5.  My  telephone  conversation  with  the 
banker  had  no  more  than  been  concluded 
when  my  secretary  placed  the  opened  mail 


on  my  desk.  One  letter  contained  a  stock 
certificate  for  one  share  of  oil  stock,  which 
I  had  purchased  through  my  broker.  On 
the  way  home  that  night,  I  stopped  at  one 
of  the  filling  stations  operated  by  this  oil  ! 
company.  The  attendant  who  filled  my  gas 
tank  was  rather  discourteous,  but  I  told  him 
that  he  was  now  working  for  me  and  had 
better  be  careful.  Was  he  working  for  me, 
or  was  I  trying  to  give  him  a  scare  ? 

6.  I  paid  $150  for  this  one  share  of  stock, 
although  its  par  value  is  only  $100.  The 
company  has  declared  a  4  per  cent  dividend  j 
on  this  particular  stock.  What  is  the  amount 

of  my  dividend? 

7.  That  evening  my  wife  reminded  me 
that  the  premium  on  her  life-insurance  pol¬ 
icy  was  due.  I  have  been  paying  these  pre¬ 
miums  for  her  for  several  years,  and  of 
course  I  am  the  beneficiary  under  the  policy. 
Could  I  pay  the  premiums  for  any  chance 
acquaintance  who  would  name  me  as  the 
beneficiary  under  his  policy? 

8.  Over  the  desk  in  the  office  of  our  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  hangs  a  framed  legal  maxim — 
"Caveat  Emptor.”  What  does  it  mean? 

9.  Last  month  I  owed  a  man  $50  on  ac¬ 
count.  The  amount  was  due  on  the  30th. 

On  that  day  I  happened  to  see  him  on  the 
street,  so  I  took  out  my  wallet  to  pay  him, 
but  I  had  only  $40  with  me.  My  creditor 
said,  "That’s  all  right,  give  me  the  $40.”  I 
did,  and  he  gave  me  a  receipt  marked,  "Paid 
in  full.”  Yesterday  I  received  a  bill  from 
him  for  the  other  $10.  Do  I  have  to  pay  it? 

10.  This  morning  I  found  an  inch- wide 
strip  from  the  end  of  a  one-dollar  bill.  May 
that  strip  be  turned  in  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
in  exchange  for  a  new  one-dollar  bill  ? 

For  the  answers  to  these  questions,  re¬ 
fer  to  page  356.  < 
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Active  O.B^.  mem* 
here  at  Saint  Ann's 
Academy,  Marl* 
boro,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sister  M. 
Eugene  of  Jesus, 
teacher  sponsor. 


■»*  w 


Charter  members  of  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency  at  Cairo  (Hlinois) 
High  School  with  Miss  Laurel  Harris,  teacher  sponsor. 


Charter  members  of 
the  03.E.  chopter 
at  Lake  County 
Business  College. 
Poinesrille.  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Leona  Zinnel. 
teacher  sponsor. 


Enthusiastic  O.B.E.  members  at  Reading  (Pennsylvania)  Senior  High  School, 
Miss  Edith  R.  Fairlamb.  teacher  sponsor. 


oin  a  National 
Honor  Society 


^^«iode/e/ 


'■^a.surej- 


EIGHTY-FOUR  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 


CHARTERED  IN  SEVEN  MONTHS 


The  Order  of  Business  Efficiency  - 
the  national  honor  society  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Business  Education 
World — is  proud  of  the  eighty-four 
well-organized,  functioning  units  in 
twenty-nine  states  and  Hawaii. 

These  chapters  are  holders  of  the 
beautiful  charter,  the  mark  of  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  national  organization. 

Teacher-sponsors  of  these  chapters 
are  wearers  of  the  gold  emblem  of  the 
order — presented  to  them  with  the 
compliments  of  the  national  sponsor. 

Read  on  the  following  pages  how 
your  students  can  be  enrolled  for  com¬ 
munity  service  through  this  national 
honor  society. 


15  Students 
'  Qualiiy  for 
Business  Groui 

w  tlie  Winona  SecreUrli 
have  quauried  for  mem^ 
national  organization 
Order  of  Busineu  Efflcii 
earning  ser<- 


Ruth  Connor,  president 
of  the  O.B.E.  chapter 
at  Elk  District  High 
School,  Elkview,  West 
Virginia. 


O.B.E.  officers  at  Central 
High  School,  PenrUngton, 
New  Jersey,  with  their 
teacher  sponsor.  Miss  S. 
Elizabeth  Jones. 


Enroll  Your  Students 

For  Community  Service  ; 

THROUGH  A  NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY 


Your  students  can  become  members  of 
the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency,  a  na¬ 
tional  honor  society.  Efficient  service  is  the 
keynote  of  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency. 
Each  member  must  measure  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  and  be  willing  to 
use  his  training  in  practical  and  useful  activi¬ 
ties. 

You  are  invited  to  sponsor  a  local  chap¬ 
ter,  to  be  chartered  by  the  national  sponsor, 
the  Business  Education  World. 

Membership  in  this  order  is  open  to  any 
student  who  holds  a  B.E.W.  Senior  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Achievement  earned  by  solving  any 
one  of  the  senior  B.E.W.  projects.  The 
B.E.W.  Transcription  Projects  appear  each 
month  in  the  Business  Education  World. 
Projects  in  bookkeeping,  business  funda¬ 
mentals,  business  letter  writing,  and  business 
personality  are  available  in  booklet  form. 
Additional  projects  in  bookkeeping  and  busi¬ 
ness  letter  writing  are  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  B.E.W.  (See  pages  304  and 
299.) 

How  to  Organize  a  Chapter 

When  you  receive  the  Senior  Certificates 
earned  by  your  students,  you  will  also  re¬ 
ceive,  in  duplicate,  an  application  for  a 


charter.  Send  one  copy  of  the  application, 
signed  by  charter  members  and  by  you  as 
sponsor,  to  the  Business  Education 
World,  and  you  will  receive,  free  of  charge, 
the  handsome  charter,  which  signifies  that 
your  group  constitutes  a  recognized  chapter 
of  the  national  organization. 

You  will  also  receive  a  copy  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  that  you  can  adapt  to  your  local 
situation,  together  with  suggestions  to  club  | 
officers. 

The  O.B.E.  pin,  to  which  each  member  is  ’ 
entitled,  is  a  mark  of  distinction  to  its  owner.  ‘ 
The  cost  of  the  pin  is  50  cents. 

What  O.B.E.  Members  Can  Do  \ 

The  opportunities  for  service  open  to  your  3 
O.B.E.  members  are  many.  As  the  honor  i 
group  in  your  commercial  club,  they  can  be  ' 
the  leaders  in  that  club.  ' 

O.B.E.  members  should  be  able  to  help 
with  the  clerical  work  that  arises  in  con-  i 
nection  with  the  B.E.W.  projects.  The  col-  : 
lection  of  the  project  examination  fees  and  i 
the  keeping  of  necessary  records  offer  splen-  n 
did  practice  for  club  treasurers,  and  the  prepa-  ) 
ration  and  mailing  of  entry  forms  give 
valuable  experience  to  club  secretaries. 

These  good  students  can  be  the  service  ( 
organization  in  the  school.  \ 

Most  important,  however,  is  tlie  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contact  the  businessmen  and  the  i 
community  through  offering  the  services  of  : 
the  students  to  civic-betterment  clubs, 
churches,  local  national-defense  committees, 
the  Red  Cross,  and  similar  organizations. 
These  capable  students  can  act  as  clerks, 
cashiers,  ticket  managers,  and  ushers. 

If  your  O.B.E.  chapter  can  secure  a  spon¬ 
sor  or  a  group  of  sponsors  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  people  of  your  community,  both  groups  I 
will  reap  tremendous  benefit.  ? 
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This  is  your  opportunity  to  organize  the  2.  Organize  your  group  of  O.B.E.  mem- 
tudents  in  your  classes  into  a  worth-while  bers  and  send  for  an  official  charter, 

ervice  club.  You  have  every  assistance  pos-  3.  Set  as  your  goal  100  per  cent  student 
ible  at  your  command.  The  Department  participation  in  the  B.E.W.  project  service, 

if  Awards  of  the  Business  Education  with  each  O.B.E.  member  a  wearer  of  the 


VoRLD  is  eager  to  help  you.  This  is  your  O.B.E.  insignia. 

irder  of  procedure:  4.  Accept  our  free  gift  of  an  O.B.E.  pin 

1.  Send  in  solutions  to  the  B.E.W.  proj-  to  you  as  teacher  sponsor  of  a  chapter, 
cts.  Acceptable  senior  project  solutions  Send  inquiries  regarding  the  Order  of 

fill  bring  Senior  Certificates  of  Achieve-  Business  Efficiency  to  the  Department  of 
ent  to  your  students  and  make  them  elig-  Awards,  The  Business  Education  World, 
le  for  membership  in  the  Order  of  Busi-  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  You  may 
;ss  Efficiency.  order  projects  from  this  address,  also. 

An  Effective  Club  Program  for  Efficient  Service 

!  The  Service  Committee :  The  constitution  The  teacher-sponsor  of  the  local  chapter 


|f  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency  provides 

Iir  the  appointment  of  a  Service  Committee, 
hich  shall  see  that  all  members  of  the  or- 
inization  have  opportunities  for  service  to 
e  school  and  to  the  community. 

Topics  for  Study  under  Student  Leader- 
\iip:  (1)  A  desirable  business  personality. 
}2)  Job-finding  techniques.  (3)  Office  be- 
lavior.  (4)  Voice  and  manner  of  speaking 
|i  an  office.  (5)  Personal  appearance  in  an 
jftice.  (6)  Work  standards  in  offices.  (7) 
Office  organization  and  management. 

Formal  Programs:  Guest  speakers  may  be 
jvited  from  community  service  clubs,  busi- 
?ss  organizations,  or  different  ‘  school  de- 
irtments.  Their  talks  can  concern  corn- 
unity  needs,  business  opportunities  for 
)ung  people,  school  spirit,  or  other  topics 
:  interest  to  the  group. 

Projects:  (1)  Assembly  programs  built 
ound  the  theme  of  efficiency  in  business. 
1)  Radio  broadcasts  and  plays.  (3)  A  tour 
the  school,  with  business  people  of  the 
immunity  as  guests,  the  O.B.E.  group  co- 
)erating  wdth  the  school  committee  on  pub- 
c  relations.  (4)  Tours  of  local  business 
pices,  factories,  banks,  or  other  organiza- 
)ns.  (5)  Publication  of  a  newspaper  for 
e  school  or  for  the  business  department. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  help  in  planning 
|ur  local  programs,  ask  the  B.E.W.  Depart- 
lent  of  Awards  to  assist  you.  Please  state 
kir  problem  in  detail  so  that  it  may  be 
vcn  adequate  consideration. 


acts  as  an  adviser,  allowing  the  students  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 
The  sponsor  can  enlist  the  help  of  other 
instructors  from  different  departments  to 
aid  in  special  club  activities. 

A  business  sponsor  chosen  from  the  com¬ 
munity  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity.  He  may 
be  called  upon  to  give  friendly  advice  to 
students  in  their  chapter  programs,  assist¬ 
ing  them  with  obtaining  the  services  of  out¬ 
side  speakers  and  in  finding  means  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  community.  He  may  also  be  able 
to  help  the  students  when  they  are  ready  to 
look  for  employment. 

The  organization  need  not  follow  a  set 
pattern  but  can  be  adapted  to  local  needs. 

A  Suggestion  for 
Displaying  Awards 

An  interesting  display  of  O.B.E.  cer- 
„  tificates  and  Gregg  Writer  awards  was 
arranged  by  Everett  W.  Marquart  and  placed 
in  the  main  show  case  in  the  Hall  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  De¬ 
troit. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  honor  rolls  and 
pictures,  Mr.  Marquart  arranged  three  lad¬ 
ders,  with  blue  supports  and  red  rounds. 
On  the  ladders  he  displayed  B.E.W.  Tran¬ 
scription  Certificates,  Gregg  Writer  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  Competent  Typist  awards. 

After  the  exhibit  has  served  its  present 
purpose,  it  is  to  be  preserved  for  future  use. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  in  De¬ 
troit  has  many  O.B.E.  members. 
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The  top  of  a  legal  paper,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
caption  and  the  appearance  of  the  document  after  the  cover 
has  been  folded  under  at  the  comers  and  stapled  into  place 

The  Format  of  Legal  Documents 

Part  I 

EVA  L.  CONNELLY 


C'^OURT  documents  are  written  on  "legal 
_ycap,”  white  paper  8I/2  t>y  13  or  14 
inches  in  size.  The  paper  should  be  of  good 
quality,  not  easily  torn.  A  good  bond  paper 
makes  a  very  impressive- looking  document; 
the  attorney  cannot  advertise  his  services, 
but  he  can  make  use  of  the  notice  that  is 
attracted  to  immaculate  documents  issuing 
from  his  office. 

All  copies  that  are  to  be  signed  should  be 
on  good-quality  paper,  but  office-file  copies 
may  be  on  paper  of  lighter  weight  and  cheap¬ 
er  quality. 

Law  offices  in  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  use  legal  cap  with  margins  ruled  in  red. 
When  using  such  paper,  the  typing  should 
be  kept  one  or  two  spaces  inside  the  ruling. 

Carbon  Copies.  The  stenographer  usually 
prepares  three  copies  of  each  of  the  plead¬ 
ings  (one  original  and  iwo  carbons),  or 
more  if  there  is  more  than  one  defendant. 


The  attorney,  giving  instructions  to  the 
stenographer,  usually  says,  "Make  one  and 
tw'o”  or  "Make  one  and  four.” 

An  exception  to  the  requirement  for  mani¬ 
fold  copies  is  the  case  of  the  affidavit  of  serv¬ 
ice,  where  only  one  copy  is  needed.  In 
cases  where  the  summons  is  prepared  by  the 
attorney,  the  summons,  complaint,  and  veri¬ 
fication  are  grouped  together  in  the  order 
named  and  bound  together  in  one  cover. 
Some  attorneys  consider  the  verification  as  a 
part  of  the  pleading  and  not  as  a  separate 
paper. 

The  original  copy,  which  is  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  in  which  action  is  brought, 
will  have  the  affidavit  of  service  attached  to 
it.  One  of  the  other  copies  is  given  to  the 
process  server  and  served  upon  the  defend¬ 
ant;  and  a  third  (this  need  not  be  enclosed 
in  a  cover)  is  kept  in  the  attorney’s  case 
file. 


Now  comes  the  above-named  defendant  by  BROWN  AND  BROWN, 
his  attorneys,  and  answers  the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  as 


STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 


CIVIL  COURT 


MILWAUKEE  COUNTY 


RICHARD  ROE, 


No.  504624 


Plaintiff,  ) 


THOMAS  SMITH, 


Defendant 
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spacing.  Most  documents  are  typed 
double-spaced,  although  quotations  of  land 
descriptions  may  be  single-spaced.  Para¬ 
graphs  should  be  indented  either  five  or 
ten  spaces,  preferably  ten.  Wills  are  double¬ 
spaced,  but  the  attestation  clause  after  the 
signature  should  be  single-spaced. 

Erasing  and  Corrections.  There  should 
be  a  minimum  of  erasing  on  legal  docu¬ 
ments;  in  fact,  in  some  important  instru¬ 
ments,  such  as  wills,  contracts,  and  promis¬ 
sory  notes,  there  must  be  no  erasure  that 
might  lead  to  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
paper  has  been  changed  since  its  execution 
and  signing.  Erasures  and  interlineations 
are  presumed  to  have  been  made  after  the 
execution  of  a  deed,  unless  the  contrary  be 
proved. 

If  an  error  is  made  in  a  document  before 
its  signing,  the  entire  page  should  be  re¬ 
written;  but,  if  an  error  is  found  that 
necessitates  a  correction  or  change  after  the 
paper  has  been  signed,  the  correction  must 
be  verified  by  oath  before  a  notary  public. 

No  erasing  should  be  done  in  the  figures 
of  a  price  in  legal  paper,  and  not  more 
than  one  letter  should  be  erased  in  the 
written-out  form.  If  a  soft  eraser  is  used 
first  to  take  off  the  surface  ink,  a  hard  eraser 
can  be  used  for  the  fast  traces  of  the  im¬ 
pression. 

Changes.  If  a  stapled  and  completed 
paper  needs  to  be  inserted  into  the  type¬ 
writer  to  have  something  typed  on  one  of 
the  pages,  this  can  be  done  in  the  following 
manner: 

Lay  an  extra  sheet  of  paper  flat  on  the 
desk.  Fold  it  in  half,  with  the  crease  to¬ 
ward  you.  Then  fold  the  half  that  is  in 
sight  back  down,  making  a  new  crease  about 
an  inch  above  the  first  one,  which  will  now 
be  covered.  (This  will  be  an  accordian 
fold.) 

Insert  this  twice-folded  sheet  in  the  type¬ 
writer  so  that,  when  the  fold  toward  you 
comes  to  the  front  of  the  platen,  the  open¬ 
ing  is  at  the  top. 

Insert  the  lx)ttom  of  the  desired  page 
behind  this  fold  and  turn  the  roller  back¬ 
ward  until  the  desired  point  on  the  page  is 
in  position  to  be  adjusted  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  or  insertion. 


MRS.  EVA  LARSON  CONNELLY  is  head  of 
the  Shorthand  Department,  Miss  Brown’s 
School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  She  has  con¬ 
tributed  other  articles  to  the  B.E.W.  and  has 
also  written  for  the  Gregg  Writer.  She  has 
taught  in  high  school,  business  school,  and  col¬ 
lege  in  several  states  and  has  been  a  secretary — 
as  was  her  grandmother,  who,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  was  secretary  to  her  father,  Royal  Court 
Chamberlain  under  Charles  XIV  of  Sweden. 


As  the  stapled  sheet  turns  backward  into 
the  machine,  the  folded  paper  works  out  of 
the  machine  at  the  back  of  the  platen. 

Changes  and  additions  to  a  will  are  made 
by  means  of  a  ccxlicil.  This  must  be  dated 
and  properly  witnessed.  If  possible,  the 
codicil  should  be  written  on  the  last  sheet 
of  the  will,  but  it  may  be  on  a  separate 
sheet. 

Notarizing.  The  law  stenographer  often 
has  a  commission  to  serve  as  a  notary  pub¬ 
lic.  This  work  may  become  routinized  be¬ 
cause  of  the  frequency  of  its  performance, 
but  the  notary  should  never  become  careless, 
for  he  thus  certifies  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  signature  and  the  identity  of  the  signer. 
He  must  certify  the  date  of  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  or  jurat,  give  the  oath  to  the  signer, 
and  actually  witness  his  signing  of  the  docu¬ 
ment. 

There  is  an  established  fee  for  the  notary, 
but  this  fee  is  usually  waived  for  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  office  and  charged  only  from 
outsiders  who  come  in  for  the  service. 

When  the  notary  performs  his  duty  of 
accepting  the  oath,  he  affixes  his  official  seal 
with  his  signature  and  a  statement  of  the 
expiration  of  his  commission  upon  a  certain 
date. 

Paging.  Because  of  the  fastening  at  the 
top,  the  pages  of  a  legal  document  are  num¬ 
bered  at  the  bottom  by  writing  the  figure 
in  the  middle  of  the  line,  half  an  inch  from 
the  lower  edge.  Later  pages  inserted  before 
the  paper  is  signed  should  be  lettered  a,  b, 
c,  etc.  The  preceding  page  number  will  be 
used  with  the  letters,  as  3a,  3b. 

These  additional  pages  should  be  signed 
or  initialed  when  the  complete  paper  is 
signed.  No  changes  can  be  made  later  with¬ 
out  further  verification  by  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  or  by  affidavit  before  a  notary  public. 
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The  division  of  pages  of  a  legal  paper 
should  be  planned  so  that  some  part  of  the 
actual  contents,  not  less  than  one  line,  ap¬ 
pears  with  the  signature  on  the  last  page. 
The  attestation  clause  of  a  will  often  states 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  entire  document. 

Margins.  The  caption  or  heading,  giving 
the  venue  of  the  action,  should  begin  about 
2  inches  from  the  top  edge  of  the  paper. 
On  the  second  and  following  pages,  the 
writing  may  begin  a  little  higher,  but  it 
should  not  be  high  enough  to  come  under 
the  turned-down  top  edge  of  the  cover.  The 
bottom  margin  should  be  the  same  as  the 
left-hand  margin,  about  II/2  inches.  A  very 
short  document  may  be  brought  farther 
down  on  the  page  and  have  a  wider  bottom 
margin. 

Arrangement  of  Caption.  The  law  requires 
that  every  paper  pertaining  to  a  case  bear  the 
name  of  the  case,  the  venue,  and  also  the 
case  number,  after  that  has  been  assigned  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court.  The  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  the  caption  may  vary  slightly, 
but  the  best  arrangement  is  simple.  The 
name  of  the  court  should  be  prominently 
typed,  preferably  in  solid  caps.  The  location, 
as  state,  county,  and  city,  or  such  designation 
as  is  necessary,  may  be  on  the  same  line  (as 
in  the  accompanying  illustration)  or  on  the 
second  and  third  lines,  or  arranged  in  some 
attractive,  well-balanced  style.  The  above- 
mentioned  lines  may  be  centered  on  the  page 
line  or  centered  above  the  box. 

Box.  The  names  of  the  parties  to  the  suit 
are  "boxed”  in  a  space  taking  about  half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  line.  (See 
illustration.)  The  top  and  bottom  outlines 
are  made  with  hyphens  or  underscoring;  and 
the  right,  vertical  edge  is  made  with  colons 
or  the  right-hand  parenthesis.  Any  simple 
characters  may  be  used  to  make  the  lines, 
but  decorative  lines  are  in  poor  taste.  Some 
typists  line  off  only  the  right-hand  edge  of 
the  box;  others,  only  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  name  of  the  plaintiff  appears  first  at 
the  left-hand  margin  in  the  box,  with  the 
word  Plaintiff  one  or  two  spaces  below  at 
the  right  side  of  the  box.  Centered  two 
spaces  below  this  appears  the  abbreviation 
vs.  or  V.,  or  the  word  against  or  versrts.  The 
name  of  the  defendant  follows  at  the  left- 


hand  margin  two  spaces  below,  with  the 
word  Defendant  one  or  two  spaces  below  to 
the  right.  The  names  of  the  parties  in  the 
box  of  the  document  may  be  written  in  solid 
caps. 

To  the  right  of  the  box  should  appear  the 
title  of  the  pleading,  centered  in  the  space 
and  written  in  solid  caps.  (See  illustration.) 
Some  offices  omit  this  title,  but  it  is  wise  to 
include  it.  The  name  of  the  pleading,  of 
course,  appears  on  the  cover  as  part  of  the 
indorsement,  but  when  the  paper  is  opened 
for  reading,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the 
name  also  on  the  top  page. 

(To  be  continued) 

Ervcin  M.  Keithley,  South  Division 
High  School,  Milwaukee,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  membership  director  for 
the  Department  of  Business  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Hollis  P.  Guy,  who  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Department  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Boston,  June  30-July  3. 

Mr.  Keithley  will  supervise  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate  the  membership  activities  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states.  He  will  be  assisted  in  his  work 
by  the  following  divisional  directors; 

Eastern,  Frederick  H.  Riecke,  South  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Southeastern,  Thom 
as  F.  Ferry,  Paul  Junior  High  School,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Southern,  Mrs.  Beulah  Dalton  Harwell, 
Andrew  Jackson  High  School,  Jacksonville,  Flor¬ 
ida;  Central,  Stanley  S.  Smith,  Fordson  High 
School,  Detroit;  AVduestern,  Miss  Dorothy  L. 
Travis,  Central  High  School,  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota;  and  Western,  L.  Harry  Sortais,  Monterey 
(California)  High  School. 

Mr.  Keithley  has  served  the  N.E.A.  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education  as  state 
membership  director  in  Wisconsin  and  was 
elected  to  its  executive  committee  for  a  three- 
year  term. 

The  Lamp  of  Experience,”  regular  de¬ 
partment  edited  by  Miss  Harriet  P. 
Banker,  the  Student  Teachers  Department, 
prepared  by  Miss  Marion  Lamb,  and  the 
Bulletin  Board  and  Commercial  Clubs  De¬ 
partments,  edited  by  Archibald  Alan  Bowie, 
have  been  omitted  from  this  issue  of  the 
B.E.W.  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  timely  articles. 
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What  Should 
A  Young  Man  Study? 


KARL 

MORRISON 


A  FRESHMAN  entered  my  office  one 
morning,  reminding  me  of  my  advanc¬ 
ing  years.  He  was  the  son  of  a  former 
classmate  with  whom  I  had  argued  virtually 
the  same  question  that  now  disturbed  the 
assurance  of  the  young  eyes  on  the  other 
side  of  our  desk.  After  beating  most  of  the 
leaves  off  the  proverbial  bush,  he  came  out 
with  this;  "What  I  want  to  know,  sir,  is 
what  would  you  study  if  you  were  I.^” 

The  question  was  as  practical  as  bread 
winning,  as  vital  as  the  joy  of  living.  The 
question  is  perennial. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  great  war 
there  has  not  been  a  time  when  we  could 
answer  with  such  enthusiastic  assurance. 
After  a  bit  of  preliminary  skirmishing,  the 
question  resolved  itself  into;  "Why  should 
1,  a  man,  study  secretarial  courses.^’’ 

Why,  indeed,  should  any  individual 
choose  to  spend  his  time  studying  shorthand, 
typewriting,  filing,  and  business  machines, 
rather  than  courses  more  hallowed  by  tradi¬ 
tion  } 

We  feel  that  no  road  leads  more  directly 
to  the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  business  than 
that  of  secretarial  studies.  Business  is 
looking  for  young  men  who  have,  to  a  high 
degree,  the  qualities  of  personality,  initiative, 
imagination,  and  horse  sense  to  put  in  places 
of  responsibility.  Big  business  is  looking 
in  every  nook  and  cranny — at  the  bottom  of 
its  own  establishments,  in  the  universities, 
in  the  business  schools,  everywhere — for 
young  men  who  show  promise  of  being  able 
to  fill  the  shoes  of  those  whom  time  and 
circumstance  will  take  out  of  its  key  posi¬ 
tions.  It  is  seeking  young  men  who  have 
the  alertness  and  ingenuity  to  fill  positions 
created  by  its  own  changing  techniques  and 


relationships,  who  can  find  the  best  ways  to 
do  things  that  have  never  been  done  before. 

The  initial  positions  most  commonly  used 
by  business  in  training  its  apprentices  to  take 
these  places  of  responsibility  are  those  of 
the  stenographer  and  the  secretary.  It  is 
quite  common  to  place  a  young  man  who 
shows  promise  in  the  stenographic  depart¬ 
ment,  where  he  takes  dictation,  grinds  out 
correspondence,  and  does  the  hard  toil  that 
many  a  stenographer  considers  a  hopeless 
routine. 

There  he  stays,  like  a  baseball  rookie  on  a 
farm.  There  he  acquires  seasoning,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  customary  procedures  of  the 
business.  There,  also,  he  displays  his  wares 
beneath  the  interested  and  appraising  gaze  of 
his  superiors. 

Business  and  Military  Needs 
Today  the  war  drums  boom  "all  out”  in 
repetitive  crescendo.  The  fighting  forces 
urgently  need  men  who  can  take  dictation 
at  top  speed  as  well  as  men  to  operate  ma¬ 
chine  guns.  The  efficiency  and  speed  of  its 
communications  system  is  as  important  in 
setting  the  tempo  of  military  war  effort  as 
it  is  in  setting  that  of  production  war  effort. 

Possession  of  any  one  of  the  secretarial 
skills  is  often  sufficient  to  change  a  soldier 
from  "buck  private,  rear  rank”  to  "private, 
first  class”  with  a  specialist’s  pay  increment. 
In  the  military  forces  or  in  business,  young 
men  are  fortunate  if  they  catch  the  greater 
vision  and  can  see  from  their  positions, 
however  lowly  they  may  be,  the  rainbow  in 
the  sky  that  has  a  pot  of  gold  at  its  foot. 

Let  us  state  clearly,  however,  that  only 
the  able  may  tread  the  road  to  the  pot  of 
gold.  Only  those  who  work  tirelessly  and 
intelligently,  who  strive  for  perfection  and 
speed  in  every  shorthand  outline,  every  typed 
letter,  every  bit  of  filing,  every  answer  ob- 
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KARL  MORRISON  is  assistant  professor  of 
secretarial  studies  in  the  University^  of  Missis* 
aippi.  He  has  degrees  from  Birmingham- 
Southern  College  and  Northwestern  University. 
He  has  been  supervisor  of  the  Alabama  State 
Typewriting  Contest  and  president  of  the  state 
Department  of  Commercial  Teachers.  He  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Policies  Committee  of 
the  S.B.E.A.  and  is  working  toward  his  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  His  hobbies  are  back¬ 
yard  farming  and  fishing. 


tained  on  the  calculator — and  who  add, 
meanwhile,  to  these  mechanical  capacities  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  procedures  of  their  firm — finally 
reach  the  pot  of  gold. 

From  stenographer  to  secretary  is  a  short 
step,  but  it  puts  a  man  *'on  the  inside.”  The 
source  of  his  firm’s  power,  the  method  of 
applying  it,  the  means  by  which  it  is  di¬ 
rected  and  controlled  become  a  part  of  his 
knowledge  if  he  is  intelligently  alert.  He 
can  see  the  visions  of  important  men  and 
study  their  thought  processes.  His  superiors 
meet  the  daily  tests  of  their  judgment  and 
settle  in  his  presence.  For  the  young  man 
of  superior  ability  who  can  love  business  and 
work  at  it  with  all  that  is  in  him,  there  is  no 
surer,  swifter  means  of  scaling  the  heights 
than  by  the  secretarial  route. 

If  all  this  be  accepted  as  true,  the  general 
question  of  what  to  study  has  its  answer — 
secretarial  subjects.  Here  a  bit  of  detail 
may  be  apropos.  Secretarial  training  is  a 
process  of  skill  development.  The  most  ob¬ 
vious  skills  required  are  shorthand  and 
typewriting  used  to  produce  business  corre¬ 
spondence.  Closely  joined  to  these  should  be 
filing  and  the  use  of  common  office  ma¬ 
chines.  These  correspond  to  the  carpenter’s 
hammer,  saw.  and  other  tools.  Any  crafts¬ 
man  needs  good  tools  appropriate  to  his  task 
— and  he  needs,  also,  skill  in  their  use. 

Yet  even  such  equipment  will  not  insure 
success.  There  are  less  obvious,  less  meas¬ 
urable  skills. 

It  is  possible  to  develop  skill  in  "finding” 
as  distinguished  from  "knowing”  to  the 
point  that  making  unusual  information  avail¬ 
able  at  the  right  time  becomes  almost  intui¬ 
tive. 


Perhaps  the  highest  and  most  remunera¬ 
tive  of  sill  skills  is  that  of  managing  people. 
Wages,  salaries,  promotions,  and  profits  arc 
awards  granted  upon  the  approval  of  busi¬ 
ness  associates  and  the  public. 

We  may  conclude  that  superior  manual  or 
technical  skills,  alone,  are  not  enough — su¬ 
perior  personality  traits,  alone,  are  not 
enough.  Both  types  of  skills  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  simultaneously.  Perhaps  the  ac¬ 
cent,  but  not  the  entire  attention,  should  be 
on  shorthand  and  typewriting.  As  these 
operations  become  highly  automatic,  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  energies,  but  not  the  entire  effort, 
may  be  shifted  to  the  development  of  a  high¬ 
er  order  of  skills. 

To  the  young  man  we  would  say:  "Mas¬ 
ter  the  tools  of  a  secretary'.  Learn  and  in¬ 
terpret  all  the  information  available  concern¬ 
ing  your  chosen  business.  Learn  to  get 
along  with  your  fellow  man.  And  the 
world  is  yours,  lad,  garnished  with  four-leaf 
clovers  and  served  on  a  gold  platter.” 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

SAMUEL  Austen  Keep  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Secretarial  Training  of  the  Georgia  State 
G)llege  for  Women  at  Milledgeville,  where 
he  will  teach  accounting  and  business  law. 
Before  coming  to  Milledgeville,  Mr.  Keep 
taught  at  the  University  of  San  Antonio 
until  he  was  called  to  the  Army,  where  he 
served  a  year  as  a  lieutenant.  He  has  two 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  has  had  practical  accounting  experience. 

Miss  Ernestine  Melton,  for  the  past 
three  years  a  member  of  the  Business  De¬ 
partment  of  High  Point  (North  Carolina) 
High  School,  has  been  appointed  instructor 
at  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Women  to 
teach  business  English  and  retail  selling. 
She  holds  an  A.B.  degree  from  Newberry 
College  and  an  M.A.  degree  from  Columbia 
University.  She  is  a  former  section  officer 
in  the  Southern  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Charles  T.  Taylor  is  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Secretarial  Training  at  the  Col¬ 
lege. 
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Business  Educators  Turn 
To  Chicago  This  Month 


Ei.vin  S.  Eyster 
President 


RESIDENT  ELVIN  S.  EYSTER  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  the  three  key 
speakers  for  the  program  of  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association  (formerly  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers  Federation)  at 
its  forty-fourth  annual  convention. 

The  convention,  to  be  held  in  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  will  open  with  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  dance  on  Monday  evening,  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  and  will  close  with  a  banquet  and 
brief  program  on  Wednesday  evening,  De¬ 
cember  31.  This  plan  will  permit  everyone 
to  arrange  for  his  own  celebration  of  the 
remainder  of  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Dr.  Harold  Benjamin,  Dr.  Clyde  M.  Hill, 
and  Rowland  Allen  have  been  selected  for 
the  main  speakers  for  the  two  general  ses¬ 
sions  and  the  banquet. 

Dr.  Harold  Benjamin  has  spoken  before 
educational  groups  in  forty-five  states.  He 
is  editor  of  a  series  of  thirty  textbooks  in 
education.  He  is  probably  best  known  for 
his  book.  The  Saber-Tooth  Curriculum.  He 
was  formerly  dean  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 


rado,  professor  of  education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  and  associate  professor  of 
education  at  Stanford  University.  He  is  now 
dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Maryland.  He  will  speak  on  "Culture, 
Magic,  and  the  Academic  Mind.” 

Dr.  Clyde  M.  Hill  is  a  rare  combination 
of  teacher,  student,  philosopher,  critic,  and 
humorist.  He  has  had  an  interesting  career 
as  a  teacher,  a  superintendent,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  several  colleges,  includ¬ 
ing  the  State  Teachers  College,  Springfield, 
Missouri;  the  University  of  Vermont;  and 
the  University  of  Hawaii.  For  eight  years 
he  served  as  president  of  Southern  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College.  He  is  now  professor 
of  secondary  education,  Yale  University,  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Dr.  Hill  is  author  of  several  books.  He  will 
speak  on  "Enlightened  Teaching — A  Para¬ 
mount  Patriotic  Duty.” 

Members  of  the  N.B.T.A.  will  be  partic¬ 
ularly  pleased  to  learn  that  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  an  outstanding  per- 
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sonnel  director  dis¬ 
cuss  his  proposed 
topic  of  "What  Per¬ 
sonnel  Managers  Ex¬ 
pect  of  Employees.” 
Rowland  Allen,  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  L. 
S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Indiana, 
has  been  selected  for 
the  main  speaker  on 
one  of  the  general 
sessions.  Mr.  Allen 
is  a  forceful,  dynam¬ 
ic  speaker.  Mr.  Allen  went  to  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Co.,  in  1925  as  employment  manager  and 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  position  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  personnel.  Before  that  time  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Burton  Rogers  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston.  He  also  served  in  the  person¬ 
nel  department  of  William  S.  Filene  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston.  Because  of  his  w'ork  and  ex¬ 
perience,  he  was  appointed  to  and  served  on 
the  President’s  Advisory  Commission  on  Ed¬ 
ucation. 

Meetings  have  been  planned  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  groups:  Delta  Pi  Epsilon;  National 
Council  for  Business  Education;  American 
Association  of  Commercial  Colleges;  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial 
Schools;  and  Pi  Omega  Pi  (national  conven¬ 
tion). 

The  following  breakfasts  have  been 
scheduled: 

Bowling  Green  Business  University  and 
University  of  Denver  alumni,  Tuesday;  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Teachers  College,  All- 
Indiana,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Wednesday. 

An  All-Iowa  banquet  and  a  Wisconsin 
luncheon  are  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 

Tuesday  evening  has  been  set  aside  as  an 
open  evening  for  various  group  meetings. 

Any  other  groups  planning  meetings 
should  contact  the  president,  Elvin  S.  Eyster, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  to  have 
their  meetings  included  in  the  printed  pro¬ 
gram.  They  should  also  contact  the  local 
chairman,  Paul  S.  Moser,  Moser  School, 
Chicago,  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
hotel. 

If  hotel  reservations  are  made  before  the 


time  of  registration,  the  Hotel  Sherman  will 
assure  a  single  room  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a 
day  or  a  double  room  with  twin  beds  at  the 
rate  of  $4.50  a  day. 

Membership  in  the  N.B.T.A.  costs  only 
$2  a  year.  It  entitles  members  to  attendance 
at  the  convention  as  well  as  to  four  issues 
of  The  Business  Education  Digest  and  the 
Yearbook.  Dues  should  be  sent  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  College 
of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 
Officers  of  the  N.B.T.A.  are  as  follows: 

President:  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  School  of  Business, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

First  Vice-President:  Fidelia  Van  Antwerp, 
Joliet  (Illinois)  Township  High  School. 

Second  Vice-President:  Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Secretary:  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  College  of  Commerce. 

Treasurer:  Karl  M.  Maukert,  Duffs-Iron  City 
College,  Pittsburgh. 

Executive  Board:  Paul  Moser,  The  Moser 
School,  Chicago;  Ivan  Chapman,  Western  High 
School,  Detroit;  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls;  B.  F.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des 
Moines. 

Department  Chairmen 

Public  Schools:  Paul  White,  Frank  L.  Smart 
School,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Private  Schools:  E.  W.  Pennock,  Ferris  Insti¬ 
tute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan. 

College:  Dr.  Clyde  Beighey,  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  Macomb. 

Round-Table  Chairmen 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting:  Earl  Clevenger, 
Central  State  Teachers  College,  Edmond,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Social-Business :  J.  Andrew  Holley,  Oklahoma 
A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Distributive  Education:  Kenneth  Lawyer,  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Office  Machines:  Ralph  S.  Rowland,  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Private  School  Instructors :  E.  R.  Maetzold, 
Minneapolis  Business  College. 

Secretarial:  Miss  Pauline  Everett,  High  School, 
Beverly  Hills,  California. 

Administrators :  Harry  B.  Bauernfeind,  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Yearbook  Editor:  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  Woman’s 
College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro. 

Digest  Editor:  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern 
High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Membership  Chairman:  Ivan  Mitchell,  Western 
High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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to  Meet  in 


Frances  B.  Bowers  Arnold  Schneider 


Edith  M.  Winchester 


Business  teacher-training  policies  will 
be  the  theme  of  the  fifteenth  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Association  of 
Business  Teacher-Training  Institutions,  to 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  De¬ 
cember  29  and  30. 

Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia,  is  chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Policies  Committee.  He  will  open  the 
morning  program  on  December  29.  Dr. 
Roscoe  L.  West,  president  of  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  will  speak 
on  "The  Need  for  Co-operation  Between 
Professional  Associations  and  the  Regional 
and  National  Accrediting  Agencies.”  Dr. 
P.  O.  Selby,  of  State  Teachers  College, 
Kirksville,  Missouri,  will  speak  on  Policy 
No.  11,  "The  National  Association  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher-Training  Institutions  as  an  Ac¬ 
crediting  Agency.” 

At  the  luncheon  on  the  same  day,  Dr.  E. 
G.  Blackstone,  of  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  the  Association’s  first  presi¬ 
dent,  will  speak  on  "Achievements  of  the 
Past  as  Promises  for  the  Future.” 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  Monday  and 
the  morning  session  on  Tuesday,  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  will  be  discussed: 

"The  History  and  Development  of  the  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  Program,”  B.  Frank  Kyker, 
Chief,  Business  Education  Service,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"State  Certification  Requirements  in  tlie  Field 
of  Distributive  Education,”  Dr.  G.  Henry  Rich- 
ert,  Central  Regional  Agent,  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  Curriculum  in  the  Field  of  Distributive 


Education,”  Kenneth  Lawyer.  Illinois  State  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Springfield. 

"Teacher  Placement” — Policy  No.  8,  Dr.  Lee 
A.  Wolfard,  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  West 
Virginia. 

"Specialization” — Policy  No.  2,  J.  L.  Harmon, 
Bowling  Green  (Kentucky)  College  of  Commerce. 

"Business  Experience  Requirements”  —  Polic)' 
No.  13,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Ogle,  Bow’ling  Green 
(Ohio)  State  University. 

"Graduate  Study” — Policy  No.  3,  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  New  York  University,  New  York  City. 

"Commercial  Subjects  and  College  Entrance  Re¬ 
quirements” — Policy  No.  7,  Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame, 
Temple  LIniversity,  Philadelphia. 


From  two  o’clock  until  four  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  December  30,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  convention  delegates  will  hold 
a  business  meeting. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Teacher  Training 
Institutions  are  as  follows: 


President:  Frances  B.  Bowers,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia. 

Vice-President:  Arnold  E.  Schneider,  State 
Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

Secretary:  H.  M.  Doutt,  University  of  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer:  Edith  M.  Winchester,  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

Directors:  T.  H.  Coates,  West  Virginia  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Montgomery;  Dr.  Lloyd  V. 
Douglas,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar 
Falls;  Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh;  Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  Boston 
University,  Boston;  Dr.  Paul  O.  Selby,  North¬ 
east  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville. 

Editor  of  Bulletins:  Miss  Ann  Brewington, 
University  of  Chicago. 
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A  Monthly  B.E.W.  Feature 


Co-operative 
Secretarial  Training 


WILLIAM  E. 
HAINES 


Mr.  Haines  is  supervisor  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  Wilmington  (Delaware)  Public  Schools. 
At  present,  he  is  on  leave,  having  a  temporary 
appointment  to  the  Business  Education  Service, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IS  tlie  adoption  of  the  co-operative  idea  to 
become  a  "trend”  in  business  education.^ 
One’s  enthusiasm  for  the  possibilities  of  the 
idea  is  likely  to  foster  the  notion  that  it  will. 
Not  until  a  sizable  number  of  schools  have 
demonstrated  that  the  plan  will  really  func¬ 
tion  as  an  educative  factor,  however,  will 
positive  evidence  of  a  trend  be  discernible. 

Encouraging  signs  are  to  be  found.  Re¬ 
ports  from  both  teachers  and  administrators 
offer  increasing  indications  that  the  plan  is 
receiving  thoughtful  consideration.  Not  a 
few  schools  have  already  inaugurated  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  provide  integrated  work 
experience  for  the  business  curriculum. 

Most  of  the  real  gains  in  education  have 
come  gradually,  by  the  slow  process  of  evo¬ 
lution.  Responsible  school  officials  show  an 
understandable  reluctance  to  go  "all  out” 
on  any  departure  from  the  traditional.  There 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  proceed  in  easy 
stages.  Yet,  the  feasibility  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  principle  has  been  clearly  and  amply 
demonstrated.  It  but  remains  for  business 
education  to  make  the  application. 

How  should  we  start  Is  it  necessary  to 
have  a  program  in  which  the  student  spends 
full  days  on  the  job  over  an  extended  period 
of  time?  Isn’t  it  enough  if  the  student  gets 
a  "preview”  a  few  hours  a  week  after  school 
hours?  Is  it  necessary  that  the  student  be 
assigned  to  an  outside  business  office?  Isn’t 
an  assignment  to  school  offices  and  to  teach¬ 
ers  for  work  experience  a  satisfactory  ar¬ 


rangement?  Can’t  this  thing  be  developed 
slowly;  can’t  these  small  beginnings  lead  to 
a  more  substantial  program  later  ?  Questions 
like  these  usually  punctuate  any  discussion  of 
co-operative  business  education. 

Admittedly,  a  modified  program  is  better 
than  none  at  all.  Any  step  in  the  direction 
of  providing  a  more  realistic  learning  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  desired.  And  yet,  halfway 
measures  may  forestall  the  development  of  a 
bona  fide,  functional  co-operative  program. 
A  limited  program  may  be  an  intermediate 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  more  formidable 
plan,  but  the  danger  is  that  it  may  become 
static.  The  final  step  may  never  be  taken. 

A  pseudo  type  of  program  may  defeat  the 
ver)'  ends  we  hope  to  achieve.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
kind  of  organization  that  will  afford  the 
maximum  amount  of  in-training  work  ex¬ 
perience  coupled  with  purposeful  remedial 
teaching. 

A  Plan  Used  in  Kansas 

Miss  Myrtle  E.  Kling,  of  Olathe,  Kansas, 
writes  of  the  plan  in  use  in  her  school.  She 
doubts  whether  it  is  practicable  for  the 
small  sch(X)I  to  provide  a  full  day’s  work  for 
the  co-operative  student.  She  writes: 

"You  stated  in  your  March,  1941,  issue 
that  the  ’value  to  the  student  lies  largely  in 
his  ability  to  turn  out  a  full  day’s  work.’ 
Undoubtedly,  the  full  day’s  work  is  the  goal 
for  which  city  schools  should  strive.  But 
for  small  schools  it  is  usually  impossible. 

"Olathe  has  a  population  of  about  4,000 
and  is  the  county  seat  of  Johnson  County. 
With  a  full  school  schedule  on  the  part  of 
both  the  pupils  and  myself,  the  part-time 
work  must  be  extracurricular,  so  to  speak. 
School  is  dismissed  at  3  p.  m.  The  students 
work  from  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  and  on  Saturday  mornings. 
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lliey  arc  paid  only  for  the  Saturday  work. 

“The  program  has  resulted  in  business¬ 
men’s  taking  greater  interest  in  our  school, 
in  all  commercial  pupils’  taking  their  work 
more  seriously,  in  a  real  boost  to  vocational 
guidance  in  the  school.  Of  course  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  participating  pupils  are  most  immedi¬ 
ately  obvious — the  practical  experience  they 
gain;  their  increasing  poise  and  self-confi¬ 
dence;  an  avid  interest  in  improving  their 
personalities,  their  skills,  their  knowledge 
of  spelling  and  punctuation,  business  terms, 
and  filing  methods.  Class  work  becomes 
fascinating  and  meaningful,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  students  are  placed  almost 
immediately  after  graduation.’’ 

Co-operative  Training  in  Midland, 
Michigan 

Miss  Dorothy  Minikel,  chairman  of  the 
Commercial  Department,  Midland  (Michi¬ 
gan)  High  School,  describes  the  procedure 
in  that  school  as  follows: 

“In  addition  to  spending  one  period  a  day 
in  the  Office  Practice  class,  each  pupil  is 
assigned  two  periods  a  week  to  one  of  five 
school  offices.  Pupils  have  an  opportunity 
to  introduce  themselves  and  adjust  to  other 
personalities  and  to  a  practical  job  situation. 

“The  student  worker  and  the  employer 
receive  mimeographed  instructions  as  to  the 
type  of  work  that  would  be  profitable  to 
the  pupil  and  how  he  is  to  be  rated  at  the 
end  of  the  work  period. 

“Office  assignments  are  changed  at  the  end 
of  the  first  semester.  It  is  found  that  where 
pupils  have  not  made  satisfactory  progress 
on  the  first  practice  job,  more  satisfactory 
adjustments  are  frequently  made  on  the  sec¬ 
ond.  These  job  assignments  offer  no  ad¬ 
ministrative  difficulties,  as  the  pupils  are  as¬ 
signed  during  their  study  periods  twice  a 
week  and  necessary  arrangements  are  made 
with  their  study  hall  teachers. 

“'The  person  for  whom  they  are  working 
sends  an  attendance  and  punctuality  record 
back  to  the  Office  Practice  teacher  once  each 
week. 

“During  the  latter  part  of  February, 
schedules  are  made  out  in  co-operation  with 
local  business  firms.  The  better  pupils  go 
into  these  offices  to  observe  and  assist  a 


regularly  employed  worker.  They  work 
from  one  to  five  one  day  a  week  for  six 
to  twelve  weeks,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  office  and  the  number  of  activities  per¬ 
formed.  The  afternoons  are  staggered  so  i 
that  the  pupil  will  become  acquainted  with  ; 
the  work  as  it  varies  during  the  week. 

“The  office  manager  or  work  supervisor 
usually  meets  in  a  conference  with  all  the 
students  assigned  to  his  office  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  period,  and  in  individual  con¬ 
ferences  at  the  end.  Copies  of  the  employer’s 
report  are  sent  to  the  personnel  department 
of  the  firm,  to  the  high  school  employment 
department,  and  to  the  Office  Practice  teach¬ 
er.  These  reports  are  usually  made  the  basis 
for  a  conference  between  the  Office  Practice 
teacher  and  the  fledgling  employee.  ! 

“In  one  year,  the  participants  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  increased  from  six  to  twenty  and  the 
number  will  doubtless  continue  to  increase. 
The  teacher  must  exercise  skill  in  sending 
only  those  who  possess  maturity  and  show 
promise  of  success  if  the  good  reputation 
of  the  school  is  to  be  maintained.’’  i 

Meeting  Local  Conditions  I 

The  necessity  for  gearing  the  co-operative  j 
program  to  widely  varying  local  conditions  ; 
becomes  increasingly  apparent.  What  may  j 
be  an  ideal  arrangement  for  one  community 
may  be  utterly  unsuited  to  another. 

Urban  areas,  where  great  numbers  of  office 
workers  are  employed,  offer  attractive  possi-  ! 
bilities  for  the  installation  of  a  co-operative  I 
plan.  Suburban  and  rural  communities,  with 
limited  and  scattered  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  must  devise  a  plan  that  takes  these 
factors  into  account.  I 

Moreover,  we  should  avoid  a  premature  . 
evaluation  of  any  procedure.  It  is  infinitely  j 
better  to  creep  before  we  walk.  Perhaps  it  i 
is  downright  necessary!  Otherwise  we  may  j 
not  walk  at  all.  j 

This  department  is  keenly  interested  in 
developments  of  every  type  in  the  field  of 
co-operative  business  education.  Teachers, 
department  heads,  directors,  and  adminis-  i 
trators  are  invited  to  write  about  the  way  [ 
their  schools  are  meeting  a  real  challenge 
to  business  education — the  need  for  int^ 
grated  work  experience. 
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N.  Y.  A.  Business- 

Editorial  Note:  There  is  a  growing  interest 
in  state  programs  for  N.Y.A,  business-education 
courses.  We  are  pleased  to  give  our  readers  a 
description  of  the  courses  now  being  offered  in 
the  State  of  California. 

Through  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Education  of  the  State  of 
California,  school  districts  may  provide  sup¬ 
plementary  courses  in  business  education  for 
out-of -school  youths  employed  on  National 
Youth  Administration  clerical  work  projects. 
This  is  made  possible  by  the  California  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education  for  Youth  on  N. 
Y.A.  Work  Projects,  which  provides  for  as¬ 
sistance  from  Federal  funds  to  secondary 
schools  in  establishing  related  or  other 
necessary  instruction  for  N.Y.A.  out-of¬ 
school  youth  on  work  projects. 

In  almost  every  city  in  California,  the 
National  Youth  Administration  has  assigned 
clerical  workers  to  the  offices  of  Federal 
agencies,  state  departments,  county  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  governments,  military  establishments, 
and  quasi-public  agencies,  in  order  that  these 
youths  may  receive  work  experience.  Any 
youth  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25,  with 
some  clerical  ability,  is  eligible  for  such 
an  assignment.  At  present,  approximately 
2,500  young  people  are  employed  in  such 
clerical  projects  in  California. 

Work  Plus  Instruction 
They  are  usually  scheduled  to  work  four 
hours  a  day.  For  this  they  receive  a  small 
salary,  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  continue 
their  project  work  and  attend  supplementary 
business  courses. 

Instruction  for  two  or  three  hours  is  made 
available  to  project  workers  for  five  days  a 
week.  These  classes  are  usually  scheduled 
in  either  the  morning  or  afternoon  so  as  to 
make  a  complete  day  of  work  and  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Instructors  are  carefully  selected  for  these 
special  classes  on  the  basis  of  their  work 
experience  as  well  as  on  the  training  they 
have  had  in  the  areas  taught.  They  visit  the 
various  work  projects  and  discuss  work 
problems  with  project  supervisors  in  order 
to  determine  the  skills  and  understandings 


Education  Courses 

in  which  the  students  need  development.  The 
course  of  training  is  determined  by  the  needs 
of  individual  students. 

A  maximum  of  twenty  students  a  class  is 
about  all  the  instructor  can  possibly  manage 
in  classes  of  this  type.  Ten  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  minimum.  Only  workers  em¬ 
ployed  on  out-of-school  N.Y.A.  projects  are 
eligible  for  such  classes.  Costs  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  co-ordination  are  reimbursable  from 
Federal  funds  for  approved  classes. 

Instruction  is  largely  on  an  individual  or 
small-group  basis.  Offerings  should  be  in 
line  with  the  needs  of  the  students.  Needs 
will  vary  from  instruction  in  skills  and 
fundamentals  to  such  things  as  job  ethics, 
personal  grooming,  and  health  education. 

Courses  are  usually  organized  for  an 
initial  twelve-week  period  and  may  be  re¬ 
newed  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  Such 
supplementary  courses  increase  the  occupa¬ 
tional  efficiency  of  young  people  in  per¬ 
forming  their  present  duties  as  clerical  work¬ 
ers  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  them  for 
employment  in  business  institutions. 

Classes  of  this  type  are  operating  in  more 
than  twenty  communities  in  California. 
Usually  either  city  departments  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  or  junior  colleges  are  responsible  for 
organizing  such  classes,  in  co-operation  with 
local  N.Y.A.  officials  and  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Education  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education. — Harry  C.  Eck- 
hoff,  Assistant  State  Supervisor,  Bureau  of 
Business  Education,  Sacramento,  California. 

- ♦ - 

MISS  Ruth  J.  Plimpton  and  Henry 
D.  Nelson  were  married  on  October 
25  in  Carson  City,  Nevada.  Mrs.  Nelson  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Junior  College  and  taught  during  the 
past  summer  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  purchasing  agent  for 
the  United  States  Army  and  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Mason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson’s  residence  address 
is  1422  Forty-first  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Nelson  will  continue  her  teaching. 
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University  of  Kentucky 
Appointments 

Raymond  Dudley  Johnson  is  graduate 
assistant  to  A.  J.  Lawrence,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Business  Education  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  this  year. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  a  graduate  of  Tennessee 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville,  Tennessee, 
and  was  head  of  the  Commerce  Department 
at  White  County  High  School,  Sparta,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years. 

Fellowships  in  business  education  have 
been  awarded  to  Miss  Willie  Curtis 
Wright,  a  teacher  in  the  Monterey  (Tennes¬ 
see)  High  School,  and  to  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Marie  Evans  Waters,  West  Virginia  Wes¬ 
leyan  College,  Buckhannon.  Miss  Wright 
was  valedictorian  in  a  class  of  ninety-five 
graduates  at  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  1940.  Mrs.  Waters  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College  and  has  attended 
the  University  during  the  past  two  summers. 

PAUL  L.  Salsgiver  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  professor  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Boston  University.  Mr.  Salsgiver 
joined  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  in  Boston  University  in  the 
fall  of  1936  with  the  rank  of  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  and  was  promoted  to  associate  profes¬ 
sor  in  1939. 

Mr.  Salsgiver  is  a  past  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions. 

The  undergraduate  program  in  business 
teacher-training  in  the  University  is  being 


Raymond  Johnson  Paul  L.  Salsgiver 


revised  this  year  under  the  supervision  of 
Atlee  L.  Percy,  chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Commercial  Education  in  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  Beginning  September,  1942,  Mr. 
Salsgiver  will  have  the  responsibility  for  di¬ 
recting  the  business  teacher-training  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Ray  G.  Price,  assistant  professor  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  has  been  assigned  to  give  part- 
time  service  as  curriculum  consultant  in 
commercial  education  for  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Schools.  Consultants  have  also  been 
appointed  in  English,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies. 
Full-time  directors  of  other  fields  are  al¬ 
ready  in  office. 

Special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the 
appraisal  and  selection  of  new  materials  of 
instruction  of  various  kinds.  Useful  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  of  instruction  will  be 
ascertained  and  reported. 

Mr.  Price,  an  authority  on  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  has  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
Business  Education  World. 

OM.  Hager  has  been  appointed  state 
♦  supervisor  of  distributive  education  for 
North  Dakota  and  assistant  professor  in  the 
School  of  Commerce,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks.  For  the  past  six 

years,  Mr.  Hager  has  been  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  of  the  Senior  High  School, 
Huron,  South  Dakota.  He  served  as  co¬ 

ordinator  of  distributive  education  for  the 
first  program  set  up  in  that  state  under  the 
George- Deen  Act. 


Ray  G.  Price  O.  M.  Hager 
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Facts  About  the  B.  E.  W.  Pro  jects 


The  B.E.W.  projects  take  the  form  of 
practical  business  problems  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  business  fundamentals,  business  letter 
writing,  business  personality,  and  transcrip¬ 
tion.  The  projects  in  each  of  the  first  four 
classifications  are  printed  in  booklet  form, 
each  booklet  containing  two  junior  and  two 
senior  projects. 

On  page  348  you  will  find  the  B.E.W. 
Transcription  Projects  for  December.  New 
projects  in  transcription  appear  each  month. 
This  classification  was  added  to  the  regular 
service  last  year  and  met  with  the  instant 
approval  of  teachers. 

There  is  a  Bookkeeping  Project  on  page 
304  — in  addition  to  those  available  in  book¬ 
lets.  The  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Funda¬ 
mentals  Projects  are  appropriate  for  your 
bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  and  junior 
business  training  classes.  The  Business  Let¬ 
ter  Writing  Projects  will  be  useful  in  your 
classes  in  business  correspondence  and  busi¬ 
ness  English.  (A  special  project  in  Busi¬ 


ness  Letter  Writing  appears  on  page  299.) 
All  your  students,  of  course,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Personality  Projects. 

What  the  Project  Service  Offers 

1.  The  projects  bring  business  problems 
into  the  classroom. 

2.  They  provide  supplementary  teaching 
materials  and  lend  variety  to  your  classroom 
procedure. 

3.  The  Certificates  of  Achievement 
awarded  by  the  B.E.W.  are  evidence  of  work 
well  done.  Students  who  send  in  solutions 
to  the  junior  projects — solutions  that  are 
passed  by  the  examiners — receive  the  beauti¬ 
ful  two-color  Junior  Certificate.  When  stu¬ 
dents  send  in  acceptable  solutions  to  the 
senior  projects,  they  receive  the  two-color 
Senior  Certificate.  Students  can  show  pros¬ 
pective  employers  this  pr(X)f  of  success  they 
have  had  in  carrying  out  assignments  that 
approximate  actual  business  experience. 

Horv  to  Participate  in  the  Project  Service 

If  you  wish  to  participate  in  this  project 
service,  address  a  postal  card  to  the  Awards 
Department,  The  Business  Einic:ATioN 
World,  270  Madi.son  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York,  and  full  information  will  be  sent 
to  you.  Please  be  sure  to  specify  the  proj¬ 
ects  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Separate  information  booklets  are  avail¬ 
able,  one  giving  full  details  about  the  tran¬ 
scription  projects,  and  another  covering  the 
project  service  in  the  other  subjects. 


—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 


Have  you  seen  the  new'  educational- 
radio  publication,  the  Journal  of  the 
A.t.R.?  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  newly 
organized  Association  for  Education  by 
Radio.  Membership  dues,  including  the 
journal  subscription,  are  S2  a  year  and  may¬ 
be  sent  to  Robert  H.  Hudson,  21  East  18th 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado.  James  G.  Hanlon 
is  editor,  and  the  chairman  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  committee  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Goudy, 
director  of  radio,  Los  Angeles  County 
Schools. 


AMES  S.  Connell,  of  the  faculty  of  West¬ 
ern  High  School,  Detroit,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  head  the  Commercial  Department 
of  that  school,  succeeding  Ivan  Mitchell, 
who  is  now  acting  assistant  principal. 

Mr.  Connell  has  degrees  from  Michigan 
State  Normal  and  the  University  of  Detroit. 
He  served  for  eighteen  months  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  during  World  War  I  and  has  had 
twelve  years  of  business  experience. 

Mr.  Connell  is  very  much  interested  in 
teacher-associations  and  boys’  clubs. 
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The  B.  E.  W.  Transcription  Projects 

FOR  DECEMBER 


Prepared  by  RHODA  TRACY 
Metropolitan  School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles 


Two  transcription  projects — one  at  80  w.p.in. 
for  the  Junior  Certificate,  one  at  100  w.p.in. 
for  the  Senior  Certificate — are  published  each 
month.  Mailable  transcripts  are  to  be  submitted 
by  the  teacher  with  a  10-cent  fee  for  each  proj¬ 
ect.  Attractive  two-color  certificates  like  the 
one  pictured  here  will  be  awarded  for  trans¬ 
scripts  that  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  exam¬ 
iners.  Write  for  special  booklet  of  information. 


Junior  Transcription  Project 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  80 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
junior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  15 -second  units. 
Dictate  the  following  inside  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.  Difficult  words 
and  proper  names  in  the  addresses  may  be 
spelled  out. 

Letter  No.  1.  Mr.  John  Moore,  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews, 
Broadway  School,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Junior  Dictation  Material 

Letter  No.  1 

Dear  Sir;  Have  you  made  arrangements 
for  the  extra  help  you  will  need  during 
the  Christmas  shopping  season.^ 

We  hope  you  /  will  give  consideration  to 
the  applications  of  the  students  in  our 
school.  Ten  girls  and  four  boys  have  just  / 
completed  the  course  in  salesmanship.  This 
course  included  some  practice  in  wrapping 
gift  packages.  We  are  glad  to  /  recom¬ 
mend  these  young  people  to  you. 

There  are  several  students  in  the  business 
department  who  could  be  of  help  to  (1) 
you  in  the  offices  of  the  store.  May  we 
send  these  students  to  you  for  interviews 
regarding  temporary/clerical  or  stenographic 
positions?  Yours  truly, 


Dear  Mr.  Andrews:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  about  the  students  in  your  school  who 
are  available  for  temporary  /  Christmas 
work  in  this  store. 

I  believe  we  can  manage  to  employ  most 
of  the  salesmanship  students  you  /  men¬ 
tion.  Will  you  please  arrange  for  them  to 
come  to  this  office  on  Friday  morning  of  this 
week. 

We  have  already  made  (2)  arrangements 
for  temporary  clerical  help  but  may  be  able 
to  use  several  of  your  business  students  / 
who  are  familiar  with  the  duties  of  a  cashier. 
Please  ask  the  applicants  for  this  type  of 
work  to  come  to  /  this  office  on  Monday 
morning  of  next  week. 

Accept  our  wishes  for  a  pleasant  holiday 
season.  Yours  truly,  (240  standard  words, 
including  addresses) 

Senior  Transcription  Project 

These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  100 
words  a  minute  and  transcribed  for  the 
senior  certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  15 -second  units. 
Dictate  the  following  inside  addresses  be¬ 
fore  starting  to  time  the  take.  Difficult 
words  and  proper  names  in  the  addresses 
may  be  spelled  out. 

Letter  No.  1.  General  Merchandise  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  Joe  Anderson,  General 
Store,  Clark,  Illinois. 

Letter  No.  5.  General  Merchandise  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Senior  Dictation  Material 

Letter  No.  1 

Gentlemen:  Our  November  order  for  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  household  furnishings  has  not 
yet  been  received.  Will  you  please  let  us 
know  the  /  reason  for  the  delay. 

Your  November  catalogue  contains  an 
offer  to  send  free  window  displays  to  your 
regular  customers  as  soon  as  /  their  orders 
for  Christmas  merchandise  are  received.  We 
sent  you  our  order  for  Christmas  goods  at 
the  same  time  that  we  sent  the  order  for 
household  /  furnishings.  Can  you  ship 
these  goods  so  that  they  will  be  received 
before  the  first  of  December?  Will  it  be 
possible  to  send  us  the  (1)  window  dis¬ 
plays  before  that  time?  We  want  to  be 
ready  for  the  early  Christmas  shoppers. 
Yours  truly. 

Letter  No.  2 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  We  are  sorry  that  / 
your  order  for  household  furnishings  was 
delayed.  We  are  sure  that  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  shipment  by  this  time. 

Your  free  window  displays  were  included 
/  with  your  other  order.  You  show  excel¬ 
lent  judgment  when  you  plan  to  invite  early 
Christmas  shopping  in  your  store. 

Be  sure  to  have  /  photographs  taken  of 
your  window  displays  and  enter  them  in  the 
annual  advertising  contest  sponsored  by  our 
company.  Send  the  (2)  photographs  to  this 
office  so  that  they  will  be  received  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  Valuable  prizes  are 
offered  in  this  contest.  Yours  truly,  / 

Letter  No.  3 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  are  two  photographs 
taken  of  the  window  displays  featuring  spe¬ 
cial  Christmas  merchandise.  Will  you  please 
enter  these  /  photographs  in  your  annual 
contest. 

We  have  never  attempted  such  beautiful 
displays  before.  The  materials  that  you  sent 
us  /  provided  the  background  for  the  dis¬ 
play  intended  to  represent  a  day  at  the 


circus.  This  window  proved  the  center  of 
attraction  in  the  (3)  town.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  all  the  electrical 
connections  and  the  various  devices  for 
operating  the  /  mechanical  toys  were  made 
by  a  student  in  our  local  high  school. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  the 
pictures  of  other  window  displays.  /  Please 
be  sure  to  put  our  name  on  the  mailing  list 
to  receive  the  final  results  of  the  contest. 
Cordially  yours,  (400  standard  words,  in¬ 
cluding  addresses) 

Note  to  the  Instructor:  In  Junior 
Letter  No.  1,  "Business  Department”  should, 
of  course,  be  capitalized  if  this  is  the  actual 
department  name.  The  pupil  has  no  way  of 
telling,  however,  and  so  either  capitals  or 
lower-case  letters  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
examiners. 

In  Junior  Letter  No.  2  and  Senior  Letters 
1  and  3,  the  rhetorical  questions — requests 
in  query  form — do  not  require  the  use  of  the 
interrogation  point. 

For  complete  information  about  the  use 
of  the  foregoing  Transcription  Projects,  see 
pages  37  and  38  of  the  September  B.E.W. 
or  write  for  the  instruction  booklet  about 
the  Transcription  Projects.  Address  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Awards,  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Projects  in  bookkeeping  and  letter  writ¬ 
ing  appear  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

University  of  Southern 
California  News 

’’RING  the  past  summer,  the  University 
of  Southern  California  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  placements  in  business  education  in  the 
junior  colleges  of  California: 

Miss  Myra  Gower  is  now  teaching  in 
the  El  Centro  Junior  College. 

Miss  Dorothy  Meyers  has  accepted  a 
position  at  Visalia  Junior  College. 

Miss  Delight  Shaffer  is  a  teacher  in 
the  junior  college  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Miss  Carmen  Friday  has  charge  of 
N.Y.A.  classes  in  the  junior  college  at  Santa 
Monica. — Esther  M.  Clark,  B.E.W.  News 
Correspondent. 
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W.  O.  BLANCHARD,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 


1.  Precious  metal  mined  in  the  Andes. 

2.  Fertili2er  left  by  the  birds  of  Peru. 

3.  Peruvian  textile  fiber. 

4.  Chilean  fertilizer. 

5.  Cabinet  wood,  brown  in  color. 

6.  Animal  fiber  from  the  pampas. 

7.  Raw  material  from  which  chocolate 
is  made. 

8.  Chief  metal  from  the  Andes. 

9.  Seeds  of  the  flax  used  for  oil. 

10.  Precious  green  stones  from 
Colombia. 

11.  Important  cereal  export  of  Argentina. 

12.  Raw  material  for  leather. 

13.  Amazon  product  used  for  tires. 


14.  Ore  from  which  aluminum  is  made. 

15.  Wood  with  odor  of  roses. 

16.  An  Argentine  cereal  much  used 
locally  for  horse  feed. 

17.  Tree  whose  nuts  are  used  for 
buttons. 

18.  America’s  most  popular  drink. 

19.  Trinidad’s  lake  of  material  used  for 
pavements. 

20.  Precious  metal  from  Colombia. 

21.  Leading  meat  export  of  Argentina. 

22.  Bread  grain  from  the  pampas. 

23.  Precious  metal  from  the  Andes. 

24.  Tropical  fruit  from  Colombia. 

25.  Steel  alloy  mined  in  Peru. 
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Pros  and  Cons 

On  Letter-Placement  Formulas 


Editor’s  Note:  In  the  October,  1941,  issue, 
page  112,  we  published  “An  Easy  Letter- 
Placement  Formula,”  by  Philip  S.  Pepe.  It 
resulted  in  the  reactions  printed  below.  Be¬ 
cause  typewriting  and  transcription  teachers 
would  be  delighted  to  find  the  best  letter- 
placement  formula  possible,  one  that  is  not  only 
practical  but  easy  to  teach  and  easy  for  the 
students  to  remember,  we  urge  you  to  speak 
your  mind  on  this  subject. 

A  Teacher’s  Opinion 

R/tby  Lindberg,  Reedley  (California) 
High  School  and  Junior  College 

SPENT  this  evening  reading  the  maga¬ 
zine  (October  issue)  and  am  especially 
delighted  with  Mr.  Pepe’s  Easy  Letter-Place¬ 
ment  Formula.  I  tried  it  on  a  letter  and 
it  works.  Will  use  it  in  my  classes. 

Comments  from  a 
Practicing  Secretary 

"What  do  you  think  about  teaching  letter- 
placement  formulas.^”  a  teacher  friend  asked 
of  me  while  handing  over  a  copy  of  the 
October  B.E.W.  I  read  the  article  and  here, 
dear  teacher,  is  my  reaction. 

I  feel  rather  strongly  that  for  the  student 
trial  and  error  is  by  far  the  best  way  to 
achieve  artistically  arranged  transcriptions. 
It  is  also  the  most  practical.  Within  a  very 
short  time,  even  the  embrj'o  stenographer 
develops  sufficient  judgment  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  typing  space  required  for  a  given 
amount  of  shorthand  notes  to  insure  an 
artistic  layout  of  a  letter  on  the  first  typing. 

Chances  are  that,  if  a  mathematical  calcu¬ 
lation  is  encouraged,  many  students  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  ad  infinitum  and  will  never 
develop  the  ability  to  calculate  a  letter  set¬ 
up  automatically.  Since  automatic  calcula¬ 
tion  is  the  final  goal,  why  not  encourage  its 
development  at  the  outset  ? 

What  employer  would  tolerate  his  stenog¬ 


rapher’s  wasting  time  by  counting  the  lines 
of  her  dictation — even  by  twos — and  then 
multiplying  by  five  (the  usual  number  of 
stenographic  outlines  to  a  notebook  column) 
and  perhaps  throwing  in  a  little  addition  or 
subtraction  ? 

Imagine  her  dismay  at  having  additional 
hazards  like  insertions  or  deletions  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  It  may  be  good  practice  for  her, 
mathematically,  but  think  of  the  expense— 
also  mathematically! 

In  my  own  work,  I  find  it  most  practical 
to  have  the  tab  stops  set  at  15,  20,  25,  30, 
and  35.  I  am  then  ready  to  tabulate  no 
matter  where  the  margin  may  be  set,  and  I 
don’t  change  the  tab  sets  from  one  year’s 
end  to  the  next. 

I  just  know  that  a  column  of  my  short¬ 
hand  notes  requires  a  left-hand  margin  set 
at  25;  a  half  column  requires  30;  and  two 
columns,  20.  And  the  inside  address  goes 
just  about — well,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  many 
shifts  to  make  to  get  to  that  point — I  don’t 
know;  I  just  seize  the  cylinder  knobs  and 
turn!  The  line  lever  can  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  it’s  slower,  and  its  primary 
function  is  to  provide  a  new  writing  line. 

The  right-hand  margin  is  kept  in  line  by 
eye  control.  Practicing  stenographers  soon 
learn  to  watch  the  transcript,  the  notebook, 
the  scenery,  and  the  clock — all  at  once. 

If  I  want  to  change  margins,  my  dear  little 
tabs  take  care  of  that  too.  I  draw  the  car¬ 
riage  to  the  left  and  then  tabulate  to  where 
I  have  decided  to  set  the  margin.  If  I  de¬ 
cide  the  margin  should  be  a  space  or  two 
this  way  or  that,  I  move  the  paper  guide 
accordingly.  It  is  movable,  you  know! 

I  find  the  following  few  things  usually 
aren’t  taken  into  consideration  in  placement 
tables,  and  they  seem  vital  to  me: 

1.  The  number  of  paragraphs  in  a  letter. 
When  I  first  learned  the  parts  of  a  letter, 
teacher  said  every  letter  has  three  para¬ 
graphs — opening  paragraph,  body  of  the 
letter,  and  closing  paragraph.  I  have  long, 
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since  learned  that  isn’t  so,  because  I  have 
typed  letters  containing  from  one  to  one 
hundred  paragraphs!  I  believe  that,  in  esti¬ 
mating  letter  length,  the  number  of  para¬ 
graphs  should  be  considered. 

2.  It  is  much  more  convenient  for  me  to 
set  margins  at  5 -space  intervals  than  at  in- 
between  points.  The  scale  provided  on  the 
typewriter  is  more  legible  at  those  points. 

If  teachers  prefer  to  use  a  formula,  how¬ 
ever,  no  matter  how  temporarily  it  serves 
a  purpose,  the  simpler  the  formula,  the 
better.  There’s  just  that  much  less  to  for¬ 
get!  And  if  all  I  hear  is  true,  many  com¬ 
mercial  graduates  need  mathematical  prac¬ 
tice,  so  perhaps  while  such  devices  probably 
will  not  develop  artistic  and  automatic  letter 
arrangement,  they  do  benefit  the  student  to 
some  extent  mathematically! — C.  G. 

Another  Opinion 

C.  IF.  Wilkinson,  101  Commerce  Street, 
University  of  Illinois,  Ur  ban  a,  Illinois 
I  do  not  like  the  "Easy  Letter- Placement 
Formula’’  proposed  by  Mr.  Pepe. 


Presumably  it  is  to  be  used  only  with 
letterhead  paper,  since  no  mention  is  made 
of  writing  on  blank  sheets.  Of  course  most 
business  correspondence  is  written  on  letter¬ 
head  stationery;  so  this  objection  is  a  minor 
one,  easily  remedied  by  another  formula. 
This,  however,  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
formula  (simplicity),  by  making  necessary 
two  formulas  each  for  elite  and  pica  type. 

But  on  letterheads,  which  vary  in  shape 
and  should  influence  the  letter-placement  for 
the  best-looking  results,  the  formula  pro¬ 
duces  unequal  side  margins.  Moreover, 
short  letters  so  placed  will  be  too  low  and 
too  wide  in  proportion  to  their  length  on  the 
page;  and  long  letters  that  might  well  go 
on  one  page  will  require  two  if  the  letter- 
placement  scale  is  followed. 

A  bit  of  figuring  will  show  the  unattract¬ 
ive  results  in  less  space  than  reproductions  of 
letters.  If  anyone  doubts  that  the  figures 
indicate  what  happens  in  practice,  let  him 
try  it  on  his  own  typewriter.  (To  illustrate 
the  point  Mr.  Wilkinson  makes,  w-e  have 
set  up  a  75 -word  letter — see  Illustration  A 
on  this  page.  Editor.) 


Illustration  A 
A  75-word  Letter 


Both  letters  ■were  set  up  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Pepe  s  Easy  Letter-Placement  Formula  (reproduced  on 
page  354),  Are  they  acceptably  artistic  or  not?  See  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  comments  on  this  page. 
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Take,  for  example,  a  letter  of  75  words, 
a  very  short  letter.  According  to  the  formu¬ 
la,  we  would  get  a  letter  beginning  4  inches 
from  the  top,  with  left  margin  inches 
and  right  margin  1%  inches,  the  lines  being 
5  inches  long.  The  spacing  then  would  be; 

23  .  .  .  .  Top  margin 
3  (or  4)  Inside  address 
3  .  .  .  .  Space,  salutation,  space 
9  (or  10)  Body,  spaces  between  paragraphs 

2  ...  .  Space,  complimentary  close 

3  .  .  .  .  Signature  space 
2  ...  .  Name  and  title 
2  ...  .  Space,  initials 

This  leaves  17  to  19  spaces,  or  about  3 
inches,  at  the  bottom. 

A  letter  of  100  words  would  require  two 
or  three  lines  more  and  would  leave  a  bottom 
margin  of  approximately  21/2  inches.  The 
top  margin  of  4  inches  includes  a  letterhead 
of  1  to  2  inches,  leaving  2  to  3  inches  of 
space  between  the  inside  address  and  the 
letterhead  with  the  date  line  in  the  middle  of 
it.  Since  the  optical  center  of  a  page  is 
above  the  geometric  center,  a  letter  placed 
thus  looks  unduly  low  on  the  page,  and  the 
space  between  the  heading  and  inside  address 
tion  (Illust.  B,  page  352).  Even  a  heavy  2- 
inch  letterhead  does  little  to  alleviate  the 
trouble. 

The  figures  given  above  show  that  the 
letter  (beginning  with  the  inside  address) 
will  be  24  to  26  spaces  long,  4  inches  to 
inches.  That  is  too  short  in  proportion 
to  its  width  of  5  inches. 

For  Attractive  Appearance 
To  look  best,  a  letter  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  rectangle  around  it  will  be  in 
the  proportions  of  the  original  white  space. 
For  this  purpose,  assume  that  the  letterhead 
is  chopped  off,  leaving  a  white  space  of  9 
inches  or  9^2  inches.  This  being  longer 
than  it  is  wide,  so  should  the  letter. 

In  other  words,  with  a  letterhead  of 
inches,  we  get  a  proportion  9V2  :  8  ::  x 
:  5,  5  inches  being  the  width  of  the  letter 
and  X  the  length.  That  means  that  the  letter 
should  be  5  15/16  inches,  or  36  lines  long, 
instead  of  26  lines,  if  it  is  to  be  5  inches 
wide.  Thus,  a  letter  5  inches  wide  is  about 
right  for  175  to  200  words  (elite)  but  too 
wide  for  shorter  letters. 


The  other  objection — that,  according  to  the 
formula,  two  pages  will  sometimes  be  re¬ 
quired  where  one  should  serve — is  obvious, 

I  think.  With  8  inches  of  paper,  why  limit 
the  line  length  to  5  inches?  One  inch  is 
enough  margin  on  each  side,  and  that  leaves 
room  for  two  more  words  than  Mr.  Pepe’s 
formula  permits  on  each  line  of  the  body 
of  the  letter.  In  a  long  letter  of  30  written 
lines  in  the  body,  this  allows  for  60  more 
words,  often  the  difference  between  a  one- 
p>age  and  a  two-page  letter. 

How  I  Get  Equal  Margins 

I  get  equal  side  margins  by  asking  my 
students  to  fold  a  sheet  of  paper  lengthwise 
and  set  the  paper  guide  so  that  40  on  the 
pica  carriage  or  50  on  the  elite  puts  a  char¬ 
acter  in  the  crease  (the  center).  Then  they 
set  the  stops  equidistant  from  40  or  50.  For 
very  short  letters  (75  to  125  w'ords),  this 
may  be  20-60  and  30-70.  For  long  letters 
(250-350  words),  this  may  be  10-70  or 
12-88.  For  most  letters,  15-65  and  25-75 
are  about  right. 

The  up-and-down  spacing  is  taken  care  of 
by  making  the  date  line  a  unit  with  the  let¬ 
ter  2  to  6  spaces  above  the  inside  address,  and 
putting  it  down  from  the  top  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  as  the  side  margins  on  blank  sheets ;  and 
on  letterheads,  two-thirds  the  width  of  the 
side  margins  dow'n  from  the  printed  heading. 
The  four-space  leeway  between  date  line  and 
inside  address  takes  care  of  the  extremes  of 
word  number  in  each  class. 

That  is  to  say,  a  letter  of  75  words  would 
skip  the  full  6  spaces  between  the  date  and 
inside  address,  a  letter  of  100  words  would 
skip  4  spaces,  and  one  of  125  words  would 
skip  the  minimum  of  2  spaces. 

In  cases  where  the  printed  heading  needs 
the  date  line  for  balance  and  completeness, 
the  date  line  is  made  a  unit  with  the  heading 
and  the  inside  address  is  placed  down  from 
the  heading  a  distance  equaling  the  side 
margins.  Letters  so  typed  leave  bottom  mar¬ 
gins  about  1 1/2  times  as  wide  as  the  top  mar¬ 
gins.  This  takes  care  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  optical  and  geometric  centers  and 
gives  a  very  pleasant  appearance. 

Moreover,  this  method  is  no  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  that  offered  by  Mr.  Pepe  if  he  ex- 
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An  Kasy  Lf.tter-Placf.ment  Formui  a 
(Philip  S.  Pepe) 


Type 

Paper 

Guide 

Left 

Aljrgitt 

Right 

Margin 

Spaces  between  ! 
top  edge  of  taper  \ 
and  inside  address 

ELITE: 

0 

20 

80 

24* 

PICA: 

0 

68 

24t 

_ 

pands  his  to  take  care  of  both  pica  and  elite 
typewriters  and  both  kinds  of  stationery.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  readily  adaptable  to  all 
sizes  of  stationery,  it  produces  ecjual  side 
margins,  it  results  in  proper  placement  and 
proportions  for  all  lengths  of  letters,  and  it 
allows  for  the  maximum  number  of  words 
on  the  page. 

Mr.  Pepc  Defends  His  Formula 

Now  we  have  a  three-way  contest!  I  rec¬ 
ommend  a  short,  all-purpose  scale;  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson  says  it  is  too  short,  I  don’t  give 
enough  variations;  and  now  comes  practic- 
ing-secretary  C.G.  who  says  I  give  too  much 
— we  shouldn’t  give  any  formula  at  all. 

On  C.  G.’s  Comments: 

In  my  opinion,  C.G.  goes  too  far  in  the 
other  extreme.  Though  one  may  learn  best 
through  experience,  teachers  will  agree  that 
it  is  not  always  the  quickest  method  nor  the 
most  direct.  For  example,  one  might  learn 
to  drive  an  automobile  if  left  alone  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  every  device  in  the  car,  but 
how  much  more  direct  if  an  instructor  gave 
him  a  few  pointers  to  get  him  .started! 

No,  I  believe  we  should  give  the  pupil 
some  formula  to  save  his  time  and  the  teach¬ 
er’s  nerv'es. 

On  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  Comments: 

Yes,  the  easy  letter-placement  formula  was 
devised  for  use  with  letterhead  paper,  as 
that  is  what  the  students  will  be  using  in 
business.  Instead  of  teaching  students  to 
center  letters  on  sheets  without  letterheads — 
which  I  feel  is  not  a  practical  business  situa¬ 
tion — students  should  be  asked  to  type  in 
letterheads,  use  letterheads  sold  in  pad  form, 
or  rule  a  horizontal  line  about  II/2  inches 
from  the  top  edge  of  the  paper  and  assume 
the  presence  of  a  letterhead. 


♦Reduce  1  for  every  25  words 
over  100  words. 

fReduce  1  for  every  20  words 
over  100  words. 

Sole:  Type  date  15  spaces 
from  top  ed^?e  of  paper  on 
short  letters — 12  on  long  letters. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  letter- 
placement  scale  contains  the  same  weaknesses 
as  many  other  letter-placement  scales  now 
available — it  aims  at  perfection  and  requires 
too  many  variations.  Students  cannot  re¬ 
member  a  formula  that  is  detailed.  If  they 
put  it  in  writing,  they  don’t  always  have  it 
available,  and  if  they  do  have  it  available, 
they  don’t  always  refer  to  it.  The  letter- 
placement  formula  I  suggest  (see  the  above 
table)  is  easily  remembered  by  keeping  in 
mind  the  four  figures. 

0-20-80-24 

or  0-18-68-24,  if  a  pica  typewriter  is  used. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  results  produced 
by  that  simple  formula  are  acceptable,  let 
readers  examine  the  illustrations  on  page 
113,  of  the  October,  1941,  B.E.W.  and  judge 
for  themselves.  Try  the  formula  on  other 
letters  and  let  us  have  your  opinion. 

Hollis  P.  Guy,  president  of  the  N.E.A. 

Department  of  Business  Education,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cecil 
Puckett  as  director  of  local  arrangements  for 
the  annual  convention,  which  will  be  held  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  on  June  28-July  1.  Dr. 
Puckett  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

The  Albany  Hotel  has  been  selected  as 
convention  headquarters  for  the  Department. 
Business  educators  who  plan  to  attend  the 
convention  should  mail  their  requests  for 
rooms  to  Guy  Fox,  Chairman,  N.  E.  A. 
Housing  Committee,  519  Seventeenth  Street, 
Denver.  Applications  should  state  specifi¬ 
cally  that  the  person  is  a  member  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  available  in  Denver  is  compara¬ 
tively  small;  therefore,  reserv'ations  should 
be  made  earlier  than  usual. 
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Teacher’s  Blackboard  Medal  Test 


To  the  Manner  Born 

Probably  we  have  all  met  people  of  good 
appearance,  having  the  right  qualities  of 
voice  and  speech,  and  even  possessing  strong 
mental  powers,  who  are  destitute  of  social 
abilities.  They  suffer  greatly  in  consequence, 
and  efforts  at  self-improvement  often  appear 
wasted.  The  trouble  in  such  a  case  is  one  of 
mental  attitude;  a  persistent  self-conscious¬ 
ness  operates  to  destroy  the  good  effect  of 
training.  This,  not  the  training,  is  to  blame. 

Over  against  such  a  man  we  may  place  a 
type  with  which  all  of  us  are  no  doubt  fa¬ 
miliar.  He  is  probably  a  member  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class;  of  good  stature  and  appearance, 
with  a  pleasant  speaking  voice,  possessed  of 
natural  ability,  and  yet  without  what  may  be 
called  drawing-room  finish. 

He  is  living  proof  that  manners,  like  great 
thoughts,  spring  from  the  heart.  He  is  one 
of  nature’s  gentlemen. 

(Taken  from  "Your  Mind  And  How  to  Use  It," 
by  W.  J.  Ennever) 


Copy  for  the  Teacher’s  Blackboard  Medal  Test 


ONCE  a  year,  the  Gregg 
Writer  gives  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  try  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  O.G.A.  Gold  Medal,  in 
lavalliere  or  fob  form.  Here  is 
this  year’s  opportunity! 

The  test  copy  is  to  be  written 
on  the  blackboard  in  shorthand, 
and  a  good  clear  photograph  of 
it,  not  stnaller  than  2t/^  by  4^4 
inches,  is  to  be  submitted  for 
judging.  A  pen-written  speci¬ 
men  of  the  copy  must  accompany 
the  blackboard  photograph. 

The  Gold  Medal  is  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  shorthand  pen¬ 
manship  or  style  and  quality  of 
notes.  Fluency  of  execution,  cor¬ 
rect  formation  of  characters,  pro¬ 
portion,  slant,  and  spacing  are 
important. 

The  Blackboard  Medal  Test 
copy  should  be  practiced  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  time  allowed 
(January  31  is  the  closing  date), 
in  order  that  the  photograph  sub¬ 
mitted  may  truly  reflect  the 
teacher’s  best  blackboard  style. 

Only  one  specimen  may  be 
submitted  by  any  one  teacher, 
but  the  teachers  in  any  school 
may  send  their  w'ork  together  in 
one  envelope  if  they  wish  to  do 
so.  The  entries  of  teachers  in 
training  may  be  combined  into  one  club, 
also. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  tests  submitted, 
the  Gregg  Writer  is  not  able  to  continue  the 
practice  of  criticizing  and  returning  teachers’ 
contest  specimens.  If,  however,  a  teacher 
wishes  to  submit  his  notes  for  criticisms  and 
suggestions  at  any  other  time  during  the 
year,  the  Gregg  Writer  will  be  glad  to  have 
him  do  so.  (TTie  regular  O.G.A.  Test  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  and  should  be 
clearly  marked  "For  criticism  only — teach¬ 
er’s  copy.”) 

This  is  your  special  test!  Practice  for  im¬ 


provement  of  your  shorthand  writing  style 
along  with  your  students  (if  your  students 
are  entering  the  annual  O.ci.A.  contest)  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  closing  date.  Then  send 
a  photograph  of  the  best  specimen  of  your 
blackboard  notes  to  the  Contest  Committee 
— and  may  everyone  win!  'There  is  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  competition  in  the  Medal  Test; 
every  specimen  that  meets  the  high  standard 
receives  the  Gold  Medal. 

The  Medal  Test  copy  is  shown  on  this 
page. 

Medal  entries  should  be  mailed  to  the 
Medal  Committee  Chairman,  The  Gregg 
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Writer,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York,  so  as  to  reach  that  address  not 
later  than  January  31,  1942, 

Shorthand  Teachers’  Awards 

1.  A  Gold  Medal  will  be  awarded  to  each 
teacher  whose  notes  qualify  for  it. 

2.  A  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  short¬ 
hand  writing  w  ill  be  awarded  to  each  teach¬ 
er  whose  notes  qualify. 

3.  The  O.G.A.  Membership  Certificate 
and  Gold  Pin  wdll  be  awarded  to  teachers 
who  qualify  and  who  do  not  already  hold 
this  award. 

Special  Contest  Event 

Teachers  who  already  hold  the  Gold 
Medal  may  compete  for  the  special  award,  a 
Sheaffer  Deluxe  Fountain  Pen  Desk  Set.  (In 
the  event  of  a  tie,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.)  Specimens  entered  for  this  con¬ 
test  must  be  clearly  marked  to  show  that  the 
teacher  already  holds  the  Gold  Medal. 

Contest  material,  closing  date,  mailing  ad¬ 
dress,  and  other  rules  are  identical  with  those 
for  the  Gold  Medal  Test. 

- ♦ - 

Answers  to  Quiz  Questions 
On  Page  329 

1.  Stock  prices  were  falling.  A  "bear” 
market  is  one  in  which  selling  prevails. 
Holders  of  stocks  are  endeavoring  to  unload 
them.  With  this  increase  in  the  supply  of 
stocks,  prices  decline.  A  *'buU”  market  is 
Just  the  opposite — a  market  in  which  there  is 
a  surplus  of  buyers.  With  this  increase  in 
the  demand  for  stocks,  prices  rise. 

2.  The  public  library.  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
Inc.,  publishes  nationally  known  reports  con¬ 
taining  information  concerning  investments. 
These  reviews  also  give  the  credit  rating  of 
business  firms. 

3.  Yes.  Legally,  the  check  could  be 
cashed.  Any  check  that  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  payee  is  payable  to  the  bearer,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be.  There  is  always  the  danger 
of  losing  a  check;  that  is  the  reason  the 
payee  should  not  indorse  a  check  until  he 
is  ready  to  cash  or  deposit  it.  There  are, 
however,  ways  to  indorse  checks  so  that  one 
may  be  protected  in  case  of  their  loss. 


4.  Yes,  such  a  promise  had  been  made. 
Upon  cashing  that  check  at  the  bank  I  had 
to  indorse  it  myself.  The  indorser  of  a 
check  makes  this  promise:  "If  there  are  no 
funds  in  the  account  of  the  maker,  I  will 
make  the  check  good.” 

5.  Yes,  he  was  working  for  me.  A  cor¬ 
poration  is  owned  by  its  stockholders.  Since 
I  had  one  share  of  stock  in  this  corporation, 
I  w’as  a  part  owner  of  the  corporation. 

6.  The  dividend  w^ould  be  $4.  Dividends 
are  figured  as  a  percentage  of  the  par  value, 
not  of  the  market  value.  Par  value  is  the 
face  value  named  on  the  stock  certificate. 

7.  No.  Before  one  may  insure  another’s 
life  and  be  named  as  the  beneficiary,  one 
must  have  an  interest  in  the  continued  life 
of  the  insured.  Such  interest  is  called  an 
"insurable  interest.”  Otherwise,  a  person 
might  be  tempted  to  end  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
sured  so  as  to  collect  the  face  of  the  polic}’. 

8.  It  means  "Let  the  buyer  beware,” 

9.  Yes.  Part  payment  of  a  legal  debt  does 
not  constitute  full  payment,  even  though  a 
receipt  marked  "Paid  in  full”  is  obtained. 
The  balance  of  SlO  could  have  been  can¬ 
celled  had  I  done  something  or  refrained 
from  doing  something  in  consideration  of 
the  discount.  This  is  a  common-law  rule,  al¬ 
though  some  states  have  abolished  it  by 
statute  or  court  rulings. 

10.  No.  Three-fifths  of  a  bill  is  required 
for  redemption  at  face  value.  One-half  of 
the  bill  will  redeem  it  at  one-half  its  face 
value. 


Key  to  the  Economic  Geography  Puzzle 
On  Page  350 


1.  Gold 

14.  Bauxite 

2.  Guano 

15.  Rosewood 

3.  Cotton 

16.  Oats 

4.  Nitrate 

17.  Tagua  or  ivory 

5.  Mahogany 

18.  Coffee 

6.  Wool 

19.  Asphalt 

7.  Cacao 

20.  Platinum 

8.  Copper 

21.  Beef 

9.  Linseed 

22.  Wheat 

10.  Emeralds 

23.  Silver 

11.  Corn 

24.  Bananas 

12.  Hides 

25.  Vanadium 

13.  Rubber 
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HERE  ARE  BOTH  TRUTH  and 
chuckles  in  "A  Report  on  Reports,”  by 
Effa  E.  Preston,  in  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review.  Miss  Preston  quite  under¬ 
standably  seems  to  be  in  some  doubt  about 
some  of  these  reports.  She  says: 

Those  cards  bother  me.  How  can  I  answer 
"Does  the  child  show  courage  and  wisdom  in 
emergencies?"  when  I  haven't  given  him  any 
emergencies  to  work  on?  I  should  have  broken 
an  arm  or  two  or  set  the  building  on  fire,  maybe. 

Now  it’s  case  studies  of  the  pupils  that  aren’t 
normal.  The  questions  I’m  supposed  to  ask! 
How  many  of  the  family  are  in  jail?  What  do 
they  have  for  Sunday  dinner?  Does  their  father 
beat  their  mother?  If  I  ever  got  truthful  answers, 
my  knowledge  of  some  of  the  families  in  town 
would  be  positively  indecent.  Trouble  is,  I  can’t 
tell  which  of  the  children  aren’t  normal.  Some¬ 
times  I’m  not  sure  of  even  me. 

•  •  • 

A  FEW  OF  US  are  still  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  period  set  aside  for  business  Eng¬ 
lish,  whether  in  the  high  school  or  the 
private  school.  We  say  fortunate,  and  we 
mean  fortunate,  in  spite  of  the  years  of 
sneers  at  "business”  English,  or,  if  you  pre¬ 
fer,  the  "English  of  business.” 

We  are  familiar  with  the  pundit’s  finality 
in  disposing  of  the  matter  with  the  dictum 
that  "English  is  English.”  We  are  familiar 
with  the  exasperating  inference  that  if  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  "business”  English, 
it  consists  of  such  expressions  as,  "We  are 
in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  27th  ult.” 


Is  there  any  such  thing  as  "business”  Eng¬ 
lish?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

Yes,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "business” 
English,  and  if  there  were  the  least  taint  of 
malice  in  our  mind,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  define  "business”  English  as  comprising 
all  that  area  of  English,  seldom  taught  and 
never  mastered,  in  the  so-called  "regular” 
English  courses. 

But  because  there  is  no  taint  of  malice  in 
our  mind,  we  refuse  to  say  anything  so  un¬ 
kind,  and  therefore  we  should  define  "busi¬ 
ness”  English  as  comprising  the  conventions 
of  written  English,  as  comprising  those  Eng¬ 
lish  knowledges  and  skills  requisite  for 
turning  into  correct  typewritten  form  either 
the  spoken  sentence  or  the  shorthand  record 
of  the  spoken  sentence. 

We  should  vigorously  recommend  that  the 
textbook  in  "business”  English  should  be 
yesterday’s  transcripts.  Yesterday’s  tran¬ 
scripts  give  us  a  syllabus  for  our  English 
course  that  fits  the  pupils’  needs  like  the 
paper  on  the  wall — that  is  as  fluid  and  adapt¬ 
able  as  the  circumambient  atmosphere. 

Yesterday’s  transcripts  gently  pat  you  on 
the  back  when  you  have  successfully  taught 
some  point,  because  as  you  successfully  teach 
each  point,  it  disappears  from  yesterday’s 
transcripts.  Conversely,  yesterday’s  tran¬ 
scripts  kick  you  firmly  in  the  teeth  when  you 
have  failed  to  teach  a  point,  because  that 
point  recurs  with  the  most  ghastly  persistence 
until  it  has  been  taught  and  mastered. 

Here’s  to  the  errors  in  yesterday’s  tran¬ 
scripts — the  best  friends  and  severest  critics 
of  the  teacher  of  transcription  or  the  teacher 
of  "business”  English! 

•  •  • 

All  the  problems  of  a  teacher  are  not 
pedagogical.  Last  year,  we  quoted  a  western 
survey  in  which  one  teacher  indicated  that 
her  worst  teaching  problem  is  walking  three 
miles  to  school.  In  The  Massachusetts 
Teacher,  Mr.  James  L.  Heggie  describes  a 
problem  that  requires  for  its  solution  less 
leg  work,  but  certainly  more  brain  work. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  teaches  in  a  nearby  high 
school — a  school  which  shall  be  nameless — was 
shocked  the  other  day  to  find  a  boy  had  written 
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upon  a  book-receipt  card,  under  the  heading  Con¬ 
dition  of  book,  "It  stinks.” 

Thinking  his  vulgar  remark  expressed  the  lad  s 
reaction  toward  the  contents  of  the  reader,  she 
called  him  to  her  desk  to  remonstrate  with  him. 
Then  she  discovered,  to  her  horror,  that  what 
he  had  written  was  the  literal  truth.  There  was 
an  unmistakable  something  arising  from  the  bat¬ 
tered  covers,  a  something  which  could  have  done 
little  to  endear  the  volume  to  the  learner. 


It  may  occasionally  seem  as  if  some  of 
our  pupils  were  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  the  same  mathematical  law  of  probabili¬ 
ties  in  the  transcription  period,  but  not  do¬ 
ing  so  well  at  it  as  the  monkeys  did  in  the 
story. 

•  •  • 


•  •  • 

A  SHORTHAND  REPORTER  brought  US  an 
odd  problem  the  other  day.  We  didn’t 
know  the  answer  and  still  don’t. 

It  seems  that,  here  in  New'  York,  at  least, 
it  is  the  custom  to  address  a  letter  to  a  lawyer, 
Henry  A.  Blank,  Esq.,  rather  than  Air.  Henry 
A.  Blank.  My  reporter  friend  called  up  in 
a  dither  to  say  that  the  lawyer  in  one  of 
his  cases  was  Henrietta  A.  Blank. 

Esquire  is  distinctly  a  masculine  appella¬ 
tion,  and  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  the  feminine  equivalent.  It  seems  hard¬ 
ly  fair  to  embellish  the  male  lawyer  with 
Esq.  and  address  his  feminine  counterpart 
merely  as  Miss  Henrietta  A.  Blank.  What 
to  do.^ 


•  •  • 

One  of  the  humorous  magazines  re¬ 
cently  contained  an  article  based  on  the 
mathematical  possibility  that  if  a  monkey 
were  to  sit  at  a  typewriter  and  poke  the 
keys  quite  at  random,  there  would  be  one 
chance  in  an  enormous  number  of  chances 
that  the  monkey  w'ould  eventually  peck  out 
Milton’s  poems,  or  perhaps  even  Darwin’s 
Descent  of  Man. 

This  seems  a  plausible  theory.  If  an  ani¬ 
mal  pushes  enough  typewriter  keys  at  ran¬ 
dom,  he  should  conceivably,  at  random,  hit 
upon  every  possible  combination  in  time. 
After  all,  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese 
represent  nothing  but  a  given  combination 
of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  can  be 
duplicated  by  striking  the  typew'riter  keys  in 
a  given  order. 

According  to  the  humorous  article,  some¬ 
one  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  monkeys 
were  doing  pretty  well  at  it,  turning  out  page 
after  page  of  everything  from  Shakespeare 
to  Hemingway. 


The  Tax  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  published  a  pamphlet,  price 
2‘>  cents.  Then  one  day  the  mail  man 
brought  a  bulky  package  which  proved  to 
consist  of  a  71 -page  mimeographed  docu¬ 
ment  from  a  government  purchasing  agent’s 
office,  requesting  a  quotation  on  the  2 5 -cent 
pamphlet.  But,  of  course,  the  Tax  Institute 
had  to  read  through  the  71 -page  document 
to  find  out  that  all  the  government  w'anted 
was  a  quotation  on  the  2 5 -cent  pamphlet. 

To  have  returned  the  bulky  document  as 
requested,  with  a  bid  written  in,  would  have 
cost  .^0  cents,  at  fir.st-class  rates.  So,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  in  the  Sew  York 
Times,  the  Tax  Institute  "dropped  the  whole 
business,  placed  the  document  in  its  files 
as  a  museum  piece,  and  the  order  never  was 
placed.’’ 

Tlie  Tax  Institute,  in  discussing  this  ex¬ 
perience,  made  clear  that  this  was  not  meant 
as  a  criticism  of  orderly  purchasing  proce¬ 
dure.  It  was  meant  only  "to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  promotes  neither  honesty 
nor  economy  in  government  to  prescribe  the 
.same  purchasing  technique  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  snowplow  as  for  a  25-cent  pam¬ 
phlet.’’ 

Apparently,  we  can  be  too  careful  as  well 
as  too  careless. 

•  •  • 

Every  now  and  then,  some  imaginative 
businessman  creates  a  really  unusual  name 
for  his  business.  The  latest  to  come  to  our 
attention  is  the  name  given  to  a  merger  of 
several  Yugoslav  shipping  companies  under 
the  title  "Combined  Argosies,  Inc.’’  Bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  the  ships  of  "Combined 
Argosies,  Inc.’’  sail  the  very  waters  tra¬ 
versed  by  Jason,  this  is  an  unusually  choice 
example  of  business  nomenclature. 
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Editor’s  Note:  Writing  under  the  pen  name 
of  “John  Faithful,”  Clarence  E.  Birch,  of 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  a  popular  and  widely  read 
columnist  in  educational  journals. 

Business  education  claims  Mr.  Birch  as  one 
of  its  pioneer  teachers  and  authors.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  business  educators  to  rise  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  city  superintendent  of  schools.  He  is 
probably  best  known  for  his  business  education 
program  at  Haskell  Institute,  one  of  our  large 
Indian  schools  located  at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Subsequently  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Lawrence  and  held  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  his  retirement  a  few  years  ago. 

We  know  our  readers  will  give  “John  Faith¬ 
ful”  and  his  pungent  paragraphs  a  warm  wel¬ 
come. 

Last  month  this  magazine  carried  the 
story  of  the  death  of  the  first  woman 
typist,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Fortier.  Mrs.  Fortier  was 
the  daughter  of  Christopher  Latham  Sholes, 
credited  in  many  quarters  with  having  been 
the  inventor  of  the  first  practical  ty-pewriter. 

As  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  she 
watched  her  father  and  his  associate,  Carlos 
Glidden,  experiment  with  their  mechanical 
devices.  When  they  had  at  last  produced 
a  machine  that  would  write,  she  learned  to 
operate  it.  She  saw  in  it  a  new  occupation 
for  women  and  never  lost  her  love  for  the 
click  of  the  keys. 

Reflecting  on  this,  I  am  reminded  of 
my  own  introduction  to  the  typewriter.  As 
a  young  count ry-school  teacher,  I  wanted 
to  learn  this  modern  method  of  writing.  At 
the  county  seat  I  came  across  a  secondhand 
machine,  which  I  purchased  and  carried 
home  with  enthusiasm. 

The  fact  that  it  had  to  be  carried  the  last 
few  miles  over  a  rough,  hilly  road  did  not 


diminish  my  ardor.  The  old  Caligraph  (ever 
hear  of  that  make  before.^)  was  heavy  and 
cumbersome.  I  suppose  that  with  the  carry'- 
ing  case  it  weighed  over  fifty  pounds — it 
seemed  a  hundred! 

It  had  a  double  keyboard,  one  for  caps 
and  the  other  for  lower-case  characters.  The 
space  bars,  of  which  there  were  two,  were 
located  at  either  end  of  the  keyboard. 

After  several  weeks  of  application,  I  could 
turn  out  what  I  thought  was  a  good  prod¬ 
uct,  and  at  a  respectable  rate  of  speed.  With 
the  aid  of  a  copying  ribbon  and  an  old  hec¬ 
tograph  I  was  able  to  prepare  duplicated 
reading  lessons  for  the  smaller  youngsters 
of  my  school.  These  made  quite  a  hit. 

For  several  years  my  summers  were 
spent  attending  normal  and  business  schools. 
Here  I  had  my  introduction  to  "muscular” 
movement  penmanship  and  numbered 
among  my  teachers  C.  H.  Shattuck,  C.  T. 
Smith,  and  F.  W.  Tamblyn.  C.  P.  Zaner 
and  A.  N.  Palmer  I  knew  well  through 
their  publications  and  from  hearing  them  at 
conventions.  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrills 
which  came  to  me  when  these  master  penmen 
thought  my  work  with  the  pen  was  good 
enough  to  publish,  with  some  mild  commen¬ 
dations. 

The  bookkeeping  text  used  in  my  high 
school  was  written  by  those  pioneer  business 
educators,  Bryant  and  Stratton.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  with  appreciation  the  long  line  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  texts  that  have 
appeared  since,  but  no  matter  how  excellent 
these  may  be,  I  shall  always  think  of  those 
early  writers  with  gratitude.  They  gave  me 
a  foundation  that  has  served  me  well. 

—BUY  defense  bonds  AND  STAMPS— 

IRVING  G.  McNayr  has  been  appointed 
state  supervisor  of  clerical  training, 
Works  Project  Administration,  for  the  state 
of  Alabama,  with  headquarters  in  Mont¬ 
gomery.  He  was  formerly  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  at  Sidney  Lanier 
High  School  in  Montgomery.  Mr.  McNayr 
is  especially  interested  in  employment  serv¬ 
ices  and  in  testing  for  personality  and  voca¬ 
tional  aptitude. 
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This  daparbnant  brings  you  suqgoitioni 
regarding  equipment  and  supplies,  club 
programs,  and  bulletin-board  displays 


21  A  new  ten-key  portable  adding  ma¬ 
chine  with  direct  subtraction  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Victor  Adding  Machine 
Company.  The  new  model  is  identical  in 
size,  features,  and  price  with  the  full-key¬ 
board  subtractor  introduced  by  the  same 
company  last  fall.  Repeat  subtraction,  auto¬ 
matic  punctuation  of  items,  and  automatic 
double  spacing  after  totals  are  provided ;  and 
a  convenient  autographic  writing  table  is 
available  for  pencil  notations  on  the  adding 
tape.  The  dustproof,  plastic  case  of  sound- 
deadening  construction  aids  quiet  operation. 


0  0  The  Calendaire  is  a  new  triple-use 
desk  calendar  that  possesses  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unusual  features.  It  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Autopoint  Company. 

The  unit  is  essentially  a  perpetual  calen¬ 
dar,  which  embodies  a  thermometer  and  a 
humidity  indicator.  The  calendar  is  in  the 


A.  A.  Bowie  December,  1941 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
Information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26 


Name 

Address 


base  of  the  Calendaire  and  shows  the  day 
and  month  in  black,  the  date  in  red.  Finger 
buttons  permit  the  readings  to  be  instantly 
and  exactly  changed  as  required. 

The  case  is  walnut  colored  and  is  equipped 
with  substantial  rubber  feet  to  prevent  mar¬ 
ring  of  furniture  and  eliminate  skidding. 
It  lists  at  $2.50  and  is  ideal  for  a  gift — 
that’s  one  reason  for  mentioning  it  this  De¬ 
cember. 


T  T  The  Secra-Type  desk,  manufactured 
by  the  Michigan  Desk  Company,  has 
a  new  safety  catch  that  eliminates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  typewriter  platform’s  falling. 
A  new  and  improved  front  supporting  leg 
furnishes  additional  space  for  the  operator, 
and  rigid  platform  supports  reduce  vibration. 
The  plated  hardware  is  newly  designed  and 
attractive.  All  corners  are  rounded  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  operator’s  clothing.  The 
typewriter  platform  is  constructed  to  give 
greater  access  to  the  stationery  compartment, 
which  is  underneath.  The  desk  is  compact, 
and  the  typewriter  can  be  concealed  when 
not  pulled  out  ready  for  use. 


T  A  The  Vis-O-Top  unit  is  a  transparent 
*  desk  top  that  combines  the  features 
of  a  glass  desk  top,  work  organizer,  and 
desk  blotter  in  such  a  way  that  all  these 
uses  are  immediately  available,  say  the  mak¬ 
ers,  Joshua  Meier,  Inc.  The  unit  is  made 
of  heavy,  noninflammable  celluloid  and  is 
available  in  two  sizes,  24"  by  19"  and  19" 
by  12". 


T  C  The  Multi-Flex  holds  as  many  as  six 
large-sized  visible  binders  in  multiple 
form.  The  record  sheets  may  be  shifted, 
inserted,  or  removed  without  any  need  for 
lifting  the  binders  from  the  device.  This 
new  loose-leaf  binder  device  is  made  by  the 
Visible  Records  Equipment  Company. 

“I  fk  A  chrome  desk  calendar  is  announced 
by  Stark  Calendars,  looking  ahead  to 
1942.  The  principal  feature  is  a  visible 
yearly  calendar  on  the  cut-out  of  the  top 
panel,  showing  all  the  dates  and  days  for  the 
entire  year  as  well  as  for  the  current  month, 
last  month,  next  month,  and  the  current  day. 
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News  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Among  the  business-education  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  working  for  their  doc¬ 
tor’s  degrees  at  Teachers  College  are  Miss 
Agnes  Osborne,  who  is  conducting  a  re¬ 
search  to  determine  the  reading  ability  of 
students  who  are  failing  in  shorthand  as 
compared  with  those  who  are  doing  superior 
work,  and  Miss  Thelma  Potter,  who  is 
making  a  study  of  the  actual  duties  of  non¬ 
technical  office  workers  other  than  secretar¬ 
ies. 

Miss  Osborne  is  offering  courses  in  short¬ 
hand  methods  at  Teachers  College  this  year; 
and  Miss  Potter,  courses  in  office-training 
methods  and  methods  of  teaching  typewrit¬ 
ing. 

A  SURVEY  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  is  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  public  schools  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  as  a  part  of  the  total  survey  of 
the  Newark  schools  being  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Field  Studies.  Dr.  H.  L.  Fork- 
NER,  head  of  the  Business  and  Vocational 
Education  Department  at  Teachers  College, 
is  directing  this  division  of  the  surv'ey.  Miss 
Thelma  Potter,  an  instructor  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  Miss  Miriam  Knoer,  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  from  Minneapolis,  are  assisting. 

The  surv'ey  staff  began  their  work  the 
week  of  October  20,  visiting  classes,  talking 
with  students,  teachers,  supervisors,  princi¬ 
pals,  and  chairmen  of  business  organizations 
in  Newark.  The  findings  of  this  survey  will 
be  released  as  a  part  of  the  total  report  to 
be  published  by  the  Division  of  Field  Stud¬ 
ies. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Forkner  spoke  at  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Teachers  Association  meeting 
held  in  Omaha,  October  23  and  24.  Flis 
topic  was  "Business  Education  and  Its  Re¬ 
lationship  to  Youth  Needs.”  He  was  also 
a  guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Commercial  Division  of  the  State  Association 
meeting  in  Lincoln. 

Markets  are  no  longer  vague  abstractions 
to  the  members  of  Dr.  Forkner’s  class  for 
business  majors,  but  real  and  exciting  places. 
Recently  these  students  spent  a  morning  at 


three  of  the  nation’s  great  markets.  'Their 
own  business  pupils  in  classes  to  come  can 
be  sure  of  colorful  (though  secondhand) 
glimpses  of  these  places.  The  value  of  field 
trips  in  teaching  has  been  unquestionably 
proved  in  Dr.  Forkner’s  classes. 

Dr.  Forkner  took  his  students  to  Erie 
Piers  20  and  21  on  the  Manhattan  side  of 
the  Hudson  River.  Here  they  walked  up 
and  down  among  the  thousands  of  boxes  of 
oranges,  lemons,  prunes,  and  pears  from 
California,  apples  from  Oregon,  pineapples 
from  Cuba.  The  boxes  were  stacked  in 
long  unwavering  rows — miles  of  fruit. 

They  climbed  the  stairs  to  tlie  salesrooms, 
where  auctioneers  were  shouting  in  husky 
voices  above  the  confusion.  There,  in  clouds 
of  smoke,  wholesalers  with  fantastic  gestur¬ 
ing  were  buying  the  fruit.  Downstairs  their 
trucks  were  at  the  door  ready  to  haul  their 
purchases  to  the  jobbers,  who  in  turn,  would 
sell  them  to  retailers. 

Later,  at  the  Fulton  Street  Fish  Market, 
the  students  saw  the  same  bustling  activity 
and  the  same  vast  quantity  of  produce.  Here 
was  a  market  operating  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  fruit  market.  But  with  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  smell!  Instead  of  the  long  expanse 
of  a  dry  pier  were  sodden,  water-soaked 
wharves  where  many  thousands  of  pounds 
of  fish  are  lifted  from  the  holds  of  fishing 
boats  every  week,  packed  in  ice,  and  made 
ready  for  the  auctioneer. 

Far  different  from  the  Fulton  Street  Mar¬ 
ket  and  the  Erie  Pier,  though  not  far  away,  is 
the  world’s  most  famous  market  place,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Here  again  the 
students  saw  buyers  meeting  sellers  as  in  all 
markets.  What  was  apparent  confusion  be¬ 
came  meaningful  action  as  a  guide  explained 
the  transactions  taking  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Exchange.  The  language  of  the  ticker 
tape  became  intelligible  to  the  members  of 
the  class. 

New  York  is  the  ideal  place  to  study  mar¬ 
kets,  but  it  need  not  be  the  only  place.  All 
over  the  United  States  are  markets,  waiting 
for  the  inquiring  business  student. — Al.  R. 
Knoer,  B.E.W.  News  Correspondent. 
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STOP,  LOOK,  AND  LISTEN”  is  a  time- 
tested  railroad  precautionary  slogan,  but 
have  you  ever  applied  these  three  key  words 
to  yourself  and  your  job?  I  have,  and  1 
should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  them. 

You,  yourself,  are  like  an  advertisement  m 
a  magazine  or  newspaper.  What  you  do  and 
say,  how  you  look  and  act — in  other  words, 
your  personality — all  are  summed  up  in  a 
composite  picture  or  walking  advertisement 
of  the  most  precious  and  valuable  product 
ever  manufactured — you. 

Your  first  purpose  is  to  have  the  prospec¬ 
tive  buyer  (that  is,  the  man  you  hope  is 
going  to  employ  you)  look.  When  he  looks, 
he  stops.  And  while  he’s  stopped,  it’s  your 
job  to  make  him  listen. 

While  this  prospective  buyer  listens,  cer¬ 
tain  things  pass  through  his  mind  regarding 
the  product  before  him.  He  has  a  visual 
picture  of  you — your  clothes,  your  hair,  your 
general  neatness,  and  so  on — but  he  goes 
further  than  that.  As  with  most  buyers,  the 
future  is  more  than  a  nebulous  mass  of  con¬ 
jecture  to  him;  it  is  a  reality  and  he  must 
look  ahead.  So,  your  potential  is  of  great 
importance  to  him.  If  your  potential  can  be 
moulded,  adapted,  and  directed  into  the 
proper  channels,  your  present  worth  is  great¬ 
ly  enhanced. 

My  own  company  is  one  of  the  greatest 
selling  organizations  in  the  world.  Do  you 
know  how  it  reached  this  greatness?  Because 


its  employees  are  constantly  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  jx)tential  abilities  on  the  job. 

The)’  do  this  in  three  ways. 

Self-education  is  one.  Newton  D.  Baker  , 

said,  "The  man  who  graduates  today  and  j 
stops  learning  tomorrow  is  uneducated  the 
day  after.”  j 

Self-expression  is  another.  j 

And  thinking  is  another.  ] 

Every’  day  in  my  job  I’m  learning  some-  ! 
thing.  If  it’s  not  a  tangible  something,  it’s 
an  intangible  something.  By  that  I  mean  ^ 

that  self-composure,  judgment,  understand¬ 
ing,  intelligent  conversation,  and  the  like  <  ^ 
are  just  as  important  as  my  technical  knowl-  j 
edge  of  typewriting  and  shorthand.  I  , 

One  who  is  able  to  type  and  take  dicta¬ 
tion  is  not  necessarily  an  efficient  secretary —  j 

not  by  any  manner  of  means.  You  can  take  ^  | 
the  best  product  of  its  kind  made,  package 
it  in  a  drab,  colorless,  and  completely  unat¬ 
tractive  carton,  and  you’ll  go  broke  trying  to 
make  it  sell.  But  dress  this  product  up,  1 
give  it  color,  life,  and  dignity,  and  you’ll 
have  a  seller.  The  same  is  true  of  you  and 
me.  ] 

Nowadays,  personnel  managers  take  it 
more  or  less  for  granted  that  prospective  em-  ‘ 
ployees  will  have  some  college  training — a  j 

business-school  training,  anyway — but  they’ 
want  more  than  that.  They  want  ambition;  i 

curiosity  in  the  things  around  us;  they  want 
a  convincing  talker;  they  like  to  have  men  ^ 
and  women  in  their  offices  who  smile  often,  * 
whom  they  can  train  to  be  the  future  exec¬ 
utives  of  the  company.  1 

I  know  the  latter  is  particularly  true,  be-  n 
cause  this  is  the  policy  of  my  chief.  The  p 
leaders  in  business  know  that  "growing  its  2 
own  executives”  is  the  most  profitable  ac¬ 
tivity  a  company  can  engage  in. 

So,  I  say  to  all  beginners,  preparing  for  || 
positions  in  the  busine«>s  w’orld:  It  pays  to  I 
prepare  yourself  so  thoroughly  and  attrac-  | 

tively  that  your  prospective  employer  will 
stop,  look,  and  listen  when  you  apply  for  a  ! 
job. 

SIGN  IN  A  BOOKSTORE  in  Scotland  in 
August: 

"Buy  your  gift  books  now  so  you  may 
finish  reading  them  by  Christmas.”  ^ 
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A.B.WA.  To  Meet 

The  American  Business  Writing  As¬ 
sociation  has  announced  tentative  plans  for 
its  convention  to  be  held  December  29-30 
at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago.  W.  H. 
Butterfield,  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
is  general  chairman.  L.  W.  McKelvey,  of 
Northwestern,  is  local  chairman. 

The  A.B.W.A.  promises:  "This  meeting  is 
going  to  start  with  the  gun.  Routine  com¬ 
mittee  reports  will  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
Any  long  reports  will  be  condensed  and 
mimeographed  for  distribution.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  time  for  informal  discussion  of 
speeches.  Come  prepared  to  take  part.” 

Various  committees  have  been  appointed 
by  the  president,  Mrs.  Alta  Gwinn  Saunders, 

,  University  of  Illinois.  The  chairmen  are 
as  follows: 

Planning  Board:  C.  R.  Anderson,  University  of 
Illinois. 

Committee  on  Teaching  Materials:  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Gregalunas,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Committee  on  Membership:  Lloyd  H.  Geil, 
Michigan  State  College. 

Committee  to  Seek  Out,  Survey,  and  Publicize 
Materials  and  Values  Favorable  to  the  Future 
Progress  in  Business  Writing;  Miss  Mamie  J. 
Meredith,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Committee  on  Course  Content  and  Teaching 
Methods:  W.  P.  Boyd,  University  of  Texas. 

Committee  to  Study  the  Status  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  Supervision:  W.  J.  Marra,  Univer- 
j  sity  of  California. 

The  A.B.IV.A.  Bulletin  for  October, 
1941,  contains  excellent  articles  and  com¬ 
ments  for  all  teachers  of  business  writing 
plus  book  reviews  and  quotations  from  maga¬ 
zines.  The  cost  of  the  Bulletin  is  included 


Eugene  A.  Brock 


in  the  membership  dues — $2.  Applications 
for  membership  may  be  sent  to  C.  R.  Ander¬ 
son,  Secretary,  304  Commerce  Building, 
Urbana,  Illinois.  (A  letter-writing  proj¬ 
ect  by  Mr.  Anderson  appears  on  page  299.) 

Frederick  R.  Beygrau,  shorthand  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  High 
School,  New  York  City,  and  also  an  in¬ 
structor  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the 
evening  sessions  of  the  West  Side  Branch  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  died  on  October  22,  follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  illness. 

Mr.  Beygrau  was  the  author  and  co¬ 
author  of  a  number  of  books  on  shorthand 
and  enjoyed  an  international  reputation  as 
an  authority  on  the  subject.  He  organized 
the  first  shorthand  and  typewriting  depart¬ 
ment  at  Columbia  University  and  had  taught 
extensively  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

In  1940,  Mr.  Beygrau  was  presented  with 
the  Y.M.C.A.  golden  triangle,  a  highly 
prized  award  that  is  symbolic  of  meritorious 
and  faithful  service  to  that  organization.  The 
triangle  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Beygrau  in 
recognition  of  thirty-three  years  of  service 
as  head  instructor  in  commercial  studies  in 
the  evening  school. 

CL.  Michael,  for  thirty-three  years 
♦  head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  Phoenix  (Arizona)  Union  High 
School,  is  retiring  from  that  position  but  will 
remain  on  the  teaching  staff.  Twenty-one 
years  ago,  Mr.  Michael  began  teaching  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  by  mail.  His  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  have  continued  and  grown  (see 
page  876  in  the  B.E.W.  for  June,  1941) 
until  twenty-three  high  school  teachers  are 
now  on  the  correspondence  faculty. 

Eugene  A.  Brock,  who  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Union  High  School  faculty 
for  twenty  years,  succeeds  Mr.  Michael  as 
chairman  of  the  department.  Mr.  Brock  has 
degrees  from  Northern  Arizona  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  He  has  served  two  terms  as 
president  of  the  Arizona  Business  Educators. 
His  special  fields  are  salesmanship  and  re¬ 
tail  selling. 


Alta  Gwinn  Saunders 
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ACK  DE  Lara,  who  has  conducted  classes 
in  Gregg  Spanish  Shorthand  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  division  of  Columbia  University  for 
the  past  two  years,  reports  increased  enroll¬ 
ment  and  added  classes  for  the  coming 
spring  and  summer  sessions. 

As  far  as  we  know,  Columbia  is  the  only 
university  in  the  country  offering  Spanish 
shorthand  during  summer  session  and  per¬ 
haps  the  only  one  teaching  the  course  dur¬ 
ing  regular  sessions.  Beginning  and  ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand  are  offered  in  all  semesters, 
including  summer  session.  Many  of  those 
registered  in  the  course  are  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  teachers  who  plan  to  teach  Gregg 
Spanish  Shorthand  in  their  respective  high 
schools.  Classes  are  conducted  entirely  in 
Spanish. 

Mr.  de  Lara  has  taught  Spanish,  Spanish 
shorthand,  Spanish  correspondence,  Spanish 
literature,  civilization,  and  culture. 

Arthur  M.  Rollefson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  professor  of  secretarial 
science  at  James  Millikin  University,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Illinois,  succeeding  George  M.  Hittler, 
whose  appointment  to  the  faculty  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  was  announced  in 
the  October  B.E.W. 

Mr.  Rollefson  has  degrees  from  Luther 
College,  Decorah,  Iowa,  and  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  He  has  taught  in  two  high 
schools  and  at  Luther  College. 

Mr.  Rollefson  participates  in  many  forms 
of  athletics.  He  sets  a  high  goal  for  business 
education:  to  train  youth  not  only  to  fit  into 
business  but  also  to  mould  the  business 
world  for  better  service. 


Jack  de  Lara  Arthur  Rollefson 
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IF  YOU  ENJOY  Stimulating  mental  exer¬ 
cises  you  ought  to  know  about  a  teaching 
aid  that  is  available  from  Cluett,  Peabody  & 
Company. 

The  name  of  the  aid  is  "A  Proofreader’s 
Nightmare.”  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  prac¬ 
tice  in  finding  errors  and  marking  them  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Write  for  free  copies  to  Cluett,  Peabody 
&  Company,  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Oklahoma  A.  6c  M. 
Graduate  News 

RS.  WiLDA  Talbot,  of  Amarillo  (Tex¬ 
as)  High  School,  has  begun  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  typing  students  as  the  basis 
for  a  thesis  she  plans  to  write  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  business  education  as  a  terminal 
course  in  junior  colleges  and  in  business 
colleges.  Mrs.  Talbot  has  twenty  comparable 
students  in  each  of  two  classes  and  is  using 
1 5 -minute  speed  tests  with  one  group, 
shorter  tests  of  increasing  length  with  the 
other. 

Stuart  Seaton,  of  Ponca  City  High 
School;  Roy  W.  Poe,  of  Stillwater  High 
School;  Labr'on  Harris,  of  Guthrie  High 
School ;  and  Miss  Bess  Allen,  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  Placement  Bureau,  have 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Business  at  the  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
this  year. 

C.  L.  Littlefield,  a  former  graduate  as¬ 
sistant  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  has  become  an 
instructor  at  Texas  Christian  University. 

;  Beverley  Bowman,  formerly  at  Cedar 
‘Falls,  Iowa,  has  also  joined  the  faculty  of 
Texas  Christian. 

Miss  Margaret  O’Briant,  formerly  at 
Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  is  now 
an  instructor  in  business  education  at  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M. 

Miss  Inez  Conley  has  joined  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  faculty  at  Washburn  College. 

Harold  Neece,  formerly  at  Sayre  (Okla¬ 
homa)  Junior  College,  is  teaching  at  Mary¬ 
ville,  Missouri,  this  year. — Mary  Bell, 
B.E.W.  News  Correspondent. 
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Pupils  Are  People 

A  Report  of  the  Coni'mittee  on  Individual 
Di^erences.  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  Nellie  Appy,  Chairman.  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1941, 
303  pages,  $2.25. 

"Imagine  trying  to  teach  someone  you  do  not 
know!”  We  answer,  "We  know  our  pupils.” 
And  yet,  there  is,  as  Tarkington  expresses  it,  "a 
different  world  under  each  hat.”  Among  the 
teacher’s  "pupil  load,”  there  are  indeed  many  dif¬ 
ferent  "worlds”  to  know. 

So  much  of  the  teacher’s  time  may  well  be 
spent  in  geting  acquainted  with  pupils  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  in  helping  them  find  themselves  that 
guide  books  pointing  the  way  are  highly  valued. 

In  this  book,  actual  experiences  in  providing 
for  individual  differences  in  the  English  classroom 
are  described  in  detail.  Because  individual  pupils 
are  named  and  everyday  happenings  recounted, 
parts  of  the  book  have  the  appeal  of  fiction,  as 
well  as  the  stimulation  of  a  book  on  "education.” 

Recognition  of  individual  differences  as  the 
basis  for  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  the  theme 
of  the  introductory  chapter.  Ways  of  putting 
recognition  of  individual  differences  into  prac¬ 
tice  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  book.  The  majority  of  examples  are  drawn 
from  the  teaching  of  reading  and  composition  in 
the  high  school. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  book  is  the  list  of 
questions  on  the  final  pages,  with  indications  as 
to  where  the  answers  may  be  found. 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  newer  book  in 
education.  It  is  entertainingly  written  and  may 
be  read  for  enjoyment  as  well  as  for  practical 
help  in  teaching. 


Ways  of  Dictatorships 

Chester  S.  Williams.  Row,  Peterson  and 
Company,  Evanston,  Illinois,  1941,  96  pages 
(paper  cover),  48  cents. 

Teachers  and  pupils,  regardless  of  fields  of 
special  interests,  today  have  need  for  background 
reading  on  the  present  crisis  in  world  history, 
especially  for  materials  that  can  be  read  in  com¬ 
paratively  short  periods  of  time.  Ways  of  Dicta¬ 
torships  fits  these  specifications  admirably. 

The  actual  words  of  dictators,  taken  from  pub¬ 
lications  and  speeches,  are  utilized  in  telling  the 
story  of  how  power  has  been  achieved,  critics  si¬ 
lenced,  whole  peoples  regimented,  and  govern¬ 
ments  undermined. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  book  is  laid  in 
America — not  in  Europe  as  one  would  expect — 
with  an  example  of  some  of  the  attempts  made 
to  sell  totalitarian  doctrines  here.  Life  in  the 
United  States  under  an  imaginary  dictatorship  is 
described.  Finally,  rules  for  resisting  propaganda 
are  given. 

The  chief  value  of  this  book  lies  in  its  mak¬ 
ing  possible  clear  understanding  of  the  ways  of 
dictatorships — ^  vital  service  to  those  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  may  be  swayed  innocently  by  the  methods 
used  by  dictators  and  their  henchmen. 

As  the  preface  was  written  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  John  W. 
Studebaker,  this  book  has  the  approval  of  educa¬ 
tional  authorities. 

Education  in  a  World  of  Fear 

Mark  A.  May.  The  In  gits  Lecture,  1941, 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  74  pages,  $1. 

Everyone  in  the  educational  world  is  thinking, 
or  should  be  thinking,  about  the  contributions  of 
education  to  national  defense  and  the  place  of 
education  in  our  present  world.  A  helpful  aid 
to  such  thinking  is  the  1941  Inglis  Lecture,  with 
its  scholarly  analysis  of  this  topic. 

Dr.  May  first  analyzes  the  fears  prevalent  in 
today’s  world;  then  he  talks  about  the  fears  of 
those  engaged  in  education — loss  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  freedom  by  the  schools.  Next  he  discusses 
national  defense  from  enemies  within  and  without; 
and  finally,  he  presents  a  plan  of  action  for  teach¬ 
ing  pupils  to  control  their  anxieties  and  to  face 
situations  realistically. 

"While  Dr.  May’s  subject  is  "fear,”  his  book 
will  do  much  good  in  helping  to  dispel  fear 
through  its  careful  analyses  and  constructive  pro¬ 
posals. 

Office  Machines 

No.  25  of  Vocational  and  Professional 
Monographs,  Peter  L.  Agnew.  Bellman 
Publishing  Company,  6  Park  Street,  Boston, 
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Massachusetts,  1941,  16  pages,  paper  cover, 
50  cents. 

Pupils  preparing  for  business  positions  should 
have  a  realistic  picture  of  the  business  world  and 
the  skills  and  qualities  in  demand.  Too  often, 
pupils  have  a  vague  idea  that  they  would  like 
to  work  in  an  office  without  knowing  enough 
about  the  business  world  to  choose  their  prepara¬ 
tory  courses  wisely.  As  there  is  a  trend  today 
toward  guidance  programs  to  help  enlighten  these 
pupils,  there  is  demand  for  materials  to  be  used 
m  guidance. 

Dr.  Agnew’s  monograph  on  office  machines  is 
ideal  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupil  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  "machine  age  in  business"  and  in¬ 
forming  him  as  to  working  conditions,  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  office  workers,  employment  opportunities, 
chances  for  advancement,  and  similar  matters. 

An  excellent  feature  is  the  long  list  of  office 
positions  that  may  involve  either  full  or  part- 
time  use  of  office  machines,  with  informative  com¬ 
ments  on  each  position. 

The  information  here  presented  is  available 
in  scattered  sources,  but  in  no  other  publication 
is  it  found  in  this  complete,  yet  condensed,  form. 

Occupations  in  Retail  Stores 

A  Study  Sponsored  by  the  National  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance  Association  and  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  Dorothea 
de  Schweinitz.  International  Textbook  Com¬ 
pany,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  1941  (second 
edition),  422  pages,  $2.75. 

The  justification  for  making  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  a  detailed  study  of  retailing  as  an 
occupational  field  is  the  fact  that,  in  1935,  nearly 
five  and  one-half  million  men  and  women  were 
at  work  in  the  retail  stores  of  the  nation. 

The  materials  in  this  revised  edition  are  based 
on  new  data  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  five  chapters  of  Part  I  deal  with  retail 
stores  and  conditions  of  work  in  general.  In  Part 
II,  forty-five  occupations  in  retail  stores  are  fully 
described.  Detailed  qualifications  for  each  occu¬ 
pation,  duties,  training  required,  lines  of  promo¬ 
tion,  and  earnings  are  included.  The  statements 
made  are  supported  by  statistical  tables  presented 
in  the  appendix. 

This  complete  and  authoritative  statement  on 
retail-store  occupations  is  an  invaluable  help  to 
the  counselor,  ffie  teacher,  and  the  pupil  when 
occupational  plans  are  "in  process." 

Consumer  Education  for  Liie  Problems 

Proceedings,  Third  National  Conference, 
Bulletin  No.  3.  Institute  for  Consumer 
Education,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri,  June,  1941,  201  pages,  |2. 


Teachers  of  consumer  education  who  attended 
the  1941  conference  at  Stephens  College  will  treas¬ 
ure  this  book  as  a  record  of  that  experience. 
Those  who  did  not  attend  will  rejoice  that  they 
may  add  to  their  libraries  this  record,  embody¬ 
ing  all  the  papers  presented  at  the  conference. 

The  papers  are  grouped  under  several  headings. 
Among  them  are:  adapting  consiimer  education 
to  specific  needs,  criteria  for  evaluating  materials, 
consumer  education  and  national  defense,  con¬ 
sumer  education  and  education  for  living,  con¬ 
sumer  education  on  various  school  levels,  and  pro¬ 
tection  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  report  by  Harriet  Elliott,  Consumer  Com- 
tnissioner.  National  Defense  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  of  great  significance  at  this  time.  The 
entire  book,  edited  by  Kathryn  Blood,  is  a  good 
source  for  the  latest  information  on  consumer 
education. 

How  to  Train  Supervisors 
By  R.  O.  Beckman,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1940,  305  pages,  $3. 

How  to  train  those  who  supervise  the  work 
of  others,  from  the  young  office  employee  who 
directs  the  work  of  one  other  employee  to  the 
executive  in  charge  of  a  large  business  enterprise, 
is  a  timely  problem.  We  in  the  schools  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  our  methods  be  efficient  and  that  we 
develop  in  our  pupils  the  leadership  abilities 
needed  today  as  never  before. 

How  to  use  the  conference  method  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  involved  in  the  training  of  su¬ 
pervisors  in  business  and  industr)- — and  leaders 
among  school  pupils — is  the  central  theme  of  thb 
book. 

Mr.  Beckman,  out  of  rich  experience,  not  only 
discusses  supervisory  training  but  also  gives  many 
usable  materials. 

We  teachers  can  readily  see  the  practical  uses 
to  which  we  can  put  suggestions  made  under 
headings  such  as  these:  Holding  the  Group’s  In¬ 
terest,  The  Need  for  Mental  Agility,  Injecting  a 
Dash  of  Humor,  Summarizing  and  Closing  a  Dis¬ 
cussion,  Handling  Contrary  Individuals,  and  De¬ 
vices  for  Saving  Time. 

Indeed,  the  value  of  the  book  to  teachers  lies 
in  the  fact  that  many  practical  applications  of  the 
suggestions  made  are  possible. 

Thirty-two  charts  and  outlines  for  discussion 
form  the  second  part  of  the  book.  While  all  the 
topics  discussed  are  applicable  to  supervisory 
problems  in  industry,  they  may  easily  be  applied 
to  school  situations. 

Basic  Source  Materials 

National  Defense 

Defense,  The  Official  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management.  Send  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  One  year,  75  cents;  issued  weekly. 
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This  bulletin  is  the  best  source  of  information 
relative  to  lutional  defense,  as  it  is  the  official 
spokesman  for  Government  offices  working  on 
national  defense.  There  is  a  special  page  each 
week  on  the  protection  of  the  consumer.  Topics 
reported  upon:  defense  contracts,  production 
charts,  agricultural  defense,  health  defense,  press 
releases,  and  price  administration. 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  10 
cens  each.;  $5  for  a  total  of  seventy  pamphlets — 
55  issued  to  date  and  new  ones  as  they  appear. 

The  purpose  of  the  public-affairs  pamphlets  is 
to  make  available  in  summary  form  the  results 
of  research  on  economic  and  social  problems  to 
aid  in  the  understanding  and  development  of 
American  policy. 

Pamphlet  No.  54,  Consumer  Series  No.  3,  is 
entitled  Defease  and  the  Consumer.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  for 
Consumer  Education,  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Current  Events 

Hew  York  Times  Index,  New  York  Times, 
New  York.  Published  monthly  and  in  a  cumu¬ 
lative  annual  volume. 

The  Hew  York  Times  Index  may  be  consulted 
in  practically  all  public  libraries.  References  show 
the  date,  page,  and  column  of  the  New  York 
times  in  which  the  items  listed  appeared.  Edi¬ 
torials,  book  reviews,  magazine  articles,  and  other 
items  published  in  the  Times  are  indexed  in  sim¬ 
ilar  manner. 

Industrial  Arts  Index,  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
New  York. 

In  this  index  are  listed  magazine  articles  in  the 
field  of  industrial  arts.  Occasionally,  articles  on 
business  education  are  listed.  This  index  is  a 
source  of  information  relative  to  current  events  in 
industry  and  trade,  and  Government  regulations 
concerning  them. 

Bulletin  of  the  Public  Affairs  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York. 

This  service  covers  many  general  reference  needs 
on  matters  relating  to  public  affairs. 

The  Curriculum 

Curriculum  Journal,  Published  by  the  Society 
for  Curriculum  Study,  George  Peabody  College, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  monthly,  $2.50  a  year. 

The  annual  list  of  outstanding  curriculum  ma¬ 
terials  published  in  the  Curriculum  Journal  in 
October  is  an  unusually  fertile  source  of  helps  for 
the  teacher.  Each  year,  hundreds  of  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  seek  to  improve  the 
instruction  and  learning  in  their  schools  by  pre¬ 
paring  course-of-study  materials.  Sample  copies 
ire  sent  to  the  Curriculum  Laboratory  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  "Criteria 
for  Evaluating  Teaching  and  Learning  Materials" 
set  up  by  the  laboratory  group  are  used  in  select¬ 
ing  the  outstanding  materials.  The  resulting  list 
i*  published  in  the  Curriculum  Journal.  The  ma¬ 


terials  are  classified  according  to  school  grades 
and  subjects. 

In  addition  to  articles  on  the  curriculum,  this 
journal  publishes  book  reviews  and  lists  of  new 
publications. 

Current  Economic  Problems 

Studies  on  Current  Economic  Problems,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free  for 
educational  use. 

Reports  of  the  departments  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  sources  of  material  on 
current  problems.  More  than  three  hundred  re¬ 
ports  are  available.  Among  other  subjects  covered 
are:  "The  American  Economic  System  Compared 
with  Collectivism  and  Dictatorship,"  agriculture, 
distribution,  housing,  industrial  relations,  national 
defense.  Social  Security,  subversive  activities,  civil 
aeronautics,  etc. 

The  World  of  Books 

The  United  States  Catalog  (supplemented  by 
the  Cumulative  Book  Index),  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  New  York. 

This  source  book,  familiarly  known  to  librarians 
as  the  "U.  S.  Cat,”  lists  all  books  published  to 
date  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  month¬ 
ly  cumulative  index  supplies  the  same  type^  of 
information — author,  title,  date  of  publication, 
number  of  pages,  publisher,  and  price. 

Government  Personnel 

Congressional  Directory,  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Every  now  and  then  a  question  arises  as  to  who 
is  occupying  a  certain  position  in  the  Federal 
Government  or  what  are  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  answers  to  questions  such  as  these  are  found 
in  the  Congressional  Directory,  together  with 
names  and  addresses  of  members  of  Congress. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  you  can  get  interest¬ 
ing,  instructional  student  projects  for 
use  in  your  classes  in  bookkeeping,  business 
correspondence,  junior  business  training,  and 
business  arithmetic  just  by  letting  the 
Awards  Department  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  know  that  you  want  them? 

Do  you  know  that  your  students  can  earn 
valuable  Certificates  of  Achievement  by 
sending  in  their  solutions  to  these  projects? 

The  projects  come  in  the  following  classi¬ 
fications:  Business  Letter  Writing,  Business 
Fundamentals,  Bookkeeping,  and  Business 
Personality. 

Send  to  the  Awards  Department,  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  for  sample  copies. 
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When  asking  for  your  samples  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


mechanization 

2ll!£2  io"*' • 


V,  S,  Army  Photo 


It's  up  to  you  to  fill  them! 

America’s  fast-growing,  mobile  army 
is  backed  by  newly  efficient,  modernly 
equipped  business  and  industry,  using 
the  office  tools  of  defense  to  produce  the 
arms  of  defense. 

The  swelling  demand  for  Ediphones 
to  streamline  executive  hours  is  matched 
by  the  growing  demand  for  Ediphone- 
trained  secretaries.  Students  need  train¬ 
ing — specialized  training  —  to  enable 
them  to  take  their  places  immediately  in 
today’s  modernized,  mechanized  offices. 


To  you,  that  means  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  place  your  students  in 
well-paid,  important  positions  as  Edi- 
phone  secretaries.  The  course,  "Edi- 
phone  Voice  Writing  and  Integrated 
Studies,”  is  authoritative,  published  by 
South-Western.  Free  sample  pages  and 
full  details  will  be  sent  on  request  to 
Dept.  G12,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc., 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 

In  Canada,  Thomas 
A.  Edison  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Ltd.,  610  Bay 
Street,  Toronto. 


EDISON 

VOICEWRITER 
Ed  i  p  h  o  n  e 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this 
department  some  5,000  words  of  se< 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER 


War-Born  Opportunities  for 
Business 

THAT  part  of  American  business  directly  en¬ 
gaged  in  defense  work  has  a  definite  and  difficult 
job*  to  do.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  job 
is  being  done — and  very  well  done. 

But  non-defense  business^"  must  not  for  a  min¬ 
ute  forget  that  it  has  a  job  to  do,  too.  And  its 
job  is  just  as  important,  just  as  vital*®  to  our  wel¬ 
fare,  just  as  difficult  of  accomplishment  as  the 
job  of  producing  airplanes  and  munitions*®  and 
tanks  and  guns. 

Non-defense  industry  has  the  really  tough  job 
of  maintaining  American  standards  of®®  living. 

It  must  produce  the  goods  and  services  which 
our  people  want.  It  must  increase  the  national 
income,  so’*  that  increasing  taxes  can  be  met.  It 
must  keep  our  people  as  happy,  healthy,  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible.”® 

This  big  job  is  complicated  by  the  necessity  of 
doing  it  without  interfering  with  the’*®  material 
and  labor  requirements  of  defense  industries.  This 
means  that  better  methods  of  manufacturing’*® 
must  be  sought  and  found.  It  means  that  business 
research  must  provide  substitute  materials  where 
necessary.  It*®  means  that  transportation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  must  be  improved  and  simplified. 

This  job  offers  irrevocable**  opportunities  to 
American  businessmen.  It  is  an  opportunity  to 
serve  their  country.  It  is”®  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  American  busi¬ 
ness  world.  It  is  an  opportunity*®  to  build  im¬ 
mense  good  will  and  lasting  prestige  for  them¬ 
selves.  (271) 

Why  Is  It  High? 

From  ‘‘Clement  Comments” 

EXACTLY  WHY  is  the  American  standard  of 
living  higher  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Why  has  the*  Average  American  more  food  and 
clothes,  better  housing  and  transportation,  more 
education  and  more  of*®  the  good  things  of  life 
than  the  average  citizen  of  any  other  country? 

Many  answers  have  been  given.*®  Tlie  workings 
of  the  demcKratic  system,  some  men  say.  But 
other  countries  are,  or  were,  democracies.  Vast*® 
natural  resources,  others  state.  But  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  at  least  equal  natural  resources.  Few 
answers  to’®*  the  question  can  be  advanced  without 
objection. 


Perhaps  the  best  answer  was  advanced  a  short 
time  ago  by  an’*  English  university  professor.  He 
said  that  the  American  standard  of  living  was  so 
high  because’**  we  have  combined  natural  re¬ 
sources  with  cheap  power  and  ample  equipment 
under  a  system  or  free’*®  competition. 

The  part  which  cheap  and  almost  unlimited 
power  plays  in  our  living  standard  is  often’*® 
overlooked.  And  yet  it  is  true  that  America  has 
and  uses  more  power  than  any  other  country. 
Recent*®  figures  show  that  we  have  available  al¬ 
most  five  horsepower  for  each  of  our  industrial 
workers.  That  is**  almost  twice  as  much  as  Great 
Britain.  Most  other  countries  trail  far  behind. 

We  also  have  the  equipment  for**  this  power 
to  operate.  A  worker  in  a  large  motor  car  plant, 
for  instance,  operates  about  $9,000**®  worth  of 
equipment,  on  the  average.  In  fact,  the  total 
American  industrial  investment**®  amounts  to  over 
$8,000  per  worker.  In  no  other  country  is  the 
craftsman  provided  with  even*®®  half  this  equip¬ 
ment. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  America  has  a  great 
advantage  over  other**  countries  in  its  ability  to 
transfer  natural  wealth  into  products  and  services 
which  raise  the  living”®  standard  of  the  entire 
country.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  this  results 
directly  from  the**®  workings  of  the  American  in¬ 
dustrial  system. 

American  industry  has  grown  strong  under 
the**®  principles  of  our  democracy.  It  has  forged 
ahead,  in  the  century  and  a  half  of  our  history, 
to  a*®  place  far  in  advance  of  other  systems.  Under 
our  American  way  of  freedom  and  opportunity, 
our‘*  industrial  system  has  provided  us  with 
incalculable  benefits. 

American  industry  stands”®  today  immeasurably 
better  powered,  equipped,  manned,  and  managed 
than  any  foreign  industrial  machine.”®  In  the 
light  of  current  events,  let  us  be  thankful  that  is 
so.  (471) 


You  Buy  Your  Success 

From  ‘‘The  Friendly  Adventurer” 

SUCCESS  is  for  sale.  The  bigger  success  you 
want,  the  higher  the  figure  you  will  find  on  the 
price  tag.  Success  is*  paid  for  in  long  hours  of 
hard  work,  intensive  study,  sweat,  daring,  sacri¬ 
fice.  You  cannot  buy  success  with  dollars.** 
How  often  have  you  worked  all  night  to  ac¬ 
complish  an  objective?  Edison  did  this  many 
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tixnes!  How  often  do*  you  try  again  when  you 
fail  in  an  endeavor?  On  one  problem,  Luther 
Burbank  personally  conducted  over**  six  thousand 
experiments!  These  men,  and  many  other  lead¬ 
ers,  paid  a  terrific  price  for  success. 

"Those  who’*"  are  destined  to  be  great  twenty 
years  from  now,”  wrote  Arthur  Brisbane,  "are 
those  whom  the  demon  ambition  is  driving’” 
through  hot  weather  and  cold,  early  hours  and 
late.” 

There  is  a  vital  truth  in  this  little  poem: 

Life  is  a  just’*®  employer. 

He  gives  you  what  you  ask; 

But  once  you  have  set  the  wages. 

Why,  you  must  bear  the  task. 

I  worked  for  a  menial's’**  hire 
Only  to  learn,  dismayed, 

That  any  wage  I  had  asked  of  life. 

Life  would  have  surely  paid.  (176) 

I  MEET  THE  MAN 

From  “I  Was  Winston  Churchill’s 
Private  Secretary” 

By  PHYLLIS  MOIR 

Copyright,  1941,  by  Wilfrod  Funk,  tne. 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  author  and  publisher) 

Part  II 

THE’**®  DAY  that  my  new  employer  was  due 
to  return  from  his  three-weeks’  convalescence  in 
Nassau  I  went  to  the  same’**®  Tower  apartment 
and  sat  down  in  the  crowded  little  office — which 
was  really  a  maid’s  room — to  wait  for  him.’*®® 

The  big  living  room  looked  like  an  overstocked 
Park  Avenue  florist’s  shop.  Everyone  who  was 
anyone,’***  including  the  management,  had  sent 
enormous  bouquets  for  Mrs.  Churchill  and  Diana, 
the  beautiful  red-haired’**®  daughter.  We  had  to 
requisition  every  available  vase  in  the  hotel  to 
hold  the  sheafs  of  roses,’**®  the  exquisite  lilies  and 
the  masses  of  sweet-smelling  freesia  that  the  maids 
were  lifting  out  of  their  tissue’**®-paper  wrappings. 
There  was  a  box  of  rare  orchids  for  Diana  from 
one  of  her  many  admirers  and  some  brilliant’*®" 
flowering  plants  for  Mrs.  Churchill.  For  Mr. 
Churchill  there  was  a  large,  suspicious  looking 
wooden  case  which’**®  I  surmised — correctly — to 
be  champagne. 

A  terrific  commotion  in  the  hall  outside  heralded 
the  Churchills”***  arrival.  Their  comings  and  go¬ 
ings  are  always  accompanied  by  volcanic  disturb¬ 
ances.  The  door  of  the”**  apartment  was  cere¬ 
moniously  opened  by  the  manner  and  the  Church¬ 
ill  family  trooped  in,  Diana*"*  chattering  shrilly, 
Mrs.  Churchill  telling  Mr.  Churchill  he  ought  to 
lie  down  and  Mr.  Churchill  calling’*®*  loudly  for 
his  mail,  his  secretary,  and  a  Scotch  and  soda. 
Wherever  he  went  these  were  his  first  three  re¬ 
quirements.’*** 

A  procession  of  porters  and  bell  boys  followed 
in  the  rear  with  innumerable  well-worn  leather 
suitcases’**®  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  bearing  the 
initials,  W.  S.  C.  Mr.  Churchill’s  and  Diana’s 
bags  were**"  recognizable  by  their  grotesque 
bulges — the  result  of  poor  Sergeant  Thompson’s 


frantic  last-minute  efforts  to’*"  leave  nothing  be¬ 
hind.  Mrs.  Churchill’s  luggage  had  a  more  ele¬ 
gant  appearance  and  was  discreetly  protected”""  by 
beige  cloth  covers. 

Diana  clung  firmly  to  a  tiny  case  of  lavender- 
colored  leather  which,  I  supposed”*®  at  the  time, 
contained  her  jewelry  but  later  discovered  was  her 
make-up  kit.  I  got  to  know  that  wretched  case”* 
very  well.  Diana  had  the  deepest  affection  for 
it;  in  her  mind  it  assumed  an  importance  equal 


to”**  that  of  the  blue  dispatch  box  which  her 


father  carried  so  carefully.  Her  kit  was  invariably 
missing  when'”"  we  were  stampeding  to  catch  a 
train.  Sergeant  Thompson’s  repeated  efforts  to 


find  it  while  calming  Mr.  Churchill’s’*"®  impa¬ 


tience  and  endeavoring  to  avert  hysterics  in  Diana 
must  have  cost  that  sorely  tried  detect ive’*”-valet- 
nursemaid  more  gray  hairs  than  all  the  criminals 
in  England.  To  make  matters  worse  the  case 
had  a  faulty  clasp’***  and  on  several  occasions — 
oddly  enough  always  at  a  railway  station — it  flew 
open,  scattering  a***®  fantastic  assortment  of  toilet 
bottles  and  face  creams  over  the  platform.  Be¬ 
fore  long  it  had  become  a  stcKk’**®  joke  between 
Diana  and  myself. 

When  the  Churchills  had  made  their  tempestu¬ 
ous  entry,  I  went  into  the  dining-’*®®room  with  my 
notebook  and  sat  down  at  the  table  opposite  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  was  already  deep  in  his’***  mail. 
Without  looking  up  he  began  to  dictate  in  his 
deep  resonant  voice.  This  was  the  first  time  I 
noticed  his’**®  curious  habit  of  whispering  each 
phrase  to  himself  before  he  says  it  aloud.  I  also 
discovered  to’**®  my  horror  that  he  had  a  very 
marked  lisp  which  made  certain  words  difficult  to 
understand.  When  at  last  he  paused’**®  for 
breath  I  asked  very  timidly  if  he  would  repeat 
these  words  for  me.  All  I  got  was  an  impatient 
grt)wl  which*"®®  decided  me  to  ask  no  more 
questions.  Thereafter  I  thought  it  safer  to  use  my 
imagination. 

My  first*®*®  days  with  Mr.  Churchill  were  a 
nightmare  of  continuous  dictation,  intimate  chattv 
letters  to  men  and*®*®  women  in  English  political 
and  social  life,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Viscount 
Willingdon,  his  cousin  the***®  Duke  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough;  more  formal,  detailed  reports  to  members 
of  the  government  in  England  on  the  state  of 
his*"*®  health,  the  state  of  America,  his  plans  for 
the  future;  letters  to  statesmen  in  India,  Africa, 
and*”"  Australia;  letters  to  his  secretary  at  Wester- 
ham  Manor,  in  Kent,  with  whom  he  corresponded 
almost”*®  daily;  orders  for  his  estate  manager, 
his  lawyers,  his  political  secretary  in  London. 

On  Mr.”®®  Churchill’s  behalf  I  maintained  a 
lively  correspondence  with  one  of  his  secretaries 
in  England.  She  was”*®  entrusted  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  personal  commissions — from  paying 
a  bill  for  Diana  to  taking  care”*  of  important 
business  with  Mr.  Churchill’s  publishers.  In  re¬ 
turn  she  kept  up  a  voluminous  correspondence"** 
with  us  touching  on  every  detail  of  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill’s  affairs  at  home. 

His  methods  of  handling  his  large***  corre¬ 
spondence  are  unique  and  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Unlike  so  many  of  the  statesmen  with 
whom  I***®  have  worked  Mr.  Churchill,  before 
summoning  me  to  take  dictation,  would  go  care¬ 
fully  through  his  mail,  size  up  the***  contents 
of  each  letter  and  plan  the  gist  of  his  repli^ 
He  dictated  slowly  and  deliberately,  whispering***^ 
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phrases  to  himself  and  testing  several  alterna¬ 
tives  aloud  before  making  his  final  choice.  His 
thoughts**®  never  wandered  from  what  he  was 
doing.  He  took  incredible  pains  with  his  cor¬ 
respondence  so  that  once  a  letter”*®  was  finished 
there  was  rarely  any  need  for  revision  or  correc¬ 
tion.  He  never  fumbled  or  asked,  “What  did”" 

I  say.>”  and  seldom  asked  to  have  a  letter  read 
back  to  him  when  he  had  finished  dictating. 

Churchill  betrayed  only”“  one  form  of  care¬ 
lessness,  an  indifference  to  the  subtle  techni¬ 
calities  of  etiquette  in  addressing”*"  people  with 
titles  and  honors.  Mrs.  Churchill  would  often 
rush  anxiously  into  my  office  after  readin^*^ 
the  carbon  of  some  letter  I  had  just  typed  to 
change  an  “Honorable”  to  a  “Right  Honorable” 
or  to  ***"  make  sure  that  a  foreign  dignitary  had 
been  credited  with  his  full  complement  of  titles. 

"Winston  is  so”*  careless  about  these  things,” 
she  would  say  apologetically  when  a  letter  had  to 
be  retyped.  "But  I  do”*®  think  they’re  impor¬ 
tant.  People’s  feelings  are  so  easily  hurt.”  Mrs. 
Churchill  incidentally  had  an”*"  encyclopedic 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  addressing  the 
peerage. 

After  some  practice  I  found  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult”*®  to  keep  pace  with  Mr.  Churchill’s  dicta¬ 
tion.  It  was  when  I  went  off  to  start  typing 
that  the  pressure  became***®  so  frantic.  A  few 
minutes  after  I  had  got  back  to  the  cramped 
little  office,  now  once  again  cluttered  up  with*®* 
the  family  trunks  and  suitcases,  and  started  to 
pound  feverishly  at  my  typewriter.  Sergeant 
Thompson  would**®  appear  to  ask  me,  in  an 
apologetic  tone  of  voice,  whether  the  letters 
Mr.  Churchill  had  dictated*®*®  were  ready  for  his 
signature.  To  add  to  my  troubles  I  would  be 
interrupted  by  an  endless  succession****  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls  or  requests  to  look  up  numbers  for 
Mr.  Churchill.  He  would  never  approach  the 
receiver***®  unless  he  was  sure  the  party  he  was 
calling  was  to  talk  to  him  at  the  other 

end.  The  idea***  of  waiting  a  few  seconds  for 
an  answer  was  unthinkable  to  him,  but  like  so 
many  impatient  people***  he  did  not  in  the  least 
mind  keeping  others  waiting. 

Sergeant  ’Thompson,  who  had  a  little  office 
near  mine,  seemed  to**®  be  just  as  busy  as  I 
was.  He  would  dash  in  and  out  to  look  up  an 
address,  to  dive  into  a  trunk  for  some***  piece 
of  clothing  that  was  wanted,  to  fetch  a  book  or 
to  say  would  I  please  hurry  with  the  letter  to 
so-and-so***®  as  it  simply  must  catch  the  next 
mail.  Most  of  the  time  it  seemed  that  the  fate 
of  nations  depended  on  our  catching***  the  next 
mail! 

It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  discover  that  to 
Winston  Churchill  a  secretary  is  a  completely*** 
impersonal  adjunct,  a  machine  that  must  have 
no  personal  needs — for  ftx)d,  rest  or  recreation, 
somebody****  who  must  be  on  call  when  he 
wants  him,  a  being  anonymous,  perfectly  efficient 
and  completely**®®  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Winston  Churchill. 

Nevertheless,  he  seems  to  cast  a  spell  on  you 
that  quite  reconciles****  you  to  his  exacting  de¬ 
mands  on  your  endurance,  his  terrifying  ^  impa¬ 
tience  and  unpredictable***  fits  of  irritation.  I 
somehow  felt  ffiat  this  man  had  a  direct  hand  in 
shaping  the  world’s  affairs  and  that,  in***®  a  very 
small  way,  I  was  being  taken  behind  the  scenes 
and  allowed  to  share  in  the  work.  It  was  ex¬ 


citing***®  and,  I  must  confess,  satisfying  to  the 
ego.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  very  few 
secretaries**®" — and  Mr.  Churchill  has  employed  a 
good  number  of  them  in  his  time — have  leh  his 
service  except  to  get  married***®  or  retire. 

I  have  never  worked  so  hard  or  so  fast  in  my 
life.  I  would  fill  two  shorthand  notebooks  in  the 
course  of”*  a  day.  I  always  carried  at  least  half 
a  dozen  p>encils  and  an  extra  notebook  with  me 
when  I  went  in  to'”*"  take  dictation.  Nobody 
bothered  to  ask  me  if  I  had  had  lunch  and 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon***®  a 
sharp  pang  of  hunger  would  remind  me  that  I 
had  eaten  nothing  since  early  morning.  Then  I 
would  gulp  down*®"®  a  sandwich  and  coffee,  lit¬ 
erally  without  tasting  them,  while  I  went  on 
with  my  endless  typing. 

I  never*"*"  seemed  able  to  catch  up  with  my 
work.  Even  after  dinner,  which  was  served  at  8 
o’clock,  Mr.  Churchill  would  think*®*  of  still 
another  letter  that  must  be  written  inunediately. 
By  this  time  it  required  a  superhuman*"*"  effort 
to  keep  track  of  what  he  was  saying.  My  mind 
would  be  in  a  daze,  my  arms  and  shoulders 
ached  with  typing.  But*®**  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  remind  him  that  he  ought  to  write 
to  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair  and  that  would  lead**® 
to  another  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch, 
so  that  it  was  often  midnight  before  I  was  free 
to  drop,***®  utterly  exhausted,  into  bed. 

As  Britain’s  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Churchill 
now  employs  six  secretaries.***  I  still  think  it 
isn’t  enough.  He  could  find  work  for  a  round 
dozen.  And  to  complicate  matters  for  me  there 
was***®  the  feminine  side  of  the  Churchill  men¬ 
age. 

Diana  and  I  very  soon  became  good  friends 
and  she  would  keep  dashing***®  in  to  chatter  ex¬ 
citedly  about  New  York  and  to  consult  me  about 
clothes,  shops,  young  men,  and  movies — but**"® 
especially  movies.  She  and  Mrs.  Churchill  had 
a  passion  for  the  “cinema”  and  always  wanted 
to  arrive***®  just  when  the  feature  was  starting 
which  involved  my  pouring  over  movie  time 
tables  while  great  piles  of  shorthand**"  notes 
were  waiting  to  be  typed. 

'The  trials  and  tribulations  of  working  with 
genius  are  proverbial  but  I**"  think  I  had 
more  than  my  fair  share  during  those  first  hectic 
days  with  Winston  Churchill.  (3274) 


The  Abundant  Life 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCO'TT  &  COMPANY  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  outstanding  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  houses  of  the*®  country,  recently  celebrated 
its  80th  anniversary. 

Someone  in  that  organization  had*  preserved  the 
rules  for  employees  of  their  first  store,  which  read 
as  follows: 

“Store  must  be  opened  from  6  a.m.  to  9"  p.m. 
the  year  around. 

"Store  must  be  swept;  counters,  base  shelves, 
and  showcases  dusted.  Lamps  trimmed,  filled,  and 
chimneys  cleaned;  pens*®  made;  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  opened;  a  pail  of  water,  also  a  bucket  w 
coal,  brought  in  before  breakfast  (if  there  is 
time  to  do  so)  and  attend  to  customers  who  call. 
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"Store  must  not  be  opened  on  the  Sabbath  un¬ 
less  necessary,’*  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes, 

"The  employee  who  is  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
Spanish  cigars,  being”®  shaved  in  the  barber’s,  go¬ 
ing  to  dances  and  other  places  of  amusement,  will 
surely  give  his  employer’*®  reason  to  be  suspicious 
of  his  integrity  and  honesty. 

"Each  employee  must  pay  not  less  than  five  dol¬ 
lars’*  a  year  to  the  church  and  must  attend  Sun¬ 
day  school  regularly. 

"Men  employees  are  given  one  evening  a*®  week 
for  courting,  and  two  if  they  go  to  prayer  meeting. 

"After  fourteen  hours  of  work  in  the  store,  the 
leisure  hours“®  should  be  spent  mostly  in  reading.” 
(226) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  With  Chapter  Ten  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

The  International  Electric  Company  requests 
your  presence  at  an  extraordinary*  convention 
that  promises  to  buzz  with  activity.  It  will  take 
place  at  the  magnificent  Transportation*  Build¬ 
ing,  the  last  week  of  this  month,  as  you  will 
note  in  the  enclosed  circular.  This  convention 
needs  no  introduction*®  as  it  has  been  a  yearly 
afiPair  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. 

The  coming  meeting  will  be  the  best  from 
the*®  standpoint  of  instruction,  display  of  elec¬ 
trical  instruments,  and  general  interest.  We  have 
anticipated’®*  a  record-breaking  attendance,  and 
contrary  to  general  opinion,  we  do  not  think 
the  fart  that’*  we  have  chosen  a  winter  date 
will  affect  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  of  course,  how  extreme¬ 
ly***  advisable  it  is  for  all  electric  dealers  to 
attend  this  convention.  It  is  a  grand  oppor¬ 
tunity’*®  to  introduce  your  store  to  the  buyers  of 
your  district  and  those  of  neighboring  districts. 
Many  dealers’*®  have  declared  that  most  of  their 
big  contracts  have  been  signed  at  these  conven¬ 
tions. 

By  signing  and  returning  the  enclosed**  res¬ 
ervation  form,  you  will  be  making  an  intelli¬ 
gent  decision  concerning  the  welfare  of  your** 
organization.  Do  not  let  anything  interfere  with 
your  coming  and  thereby  destroy  a  fine  chance 
to  get  new  business.**®  Your  support  at  these 
conventions  is  what  has  made  them  the  success 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  Contribute  your 
share**®  again  by  instructing  every  one  of  your 
representatives  to  report  to  the  Transportation 
Building*®  for  the  occasion.  The  cost  per  mem¬ 
ber  is  $5,  which  includes  a  ticket  to  the  big 
banquet  on  Saturday*®®  night. 

Fill  in  the  information  called  for  on  the  en¬ 
closed  postal  card  and  put  it  in  the  mailbox 
now.  It  requires**  no  postage  on  your  part. 
Don't  postpone  sending  it  or  you  may  find  it 
difficult  to  get  a  room  at  the  Grand**  where 
the  other  committee  chairmen  are  putting  up. 

Very  truly  yours,  (353) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  With  Chapter  Eleven  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Reader: 

Your  subscription  to  the  Education  Maga¬ 


zine  expired  with  the  last  issue,  just  as  we  are 
settingr  out  on  a  program  that  will  in  all  prob- 
ability  produce  the  best  articles  we  have  ever 
published.*®  In  a  letter  of  this  kind,  we  can’t 
hope  to  describe,  except  in  brief,  the  proposed 
articles  that  have  been  planned  as*®  part  of  this  c 

program.  After  you  have  read  the  first  few  on  <1 

historical  facts  of  the  country  and  its  political**  f 

future,  we  know  you  will  write  and  congratu-  P 

late  us  on  the  quality  of  the  content  of  our  t 

journal.  Change’®®  in  content  is  only  one  of  the  t 

innovations  we  are  planning  for  the  Education  c 

Magazine.  Much’"  reflection  has  resulted  in  our  r 

decision  to  alter  the  physical  make-up  of  the 

magazine,  too. 

We  find’*®  that  the  new  layout  is  not  only 
more  economical  of  space,  but  provides  facilities 
for  making  better’*®  use  of  the  many  photographs 
submitted  to  us  for  publication.  In  spite  of 

these  extensive  changes,**®  the  Education  Maga-  | 
zine  will  be  no  more  exp>ensive.  In  the  majority  i 
of  cases,  we  manage  to**®  obtain  as  authors 
those  who  are  known  to  be  the  leading  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  fields  on  which  they  write.  We  strive  ] 
to**  please  our  most  critical  readers.  ] 

Mr.  Henry  Brown,  famous  authority  on  na-  ] 

tional  politics,  has**®  recently  accepted  one  of  j 

the  big  assignments — that  of  doing  the  series  of 
articles  on  the  political*®  future  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  His  ability  to  interpret  events  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  through  articles  noted*®  for  their  simplicity, 
has  won  him  wide  publicity  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Brown,  as  well  as  many*^  other  authorities 
on  subjects  covered  by  Education  Magazine,  will 
continue  to  keep  you  informed**  for  the  next 
two  years  for  the  nominal  sum  of  $3.  Return  the 
subscription  form  today. 

Yours  truly  (339) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  are  glad 
to  accommodate  you  by  sending  the  accompany¬ 
ing*  abstract  prepared  by  our  associate.  After 
you  have  investigated  the  facts  of  the  case, 
please*®  telephone  my  secretary  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  meeting,  so  that  we  may  discuss  the 
testimony  of*®  the  witnesses  in  connection  with 
the  automobile  accident.  Our  lawyers  must  be 
able  to  present  to*®  the  jury  an  air-tight  argu¬ 
ment  proving  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  j 
fact  that  the  plaintiff  neglected’®®  to  stop  at  the 
red  light.  In  this  connection,  we  can  call  on  j 
the  American  Automobile  Organization’*  for 
assistance,  as  one  of  its  representatives  has  ! 
made  an  accurate  study  of  the  nassenger’s’*®  tes¬ 
timony  and  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  as-  ; 
sist  in  getting  our  farts  straight.  i 

Having  their  cooperation’*®  is  a  distinct  advan-  j 
tage  to  us,  and  we  must  consider  ourselves  for¬ 
tunate  to  be  able  to  learn  through  their’*®  gen¬ 
erous  assistance  precisely  what  the  cause  of  the 
accident  was.  After  examining  the  independent*" 
report  offered  by  the  American  Automobile  Or-  , 
ganization,  we  can  commence  our  negotiations*"  j 
with  the  plaintiff’s  lawyers.  I  understand  the  ' 
plaintiff’s  wife  expressed  readiness  to  talk  the 
matter  over**®  at  whatever  time  we  prefer.  _  If 
this  is  so,  I  believe  we  shall  succeed  in  settling 
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the  controversy  out““  of  court.  If  the  plaintiff 
did  not  feel  he  was  partly  at  fault,  I  am  sure 
they  woujd  not  agree  to  enter  into*"  negotiations 
before  bringing  thoiCase  to  court. 

Before  the  contract  with  Mr.  Jones  can  be 
executed,*"  it  is  necessary  that  signatures  of  two 
qualified  witnesses  be  affixed  to  the  enclosed 
forms.  As  the**  automobile  is  at  present  in  the 
possession  of  the  police  department,  it  will  be 
necessary  to*"  get  a  release  from  Mr.  Brown 
before  the  car  can  be  sold.  When  tou  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  let  me  know,  so  that  the^  transaction 
may  be  completed  without  delay. 

Yours  truly,  (371) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

From  “The  Clothing  and  Textile  Industry” — 
Volume  2  of  the  Gregg  Vocational  Dictation 
Series 

Mr.  Albert  Fox 
1189  Christopher  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
Dear  Mr.  Fox: 

If  you  are*  one  of  those  men  who  have  become 
skeptical  about  finding  a  really  fine  suit  for  $50, 
step  into*  Broad’s.  Slip  on  a  jacket  in  imported 
English  worsteds  or  Scotch  Shetlands.  Feel  the 
beautiful  fabric.  See  for*®  yourself  the  dashing 
cut,  the  smart  style,  the  skillful  handling  of  de¬ 
tails. 

Then  use  your  own  discretion.  No  one  will 
urge*  you  to  buy.  You  will,  though,  find  helpful 
service  in  choosing  from  the  wide  range  of  pat¬ 
terns,  each  an  imported  fabric,’""  each  $50. 

While  you  are  here,  look  around  also  at  the 
extensive  line  of  neckwear,  hose,  shirts,  pajamas,’* 
robes.  Glance  at  the  shoe  department.  See  our  fine 
hats,  too,  from  $5.50. 

Remember — the  clothing  of”®  gentlemen  is 
found  at  Broad’s. 

Yours  truly,  (146) 

Miss  Alice  Foster 
2403  Broadway 
New  York,  New  York 
Dear  Miss  Foster: 

In  our  Better  Suits  Department,*  you  will  find 
the  season’s  finest  choice  of  suits  for  spring  w^ear. 
These  are  no  ordinary  suits.  They  are  the  suits 
that*  have  definitely  the  hand-tailored,  man-tai¬ 
lored,  custom-made  look  that  every  woman  yearns 
for  in  her  suit. 

Muted*®  stripes  or  solid  colors — exciting  tones  of 
coral  and  blue — with  swing  skirts  or  straight  skirts 
—are  in  style. 

Every*  suit  is  individually  handled,  as  though 
you  alone  had  ordered  it.  They  are  designed  by  a 
genius  oP®"  the  workroom  who  knows  his  fabrics, 
his  lines,  his  craftsmanship,  as  perhaps  few  ever 
have. 

Wear  a  suit  now  under  your’*  furs;  it  will  give 
your  figure  an  added  chic.  Nothing  will  give  you 
such  large  fashion  dividends — nothing  else  has 
that’*  immediate  look  of  importance.  Nothing  is 
readier  for  spring  than  one  of  our  suits — custom- 
type  at**  $65;  made-to-order  at  $95. 

Yours  truly,  (171) 


SKY  SERVICE 

By  ELISABETH  HUBBARD  LANSING 

Copyright,  I9S9,  by  Thomat  Y.  Crowell  Company, 

Sew  York. 

( Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers) 

Part  II 

NANCY  had  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the 
spot,  staring  in  blank  astonishment  at  the  swift¬ 
ly’*"  descending  cloud  mass.  Now  she  roused 
herself  at  Jim’s  words  and  looked  at  him  with 
startled  eyes. 

’’Get  back  to  the  passengers,”’*"  ordered  Jim 
crisply.  "You’re  going  to  have  your  hands  full 
quieting  them.” 

Nancy  did  as  she  was  told,  closing  the  door’'** 
on  the  sound  of  the  nervous  click  of  the  radio 
transmitter,  as  Vance  sent  out  his  message  to 
Kansas  City’**  and  Chicago  that  they  were  land¬ 
ing  on  the  emergency  field. 

The  passenger  cabin  was  in  an  uproar  and’** 
Nancy  spent  a  frantic  few  minutes  explaining  that 
the  plane  was  to  land,  that  there  was  no  dan¬ 
ger  and  that  the  pilot’**  had  everything  com¬ 
pletely  under  control.  Almost  all  the  passengers, 
with  the  exception  of  Tommy’*®  and  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge,  had  to  be  reassured  again  and  again  that 
these  things  were  true.  Miss  Brown  assumed  an 
air  of’®*  triumph,  as  though  the  coming  storm 
were  proof  of  her  powers  as  a  prophetess. 

"I  told  you  so,  young  lady,”  she  cried,’**  as 
Nancy  paused  by  her  chair.  "I  told  you  Satan 
was  working  today!” 

Nancy  left  her  to  enjoy  her  Cassandra’s’®* 
triumph  and  walked  back  to  Tommy’s  chair. 

"I’m  not  scared,”  he  said,  in  response  to  her 
unspoken  question.  "Jim’s  running  this’®*  plane 
and  nothing  can  happen  to  us  with  him  around.” 

"That’s  right.  Tommy,”  replied  Nancy 
heartily.  "I  only  wish’*®"  more  people  had  the 
same  faith  in  him  that  we  do.” 

"Golly,”  cried  Tommy,  his  voice  rising  to  a 
high  squeak  in  his’**  excitement,  "look,  Nancy! 
The  cloud’s  all  over  us!  It’s  snowing!” 

"Safety  belts!”  cried  Nancy,  raising  her  voice 
above  the  cries’**  of  the  passengers.  "Every¬ 
body  keep  his  seat  and  buckle  the  safety  belt!” 

The  cloud  had  now  overtaken’**  them  and 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  swirling  blackness 
through  which  they  could  discern  flakes  of  driv¬ 
ing  snow,  whirled  and  buffeted’**  by  the  wind. 
The  plane  was  caught  broadside  in  a  blast  of 
wind  and  it  lurched  heavily,  as  it  settled  toward 
the”*  earth. 

Miss  Brown’s  vaunted  calm  deserted  her  and 
she  screamed  loudly  as  she  tried  to  rise  to  her 
feet.  Nancy  ran  toward”*  her,  almost  falling  in 
her  haste  and  from  the  crazy  movement  of  the 
rocking  plane. 

"Sit  down!”  she  cried  sternly.  "Sit  down”* 
at  once.”  She  pushed  the  screaming  woman  into 
her  chair  and  buckled  the  safety  belt  in  one  hasty 
movement.  "Stop  screaming!”*  'There’s  no  dan- 
ger!” 

"We’re  crashing!”  shrieked  Miss  Brown. 
"We’re  going  down!” 

”We  certainly  are,”  said  Nancy,  taking  her 
arm  in”*  a  firm  grip,  ’’but  we’re  not  crashing. 
Stop  screaming  like  that!” 

She  had  only  partially  succeeded  in  quieting 
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Nfcss“*®  Brown,  when  the  plane  hit  the  ground 
with  a  decided  thud,  rolled  bumpily  and  errat¬ 
ically  along  the  ground  for“*®  a  short  distance 
and  stopped  suddenly,  as  though  it  had  decided 
it  could  go  no  further. 

•  •  • 

For  a  moment,  after***  the  plane  came  to  its 
lurching  stop,  no  one  moved  or  spoke.  The 
passengers  sat  as  though  stunned  by  the  impact 
of  their  sudden**”  descent  to  earth.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  believe  that  five  short  minutes  be¬ 
fore  they  had  been  flying  smoothly^  in  the 
blazing  sunlight  of  a  cloudless  sW  and  now  were 
grounded  in  a  blinding  haze  of  swirling  snow 
and  howling**”  wind. 

Nancy  had  just  had  time  to  brace  herself 
against  Miss  Brown’s  chair  as  the  plane  came 
down  and  though  she  was  considerably***  shaken 
by  the  bumpy  landing,  she  was  unhurt.  She 
glanced  quickly  up  and  down  the  aisle,  half  ex¬ 
pecting  to***  find  that  some  of  the  passengers 
were  either  on  the  verge  of  hysterics  or  injured 
by  the  erratic  motion***  of  the  plane.  A  single 
Icwk  was  enough  to  reassure  her  that  no  one  was 
vitally  hurt,  for  everyone***  sat  staring  at  her 
with  expressions  of  such  resentful  surprise  that 
Nancy  almost  laughed  aloud.  "You’d  think  this 
was**  my  fault,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
started  toward  Tommy’s  chair. 

Before  she  had  taken  a  step  Miss  Brown 
broke  the**  shocked  silence  which  held  every¬ 
one  in  its  grip  with  a  resounding  "Well!”  'This 
single  word  reverberated  through**  the  cabin 
like  a  trumpet  call  to  action  and  in  a  second  the 
entire  plane  was  an  uproar  of  excited**®  exclama¬ 
tion  and  noisy  comment.  Nancy  had  but  one 
thought  in  mind  as  she  hastened  down  the  aisle, 
ignoring  the**"  tumult  of  questions  hurled  at 
her  from  all  sides.  Was  Tommy  all  right?  Had 
he  been  safely  strapped  in  his  seat  as  the  plane*** 
came  down  ? 

"Gee,”  cried  Tommy,  even  before  she  reached 
his  side,  "Gee,  Nancy,  I’ve  crashed!"  He  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  such  immense***  satisfaction  that 
Nancy  knew  his  pleased  exclamation  held  no  per¬ 
sonal  implication. 

"You’re  all  right  then?”  asked*’*  Nancy,  her 
voice  high  with  concern.  "You’re  not  hurt?” 

"Hurt!”  Tommy  looked  at  her  scornfully. 
"I  should  say  not.  Oh  boy,  Nancy,***  wait  till  I 
tell — ’’ 

Nancy  did  not  wait  to  hear  who  was  to  be 
the  recipient  of  this  delightful  news,  but  turned*** 
her  attention  to  the  other  passengers.  By  this 
time  the  first  shock  had  passed  and  they  real¬ 
ized  that  no  one  had***  received  any  bodily  hurt 
from  the  unexpected  landing.  'The  injury  done 
their  personal  feelings  was***  evidently  far  more 
serious  and  everyone  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
fates  had  directed  their  attentions***  to  him 
alone. 

'"This  is  a  fine  situation,”  complained  the 
man  who  had  boasted  of  his  prophetic  bones. 
"How  am***  I  going  to  reach  Kansas  City;  tell 
me  that!”  He  looked  at  Nancy  accusingly. 

'"That’s  outside  my  prophetic***  powers.  I’m 
afraid,”  replied  Nancy  crisply,  controlling  with 
an  effort  her  disgust  at  the  man’s  single- 
minded***  viewpoint.  "I  can’t  tell  when  we’ll  be 
able  to  get  aloft  again." 

"This  snow  will  cover  us  like  a  blanket  be¬ 
fore***  you  know  it,”  said  another.  "Shouldn’t 


be  surprised  if  we  were  here  for  some  time." 

This  cheerful  announcement  raised  a  r^ 
newed***  storm  of  complaints  and  Nancy  groaned 
aloud,  as  she  heard  Miss  Brown’s  voice  added 
to  the  chorus.  "I  told  you  we’d  have*"* 
trouble.  As  soon  as  1  saw  that  sky,  I  knew 
Satan  was  at  work.” 

"Never  mind  Satan.”  Nancy  was  relieved  to 
hear*^  Mr.  Eldridge  take  up  his  challenge. 
"We’re  here  and  we  might  as  well  make  die 
best  of  it.  Miss  Naylor  isn’t  to  blame***  and 
I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  act  as  though  we 
thought  this  was  her  fault.” 

Nancy  gave  him  a  grateful  look.  The  sudden 
silence*^  which  greet^  his  words  gave  her  an 
opportunity  to  speak.  "I  don’t  blame  you  for 
being  startled,”  she  announced,***  "but  it’s  cer¬ 
tainly  not  serious.  Please  stay  in  your  seats  and 
I’ll  find  out  from  the  captain  just  where  we  are.” 

"I  hope***  he  knows.”  Miss  Brown  evidently 
could  not  resist  this  parting  shot.  "I  certainly 
don’t  and  I  don’t  believe  this  young***  man 
does  either.”  She  gave  Mr.  Eldridge  a  resentful 
look. 

"You’re  quite  right.  Madam,”  replied  Mr. 
Eldridge,  bowing***  in  her  direction  with  exag¬ 
gerated  courtesy,  "although  I  rather  think  we’re 
not  far  from  the  Sahara.”*" 

Miss  Brown  snorted  and  settled  back  in  her 
chair  bridling  with  indignation.  "Impudent 
young  puppy,”  she  snapped. 

Nancy***  escaped  toward  the  pilots’  com¬ 
partment,  glad  to  get  away  from  the  storm  in¬ 
side  the  cabin  which  threatened  to  become*** 
as  fierce  as  that  outside.  The  wind  whistled  about 
the  plane,  striking  it  with  angry  blasts  as  though 
enraged  at  being^  deprived  of  the  chance  to 
buffet  it  in  the  air  overhead.  A  particularly 
strong  rush  of  wind  struck  the***  plane  as  she 
opened  the  door.  It  roared  through  the  stnits 
with  a  long,  whistling  scream,  shaking  the  giant 
airliner  as  though***  it  were  a  flimsy  toy.  Nanq^ 
tried  to  steady  herself,  but  the  narrow  door  of¬ 
fered  little  support  and  she  was**  flung  head¬ 
long  into  Jim’s  arms. 

"Here,  where  are  you  going?”  cried  Jim, 
settling  her  on  her  feet  with  a  firm  hand. 
"Everyone***  all  right  out  there?” 

"Oh,  yes.  No  one  hurt.”  Nancy  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  compose  herself  after  her  abrupt  en¬ 
trance.**®  "Jim,  where  are  we?  Is  this  an 
emergency  field?” 

"Couldn’t  reach  it  in  time,”  replied  Jim 
briefly.  "I  came  down  on  the***  first  fairly 
decent  field  I  saw.  Look  here,  Nancy,  take  care 
of  Vance,  will  you?  He  seems  to  have  brokro 
his  arm.”  He  motioned***  toward  his_  assis¬ 
tant,  who  sat  stiffly  in  the  pilot’s  seat,  his  f^ 
white  and  drawn.  His  arm  hung  at  his  side 
in***  an  urmaturally  loose,  dangling  manner  and 
Nancy’s  expert  judgment  told  her  that  it  was 
indeed  broken. 

"I’ll***  get  my  kit,”  she  said  quickly.  "Jim, 
we’ll  have  to  have  some  splints  of  some  sort. 
See  what  you  can  find.”  She  walked  rapidly 
towaref**  the  back  of  the  plane,  conscious  that 
every  passenger  was  watching  her  expectantly, 
waiting  for  her  to***  give  them  Jim’s  report. 

"Well,  where  are  we?”  askra  Miss  Brown 
irritably.  "What’s  the  pilot  say?” 

Nancy  was  about  to  say***  what  she  could  to 
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stall  the  questions  she  knew  would  follow,  when 
she  heard  Jim’s  voice  speaking  coolly  and  calmly 
from  the  front**  of  the  plane. 

"Quiet,  everyone,  please,  for  just  a  moment. 
Of  course  you  are  all  due  an  explanation  of 
this**®  sudden  landing,  but  right  now  Miss  Nay¬ 
lor  will  be  busy  with  my  assistant.  He  fell  as 
we  came  down  and  broke  his**  arm.  While 
Miss  Naylor  and  I  are  doing  what  we  can  for 
him,  please  keep  calm.” 

Nancy  snatched  her  kit  from  the  cupboard 
and*®*  ran  back  to  where  Jim  stood.  "Thanks,” 
she  whispered.  "I  was  about  ready  to  club  the 
next  person  that  asked  a  question.  Did**®  you 
find  a  splint?”  She  went  toward  Vance  to  in¬ 
spect  the  extent  of  the  damage. 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  find  outside,”  said** 
Jim.  "There’s  nothing  very  handy  in  here.” 

"But  you’ll  freeze  in  this  wind,”  remonstrated 
Nancy,  "and  the  snow — ”  But  Jim  had**  gone 
before  she  finished  speaking.  (2966) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

BOSS:  How  did  you  happen  to  oversleep  this 
morning? 

Office  Boy:  'There  were  eight  of  us  in  the 
house  sir,  and  the  alarm*®  was  set  for  seven.  (24) 


THE  TELEPHONE  rang  in  the  press  room  at 
the  White  House.  The  reporter  who  picked  it 
up  heard  a  Negro  voice  say:  "Hello*® — is  this 
Doctor  Adams?” 

"No,”  answered  the  reporter.  '"This  is  the 
White  House.” 

"Oh,  the  White  House,”  said  the  voice.  "Ex¬ 
cuse*  me,  Mr.  President.”  (44) 

•  •  • 

ONE  of  Levinski’s  customers  was  notorious  for 
his  slowness  in  meeting  liabilities.  In  despera¬ 
tion*®  Levinski  sent  the  following  letter: 

"Sir:  Who  bought  a  lot  of  goods  from  me 
and  did  not  pay?  You.  Who  promised*  to 
pay  in  sixty  days?  You.  Who  didn’t  pay  in 
six  months?  You.  Who  is  a  thief,  liar,  and 
scoundrel  ? 

"Yours  truly,* 

"A1  Levinski.”  (63) 

•  •  • 

A  RAILWAY  SUPERVISOR  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  one  of  his  foremen; 

"I  am  sending  in  the  accident*  report  on 
Qsey’s  foot  when  he  struck  it  with  the  spike 
maul.  Now,  under  Remarks,  do  you  want  mine 
— or  Casey’s?”  (39) 

•  •  • 

THE  FOND  MOTHER  wrote  to  her  son  in 
the  army: 

"I  hope  that  you  now  have  learned  to  get  up 
punctually  every*  morning  so  you  won’t  keep 
the  whole  battalion  waiting  for  breakfast.”  (32) 

•  •  • 

"LAY  DOWN,  pup,  lay  down,”  ordered  the 
man. 


"You’ll  have  to  say  'lie  down,’  Mister.  That’s 
a  Boston  terrier.”  (17) 

December  Transcription  Project 

Dear  Mr.  Ramsey: 

Today’s  figures  are  enough  to  drive  a  business¬ 
man  bughouse — unless  he  can  find  ways  to 
master*  them  and  make  them  say  "Uncle!” 

The  ordinary  figures  of  business  are  compli¬ 
cated  no-end  at  present*  by  all  kinds  of  tax 
puzzles  and  by  the  new  head-scratching  necessary 
to  skim  off  a  little  profit. 

But*  nobody  can  lick  figures  by  dodging  them. 
The  only  answer  is  to  wade  in — to  look  around 
for  methods  and  machines*  that  will  turn  figures 
from  a  headache  into  an  asset.  Properly  handled, 
figures  can  be  made  the  key  to‘*  profits  in  many 
businesses. 

A  chap  who  gets  around  quite  a  bit  among 
businessmen  has  something  to  say  on**  the  in¬ 
side  pages  of  this  circular  letter — something  which 
may  possibly  give  you  an  idea.  This  is  the*" 
day  of  scientific  miracles  and  mechanical  magic, 
and  it  pays  to  investigate. 

Cordially  yours,  (160) 

Gentlemen: 

Your  circular  presented  the  advantages  of  your 
machines  in  such  a  clever  fashion  that  I*  don’t 
see  how  anyone  can  fail  to  act  on  your  suggestion. 

Send  along  your  demonstrator  next  Monday 
afternoon.* 

Very  truly  yours,  (44) 

Dear  Fred: 

Beginning  January  first  the  accounting  work  of 
our  Central  Division  will  be  done  with  new*" 
electrical  accounting  equipment.  A  new  type  of 
accounting  slip  or  invoice  will  be  sent  with  each 
shipment  ordered.*  At  the  end  of  the  month 
a  bill  will  be  rendered  which  will  contain  a  com¬ 
plete  itemized  account  of  all  transactions*  dur¬ 
ing  the  month. 

The  installation  of  this  equipment  means  a 
definite  improvement  over  former  methods*  of 
accounting  procedure.  It  will  also  provide  us 
with  the  necessary  statistical  control  over**  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  printing  expenditures. 

We  investigated  thoroughly  before  purchasing 
this**  equipment  and  are  certain  it  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

You  could  use  it**  advantageously,  yourself. 

Enthusiastically  yours,  (151) 


Keep  Busy  to  Keep  Happy! 

(December  O.C>4.  Membership  and  Contest  Copy) 

1  KNOW  A  MAN  who  married  a  woman  with 
a  lot  of  money.  He  doesn’t  have  to  work.  He 
tells  me  that  he  doesn’t*  know  what  to  do  with 
himself.  Almost  every  afternoon  he  goes  down¬ 
town  and  attends  the  movies.  He  often*  takes 
in  a  whole  string  of  them  in  one  afternoon,  start¬ 
ing  in  as  soon  as  thCT  are  opened  up. 

'The  man  who  has*  to  work  can  thank  his  lucky 
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stars  he  has  somethin/?  to  live  for.  When  a  man 
has  all  the  money  he  needs  and  loafs  the*"  days 
away,  he  does  not  enjoy  them.  True  joy  comes 
from  doin/?  something  worth  while,  from  going 
out  to  meet  the  day  with’"®  its  new  experiences, 
its  new  trials  and  problems.  Workers  are  the 
healthiest  and  happiest  lot  of  folks’*®  on  earth, 
especially  when  they  have  found  the  work  they 
love.  To  keep  happy,  keep  busy.  (135) 

A  Horse  and  a  Burro 

(Junior  O.C.4,  To$t) 

A  MAN  was  wont  to  spare  his  horse  and  put 
the  burdens  upon  the  back  of  his  burro.  Ailing 
somewhat,  the  burro*®  one  day  asked  the  horse  to 
relieve  him  of  part  of  the  load.  "If  you  will 
take  your  fair  share  I  shall  get  well  again.” 

The'“’  horse  told  him  to  get  along  with  his 
complaints.  So  the  burro  jogged  on  until  he 
dropped.  Then  the  man  came  up,  loosed  the*" 
load  from  the  burro  and,  putting  it  on  the  horse, 
made  him  carry  the  body  of  the  dead  burro  also. 

"Alas!*®  for  my  ill  nature,”  cried  the  horse, 
"by  not  bearing  my  just  share  of  the  load,  I 
must  now  carry  all  of  it,  with  a’"®  dead  weight 
into  the  bargain.”  (105) 

- ♦ - 

The  Case  of  the  Sleeping  Dog 

SOME  PEOPLE  will  let  sleeping  dogs  lie, 
but  there  are,  fortunately,  a  good  many 
commercial  teachers  who  prefer  to  make  the 
sleeping  dog  move  out  to  the  barn  or  else 
wake  up  and  start  herding  sheep. 

As  an  example  of  faithfulness  to  an  ideal, 
we  tell  you  this  story: 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  B.E.W.  had 
considerable  correspondence  with  Miss  Perle 
Marie  Parvis,  of  Hammond  (Indiana)  High 
School,  about  how  many  envelopes  an  ad¬ 
vanced  typing  student  could  address  in  an 
hour.  Miss  Parvis  based  her  tests  on  25  en¬ 
velopes  at  a  time  and  wrote,  "It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  that  my  students  are  able  to 
say  to  a  prospective  employer,  'I  can  ad¬ 
dress  1,000  envelopes  in  a  day.’  ’’ 

One  member  of  the  editorial  staff  ques¬ 
tioned  this  output  and  suggested  this  foot¬ 
note: 

But  can  they?  Must  we  not  take  into  account 
the  probable  cramp  In  the  shoulder  muscles,  the 
growing  blister  on  the  right  thumb  (caused  by 
friction  against  the  cylinder  knob),  afternoon  let¬ 
down,  and  normal  human  weariness  ?  If  an  appli¬ 
cant  claims  higher  production  rates  than  he  can 
actually  deliver,  will  not  disappointment  result? 
With  experience,  the  average  typist  can  turn  out 


900  to  1,000  addressed  envelopes  a  day,  but  can 
a  beginner  in  business  hope  to  do  so? 

No,  you  never  saw  that  footnote  with  the 
article,  "Developing  Business  Skills  in  Type- 
writing,”  which  began  on  page  7  of  the 
B.E.W.  for  September,  1940.  Miss  Parvis 
defended  her  students’  claims  by  quoting  ac¬ 
tual  working  records  of  some  who  were  em¬ 
ployed,  and  so  we  left  out  the  proposed 
footnote. 

But  all  this  time.  Miss  Parvis  has  been 
remembering  the  question.  She  tested  out 
her  theory,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  arose, 
with  three  students,  each  addressing  500  en¬ 
velopes.  On  the  basis  of  this  test,  she  re¬ 
ports  a  probable  business  output  of  well 
over  1,000  for  each  of  them. 

Pete  Makarewich  finished  in  3  hours; 
Elizabeth  Hathaway  in  3  hours  and  10  min¬ 
utes;  Lillian  Last  did  318  envelopes  in  2 
hours  and  15  minutes.  Miss  Parvis  estimates 
their  probable  maximum  output  in  eight 
hours  as  1,334  for  Pete,  1,263  for  Elizabeth, 
and  1,130  for  Lillian,  who  was  addressing 
No.  10  envelopes  while  the  others  had  the 
No.  6%  size. 

Miss  Parvis  even  sent  some  random  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  work,  proving  that  it  was  good 
work.  In  fact,  it  was  superior  to  much 
commercial  addressing,  which  is  often  char¬ 
acterized  by  reckless  abbreviations. 

We  take  this  persistence  in  line  of  duty 
as  a  sign  of  health  in  the  profession.  Busi¬ 
ness  education  has  a  good  many  problems 
to  solve — problems  so  old  that  they  have 
come  to  be  tolerated  as  family  pets.  They 
sleep  right  square  in  the  way,  occasionally 
yelping  or  kicking  one  foot  in  their  happy, 
rabbit-chasing  dreams.  But  the  business- 
education  family  also  has  plenty  of  members 
energetic  enough  to  wake  Rover  up  instead 
of  stepping  over  him ! 

- <• - 

The  bigger  a  man’s  head  gets,  the  easier 
it  is  to  fill  his  shoes. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living  having  to  be  low¬ 
ered  during  the  emergency.  But  we  note 
that  it  always  manages  to  keep  several  jumps 
ahead  of  the  American  standard  of  earning. 
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